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At the time of the CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION 
OF PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN ON THE MAINLAND, many 
of the participants expressed a desire to receive the conference pro- 
ceedings. In response to these requests, we are delighted to make this 
bulletin available to all tho5e who are interested. 

^TTiese proceedings contain not only th^ contributions of the 
scheduled speakers, but also the spontaneous views expressed by the 
persons who participated in the discussions. 

It would have been impossible to prepare these proceedings for 
wide distribution without the assistance of the U. S. Office of 
Education. For their cooperation and encouragement we are deeply 
grateful. . ^ 
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OPEI^JING SESSION 



OCTOBER 19, 1970 



9:00 to 10:30 A.^J^.. ^, 

Dr. Josi M. Gallardo . / 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Conference is called to order* 
We will have the invocation by the Reverend Antonio Rivera Rodri- 
guez, Executive Secretary of the Puerto Rican Council of Evangelical Churches. 

RjEVERZND Antonio Rfvera RodrIguez 

Our Lord and Heavenly Father, we look to Thee with grateful hearts 
for the manifold blessings Thou has bestowed upon us.. We thank Thee for 
these devoted educators who are eagerly seeking solutions to the problems 
they face in the education of our children on the mainland. Lead them in 
their deliberations, that they may gain a deeper insight and increased^ zeal 
and determination in the fulfilment of their tasks. Bless all who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the teaching profession. May their^ labors redound to the 
benefit of the pupils and their commuj^ties and to Thine eternal glory. Amen 

Dr. Gallardo 

The Conference on the Education of Puerto Rican Children on the 
Mainland is launched. May it have good sailing! 

' This is a great day. It marks the culmination of more than a 'full 

year of preparation. It is Dr. Melhdo's answer to the appeals mad|||jby con- 
tinental educators who have visited us to organize a meeting in Puerto Rico 
for educators involved in the education of Puerto Rican children to share 
their ideas and experiences. 

It is 'now my pleasure to present the chairman of this session. She is 
a distinguished educator, for many years a professor at the School of Edu- 
cation of the Uiiiversity of Puerto Rico, a writer of children's books and at 
present Undersecretary of Education Art charge of the instructional program. 
My friends, it is an honor and a great pleasure to present Dr. Angeles Pastor. 

Dr. Angeles Pastor 

Thank you. Dr. Gallarclo, for your words of introduction. 

Honorable Secretary of Education of Puerto Rico, distinguished guests, 
fellow educators. It is with great pleasure that I bring you all my special 
g/e^tings on the opening day of this conference for stateside educators. 
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It is an hoi^or and a privilege to appear before this gathering of cdu- . 
catorj who share a common interest with us. th« eduction of Puerto Rican 
children on the mainland. Other speakers will discuss various aspects of this 
challenging situation, but mine is the pleasant task of presenting the sf)eaker 
of this session, th^ Honorable Ram6n Melladd, Sccreury of Ei^ucation of th^ 
Commonwealth of Puerto -Rico. 

Dr. Mellado's career <an be' epitomized in a brief phrase: he is a great 
teacher and an outstanding administrator. He started his career as a class- 
room teacher in/ our public schools, arra went up the. professipnal ladder ser- 
\ing as school principal, district sup^rinter^dent,, general supervisor, and as- 
sistant coraraissjoner of our educational system, Upon leaving the Utter post, 
he accepted a professorship m thor ^chool of Education ot the University of 



Puerto Rko aAd lateSr became /it(^ /Dean of administration. 

Since astuming the.positiynr of Secretary of Ed|pcation in January, 1969, 
he has been deeplv Interestecyyi thje improvement of the educational system 
of Puerto Rico, tryii g to bring it lip to a higher level of excellence. t>oth in 
quality and sope. Ii this pjbrt he has been spe.cially interested in the prob- 
lems of the Pier to Ri<;an/^nildren on the mainland, and has ^aced the re*^ 
sources of the Depanmep^ at the service of Vkiting stateside educators. Not 
content with these effoj/U, he determined to sponsor a jtudy on the subject, 
which has culminated in this conferen<I:e. So, we are gathered here today in 
the hope of being of further service to you, our mainland colleagues, to the 
Puerto Rican children in the States) and to the cause of public education. 

Ladies and gentlemen, is is with real pleasure thatyl present our great 
leader, friend and cplleague. Dr. Ram6n Mellado., ' ' • • * 



Dr. Ram6n MEifftADO • ^ . 

f 

Dr. Pastor, thank you for your ,kind words. 

Dr. Gallardo, distinguished guests and members of "this conference. 

First of all let me extend to you the heartiest welcome and greetings 
of the Department of Education and of the Government .of Puerto Rico. 

In the United States there are approximately one and a half million 
Puerto Ricans. In the future there 'will be even more. All are American dt-, 
izens, either born on this Island or descendants of Puerto Ricans whp at some 
time moved to the mainland in search of a better life. 

Like all other groups of inmigraats, Puerto Ricans, now living in al- 
most all .American cities, have had, and still have difficulty in adapting them- 
selves culturally. No. doubt they will eventually become fully integrated into 
the new society of which they are members, and their presence will signifi- 
cantly influence the society of which xhey have become a vital part. They 
will embody, moreover, an estimable example for the, world of what the North 
American culture and t{ie Latin-American culture can achieve when there is 
mutual ynjierstanding ^nd mutual enrichment. What worries us all - the 
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Government of Puerto Rico, the Government of the United States, you and 
me • is that this integration is not occurring as fast as we- want it to, or as we 
think it is best for all of us. ^ 
When it comes to the Puerto Rican migrants in the. United States, 
there is a special situation involved. It is that all of them arc American cit- 
izens on arrival, and even before their arrival. In fact, it seems rather im- 
proper to use the terms migrant or immigrant when referring to citizens whp 
move from one part of the nation to another. Our responsibility toward them 
is consequent!) much greater than m the case of other immigrants This comn^on 
citizenship is a bond of union that implies certain loyalties, certain obliga 
tions. and, above all, a certain mutual respect that we ought not to forget at 
any time. 

The normal problems always accompanying cultural adaptation have 
been increased considerably because of the peculiar circumstance that the ma 
jority of our migrants come from the most impoverished socio-economic groups 
with all that this implies. As a consequence a large number of the Puerto 
Ricans now livmg in the States do not fully enjoy the rights constitutionally 
theirs as *\merican citizens, nor are they able to discharge the social and moral 
obligations that this citizenship places on them. They are not given all that 
they should have, nor are they able to fulfill all that is expected of them. 

For a man to be able to claim all that rightly belongs to him, also, to 
be able to contribute effectively to the progress of the social group of which 
he is a partr-he must first, have fully developed his potential for growth, par- 
ticularly his intelligence. ^ 

Because Puerto Ricans feel themselves to a certain extent forgotten, a' 
great many of them on the mainland have isolated themselves socially, cul- 
tiifally and even physically. This isolation makes collective improvement even 
harder. Very often their protests are really expressions of their anguish and 
desperation. 

Puerto Ricans living in the States need to have the chance to get wojrk, 
opportunities for fur^ther education, and all the understanding and atfection 
that can be given them. All of these needs ought to be uken cAre of together. 
However, in my judgment, the opportunity for education comes first because 
once this is provided for, the others will be more easily handled.' 

The purpose gl this Conference is exactly that of, exploring the prob* . 

, Icms faced in educating Puerto Ricans and to trying to find .solutions fbV 
these same problems. Although education for our migrants should include- 
programs for both those of school age and the adult population, * we sHail 
concentrate our attention on the first group. If we take care of children^^ 
school age, both here in Puerto Rico and there in the Stales, the oversell prob- 

^Icm willfgradually be phased out over the years.. 

Tf?e education of Puerto Rican school children in the United States 
confronts us^ with several problems. One of these, and the most important, is 
the limited knowledge of English most of them have. There axe many gra- 
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dationb in their knouledeeJef^English, depending on how long they have 
been in the Shues and/^^n hZvv much schooling the) have had in Puerto Rico. 

Since a command of, Enghbh fs basic for successful work in the regular 
classroorp, Puerto Ricans Without this command need to be placed in special 
groups. Teachers uhu VNyOuld competent!) meet the needs of these disadvan- 
taged children should first be bilinguals. uho know American culture as well 
as Puerto Rican, secon/l\, should have had thorough training in the method- 
ologv of teaching Engfish as a second language, and thirdly, should have ac- 
cess to an abundance of adequate teaching materials. §o far, recruitment of 
teachers for bilingual programs m the States has been partially solved by 
getting them from Puerto Rico, either through regular contracts or through 
exchange progran^. In some cities Spanish-speaking teachers who are not 
Puerto Ricans have been appointed. Neither approach has been completely 
successful. ^ ^ . 

So far i'tyhas^been impossible to .secure a sufficient number of teachers, 
and many of tnose emploved lacked the necessary preparation and experience. 
The actual nijmber of teachers needed right now for stateside bilingual pro- 
grams IS far theater than the available supply of Puerto Ricans teachers or 
other Latin ^Americans who .speak Spafiish. 1 woUld say that more than 2,000 
teachers shoild bq employed now if these programs are to be successful. 

Why not, then, employ bilingual Puerto Rican young people with a 
high school diploba froiVi the United States or Puerto Rico, who are ac- 
quainted wi h both cultures? \VH) not make it possible for them to pUrsue 
university st JcTies, ?with the promise on their part that they will work in the 
cities granti ig them the scholarships?' ' ' ^ 

We aie doing just that in Puerto Rico, .These young people are teaching 
English in the primary grades of our public schools under a departmentalized 
system and results of 'this experifnerft have been far beyond our expectations. 

Would it not be possiWe for teacher colleges and departments'" of edu- 
cation in American universities to develop programs such as this to meet the 
need for bilingual teachers?. State and municipal governments could provide 
the rtecessar^y economic aid. It .is my firm conviction that this is at present 
the only sound, satisfactory, and competent solution to securing good teachers 
for bilmgual prograxns.- 

This solution I am proposing takes care, in "addition, of the second 
refjuiremenf I mentioned, the underspending of the methodology ^nd the tech- 
niques for teaching English to Spanish speaking pupils. High school graduates 
employed under thh program should be giv^n intensive training ih the teaching 
of English as a setOnd language. It is of utmost' importance |hat, they seek 
to Understand how learning takes place, especially as it occu^ in teaching 
English as a second language. 'As soon as the bilingual ^^.^idents have com- 
pleted the professional courses considered basic, they can begnT-^te* work as 
teacher aides where they are needed. That is the way we are pre^ntly doing 
it W(Sve in Puerto Rico. 

. , ■ \ 
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And along with their teaching the) are also studying toward their bach- 
elor's degree with the intention of becoming fully certified special teachers 
of English. 

The third factor in education, the supply of adequate materials, is 
probably the easiest to satisfy. Here the Department of Education can be 
of great help. We already have some materials prepared for teaching English 
in Puerto Rico and we are preparing a great deal more. With some adaptation 
all of these can be used in stateside schools. Excellent materials for the teach- 
ing of English to Spanish speaking people have also been prepared by several 
school systems in Florida. 

One big advantage American schools have in teaching English to Puerto 
Ricans is that they don't need to worry about motivation and practice. All 
ages are under a natural pressure to learn the language. The classroom, the 
playground, and the street are the best possible language laboratories for dai*^ 
practice. The need to learn English exists in Puerto Rico, but our students 
in elementary and secondary schools do not see it as so dramatic a need as 
ao those living in the States. Here in Puerto Rico the necessity for using it 
is most obvious in the world of work rather than in the school world. The 
chance to practice English is also harder to find in Puerto Rico, even though 
the growing number of continentals on the Island provides more chances than 
formerly, c.^ 

An understanding *of the two cultures, Puerto Ricarv arjd American, is 
indispensable for teaching the English language welF to P(ie^to Ricans. Lan- 
guage is an instrument of thought and of communication, And in order to 
understand the ways of another people, such as the North Americans, one 
must know their culture well. But to teach the language and culture of the 
United States to Puerto Ricans, one must alsd^^be well acquainted with the 
culture of Puerto Rico. 

A command of Spanish by those who teach English to Puerto^ Ricans 
is also highly desirable, since an awareness of the linguistic similarities and 
differences found in the two languages can facilitate instruction. 

The Department of Education is making extraordinary efforts to im- 
prove the teaching of English in our public schools. We have already added 
an additional credit in English to the requirements for high school graduatipn. 
This step, together with the appointment of bilingual teachers for the teach- 
ing of language in the primary grades, as well as the preparation of new 
reading materials and the use of more audiovisual equipment should bfing 
rjeraarkable improvement in the English Program in the next few years. I 
am .sure that, when our English Program is fully developed, the educational 
task of all of yon who work with our Puerto Ffican immigrants will be immeas- 
urably easier. It is no gre^t promise I make ior the future, but i^ should be 
a r6al ray of hope for that future. 

The destiny of Puerto -Rico is joined to that of the United States. 
Together we will shar^ &ie good things and the bad that the future may have 

4. 
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in store Within the next twenty or twenty-five years Puerto Ricans will know 
English quite well, and many will be completely bilingual. ^ 

Our culture, derived from the Spanish, will be enriched by all those 
elements in the North American culture that are compatible with its nature. 
More Spanish will be spoken in the United States, and the North American 
culture will, in turn, be modified through contact with the culture c^ied 
there by the thousands upon thousands of Puerto Ricans going to that country. 

Actually, by that time there will be a great, constant population move- 
ment, as our people go back and forth to the states with great ease. Isoon 
the trip may even be only an hours's flight. By that time, however, yoii will 
no longer have to organize bilingual programs. ( 

Finally, there remains only my heartfelt request to you all for /better 
understanding of, and all the possible help for, our fellow citizens, the Puerto 
Ricans in the United States. I 

And my wish for a very successful Conference. ' I 



CULf URAL BACKGROUND OF t-HE - 
PUERTO' RICAN- CHIHD « 

I 

; October 19, 1970- 
; 10:30 to 12:00 M ' 

Dr. GALLARiy) 

Ladies and Gentlemen. 1 am delighted to present the chairman of xhis 
session, Dr. Jenaro Collazo, Dean of the College of Social Science of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. I am proud of Dr. Collazo because he initiated his 
schooling in one of our public rural schools in the mountain area of Puerto 
Rico. He has a bachellor's degree from the University of Puerto Rico and 
Master's and Doctor's degrees from Cornell. 

He was Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology and has 
recently become Dean of the School of Social Science. It gives me great pleasure 
to present Dr. Jenaro Collazo. 
Dr. Jenaro Collazo 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I am delighted to participate in this confer- 
ence which has gathered together educators from the mainland and Puerto 
Rico, to discuss the problems involved in the education of Puerto Rican 
children on the mainland, It is my pleasure now to present the speakers of 
this session. 

The first splcaker will be .Dr. Juan Jos^ Maunez, Professor of, Education 
at the University of Puerto Rico. Dr. Maunez received his A.B. degree from 
the University of Puerto Rico, his Master's from Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and a doctorate in education from New York University, major- 
ing in Sociology and Education. He continued post-doctoral sfudies at the 
London Schools of Economics and Political Science. He started his teaching 
career as an elementary school tc;acher, then taught in Junior and High schools, 
served ^as Second Unit Rural School principal, and assistant superintendent. 
In the University of Puerto Rico he started as an instructor and has risen 
to a full professorship inj the sc|iool of education. He has been a member 
oJ several educational commissions and research gfoups, and has written ar- 
ticles and reports on social aspects of Puerto Rico. He will speak on the cul- 
turalhWackground of the Puerto Rican child. , 

Th6' second speakei will be Dir. Carmen Sylvia Garcfa. She holds a 
B. S. degree and a Mastejr's in Social Work fr(j)m the University *pf Puerto 
Rico. From 1957 to 1965 she worked as Director of Social Wyrk for the 
Mental Health Program o! Puerto Rico. During! 1965-66 she worked as Exec- 
utive Director of a Reseal*ch Program for Yale University, and/in 1968 she 
obtained a* Ph. D. in Psychiatric Social Work ^rom the University of Penn- 
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S)Kania. majoring in Counseling apd Social Research. Since 1968 she has directed 
a Program of Social Research in the School of Medicine, and ^?as been Lecturer on 
Social Research in the Graduate School of Social Work, University of Puerto 
Rico Dr. Garcia has published several articles on her research and now has 
two books in press. . ' ' 

Questions will be submitted to both speakers, after they have both pre- 
sented their papers. 

Wc will now hear from Dr. Maunez 

Dr. Maunez 

Dear Colleagues and friends: 

First of all I should like to express ray appreciation to the organizers of 
this Conference for havmg invited me to be one of the speakers. It is indeed 
an honor to collaborate in a professional activity of this type which is aimed 
^at a better understanding, guidance, and teaching of the Puerto Rican children 
in the United States. 

I am supposed to discuss the cultural background of the Puerto Rican 
child I must confess that although the topic is undoubtedly a very interesting 
one ^nd, very relevant to the main objective of this Conference, I had some 
difficfrlty ia delimiting its scope to make it manageable in the time assigned 
for my dissertation. In 1965 the main theme of a three day^Conference which 
was held in Barranquitas -a small Puerto Rican town- was*^e^actly the same 
topic assigned to'^e now for a half hour presentation. Thafme^ing was at- 
tended by a group oi distinguished educators from Puerto Rico.|frid from the 
mainland, some of whom have done researrch studies on Puerto Rican subcul- 
tures and the Puerto Rican child! 

I would like to quote from the introductory remarks by Dr. Angel 
Quintero Alfaro, who was the Secretary of Education of Puerto Rico^at the 
time: ' \ 

. "So if there w^re na^ther results, we hope that a group 

of us will come out of this meexing with" better knowledge, 
although tentative knowledge, and with more . 
questions about the Puerto Rican children^ and we will 
.profit Uy making better decisions." • \ v 

Affer considering all these realities and obvious complexities in my,»^s- 
signment, my selected strategy will be as follows: 

First, I will present a synopsis of^the./iistorical antecedents of the Puerto 
Rican society. * * • 

Second, I will brAeUy-^^vvey^o^^etu'dic studies of Puerto Rican sub- 
cultures and put a major emphasis on the findings pertaining to the training 
of the childrert of these subcultures. In this secortd part, I will also ^present 
5 findings about the Puerto Rican child, culture, and society selected from 
three other studies. * 
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And finally, I will briefly discuss three major socio-economic changes 
which arc uking place in Puerto Rico. 

HISTORICAL SYNOPSIS 

The Spanish Regime 

Puerto Rico was discovered by Christopher Columbus on November 19, 
1493. The dis.coverer took possession of the Island for the King and Queen 
of Spain, and named it San Juan Bautista (St. John the Baptist) . Later this 
was changed to Puerto Rico (Rich Port) , a name which originall) applied to 
the harbor of San Juan, 

The inhabitants of the island by the time of the discovery were the 
Arawak Indians— about 30,000 of them. They were a peaceful people and 
were excellent weavers and craftsmen in gold and stone. The Arawak Indians 
practiced polygamy and their wives went into the fields to farm while the men 
hunted. The main native crops were tobacco, corn, and ginger. The Indians 
gradually disappeared after the Spanish conquest until they were no longer 
discernible as a separate ethnic group. Their extinction was brought about 
by the killings during their rebellion against the Spaniards, b) fleeing from 
the Island, by deaths, by diseases introduced by the conquerors, by interbreed- 
ing, and by the difficulty of adjusting to a European standard of civilization. 

The Spaniards are the second ethnic group which enters into^the his- 
torical development of the Puerto Rican society. The colonization was started 
by Juan Ponce de Le6n, who had been with €olumbu5^ in 1493 as a foot sol- 
dier. Ponce de Le6n*s followers were not more than fifty, who came originally 
from the Province, of Andalucfa. Most of them were upper class adventurers 
who came to the New World for conquest rather than for colonization. Later 
Spanish soldiers were sent to Puerto Rico and many deserted and settled in 
the mountains of the Island. 

The Spaniards found some gold in Puerto Rico. Although there is dis- 
agreement aTto the value of the total yield, the estimates vary from four to 
fifty milliori^^ dollars. However, early in Puerto Rican history, by the year 
1570, the gold placer mines were exhausted. 

'The development of agriculture in a major scale was ^ desirable ob- 
jective 5f the Spanish King, Ferdinand. However, he did not^cceed because 
the settlers were restless due to the constant harrassment by the^^ Carib Indians 
from other Caribbean places, the French and the English navies, and also on 
account of a shortage of manpower and capital. The Island was forti^ed 
and became a Spanish defensive bastion. . « , 

When the Indians had practically vanished, the Spaniards turned^ toward 
Africa for a supply of labor. From 1511 to 1530 more than 1,500 Africans 
were imported and an additional 15,000 arrived in the following quarter of 
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a century. And in this way a third ethnic ingredient entered into the for- 
mation pf the Puerto Rican Society. 

Some of the cultural contribution^ of the Spaniards to Puerto Rican 
society v\ere the introduction c^i their language, religion, food, houses, music, 
family organization, festivities, ^chools, and government organization. 

The following are some jsignificant dates in the history of Puerto Rico 
during the Spanish regime. j 

151 5— Sugar was introduced in the Island from Santo Domingo. 
1523— The first sugar mill was established. 
1614— Tobacco became a commercial crop. 
1755— Cultivation of cofPpe was begun. 

1804— Puerto Rican port^ were opened to foreign commerce. 

, 1807— The first Puerto ^ican newspaper known as La Gazeta was 

published. ! . 

1808— Puerto Rico .was giv^en representation in the Spanish Constituent 

Cortes, which were 1 the legislative bodies. This representation, 

which was embodied |in the 1812 Constitution, was not continuous.* 
'1810— Period of revolt agajnst Spain began in Mexico, Venezuela, and 

other Spanish colonies. 
1811— Venezuela declared iis independence from Spain. One result was 

a large migration of loyalists from that country to Puerto Rico. 
1866— A Puerto Rican delegation went to Madrid^ to ask for reforms 

for Puerto Rico. Specifically, they wanted the establishment of 

liberal measures and the abolition of slavery. 

1868— The "Revolt of Lares? occurred, but was quickly suppressed. This.* 
was an instance of rebellion against Spain. 

1869— 70— The first political^arties were organized— the Conservative 

•and the Liberal ifarties. 
1873— Slavery was abolisjred.l 

1897— In NiHc^ber, by Royal Decree, Spain granted Puerto Rico ^ 
very liberiiv aupnomy.j The new government was actually inau- 
gurated on fwruary ^, 1898. * 

1898— The United States dec|lared war on Spain on April *25, aijd on 
October 18, United Siates troops occupied San Juan. On De- 
cember 10, by tht*^ Treaty of Paris, Spain ceded Puerto Kiafjo 
the United States. | 

I should like to add another pit of information pertaining to the eth- 
nological foundations of the Puerto Rican society. During the 18th century, 
settlement on the island was encourkged by a sort of homestead act, which 
offered 170 acres to ca^h white imm'jigrant and one half this acreage to free 
mulattoes and Negroes, provided^ theyj^ accepted the Catpolic faith and pledged 
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allegiance to the Spanish crown. Population began to rise rapidly. Immi- 
grants came not only from Spain but also from the United States, and from' 
Denmark, Ireland, Portugal, France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. 

I consider it pertinent to the major concern of my topic to refer briefly 
to the traditional value orientation which the Spaniards incorporated into the 
Puerto Rican culture. This aspect is brilliantly discussed by Dr. Henry Wells, 
Professor of Polidcal Science at the University of Pennsylvania, in his book 
The Mqdernizati3n of Puerto Rico, which is a political study of changing 
values and^institurti^s in the island. 

Among the value premises of the traditional culture. Dr. Wells men- 
tions four \\hich he considers of utmost importance in the understanding of 
Puerto Rican culture^bnd polipcs in the nineteenth century; namely, fatalism, 
ascription, personalism, and male, superiority. 

\ Fatalism is the belief that life is shaped by forces beyond human con- 
n-ol. Ascription is the belief that one's place in the social ladder depends 
mainly on the stratum to whjch birth consigns one. Personalism is the belief 
tha't the human being as such\has intrinsic worth or 'integrity. It also means 
that one's own individuality enTtitles one to the respect of others and viceversa. 
And male superiority is the belief that men are inherently superior to women. 

Dr. Wells points out certain values associated with the previously men- 
.tioned value premises. These are respect— -which stems out from one's innate 
worth, dignity (dignidad) , which refers to self— respect; power, which refers 
to an addiction to strong leaders; affection which refers to the sense of friend- 
ship and ^understanding among one*s intimate friends and family, including 
tliose bound by ties of ceremonial co parenthood (compadrazgo) , the limited 
number 6i others with whom one has developed a pure and simple friendship, ^ 
and those superiors who perform their roles in ^a nice and gentle manner; 
rectitude, which refers to the emphasis on the highly valued norms of per- 
sonal conduct, and the welfare values, which refer to the categories of wealth, 
well-being, skill, and enlightenment. The welfare values did not receive the 
high degree of emphasis given to the deference values previously listed, be- 
cause the great mass of people realized that they were not easily attainable 
and so the) were too remqte to put much effort toward acquiring them. Ob- 
viously, that was not the case of the elite. 

Finally Dr. Wells refers to the four styles of Action which correspond 
to the value premises and to the ends and means of action already discussed. 
These styles of action are personal contact (conducting affairs on a person 
to person basis) , masculinity (acting as a man with aggressiveness, virility, coilr- 
age, self confidence, daring, and self assertiveness) ; individuality (preserving 
one's uniqueness and^ self identity) , and humanism (capacity for idealism or 
high moral purpose, for abstract speculation,^ for artistic creativity, and deep 
feeling and emotion). As you might notite, this style of action means that 
traditional hispanic culture is humanistic in orientation rather than scientiUc, 
esthetic rather than materialistfc, idealistic ' instead pf practical. 
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The American Regime ^ 

As was mentioned before, as ^ result of the Spanish-American War of 
1898, Puerto Rico was ceded to the Unit^^ States by the Treaty of Paris. 
This historical eveAt meant the incorporation of a new ethnic and cultural 
factor into Puerto Ricail society. 

At the time of the change of ^tgime 77. S per cent of the Puerto Ricans 
were flliferate. There were few schools either public or private. A public 
school system was established along continental lines. Along with the efforts 
t>n the educational lev^l, the Americans introduced their own techniques and 
methods in all realms of life. This included the teaching of the English lan- 
guage, religibus freedom, political and govenmient organization, economic po- 
Hcies and othen. ^ 

For the sake of brevity I will point out only a few of the man^ signif- 
icant dates in the history' of the isla'nd during the American era. 

1900— Congress passed the Foraker Act re-establishing Civil Govern- 
ment in Puerto Rico. Puerto Ricans vere not given American 
citizenship, but were declared citizens of Puerto Rico entitled 
to the protection of the United States. Also the Puerto Ricans 
could retain the Spanish citizenship if they' wanteds 

1917- The Jones Act (the second Organic Act of Puerto Rico) was 
passed by the U. S. Congress which made Puerto Ricans citizens 
of the United Sutcs. 

1924— The School of Tropical Medicine was found^. 

1933— The Federal Government extended the program of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration tcvTuerto Rico. Here in Puerto 
Rico this program was knowil asj the Puerto Rico Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

1935— The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration was established. 

^1957- U. S. Congress passed the United States Sugar Act regulating 
the sugar industry and establishing quotas. 

1940— The Supreme Court of the United States upheld the "500 Acre 
Law"which limited the corporate land, ownership or control to 
500 acres. A new political party, the Poj^plfSr Dftnocratic Party, 
pledged to a program of land reform and of industrialization, 
won the election in Puerto Rico. This party repeated its elec- 
toral victories till the election of 1968. 

1941- The United States declared war on Germany and Japan. Efforts 
. * to fontify, the island were intensified and many Puerto Ricans 

enlisted as volunteers in the U. S. Army. New qua^-public agen- 
cies were established to carry on the program of the Popular 
Democratic Pa^ty: the Insuiar Minimum Wage Boar^, tjie In- 
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dustrial Development Company, the Industrial Development Bank 

and others. | ^' 
1946— Mr. Jesus T. Pii^ero became the first native, bom Governor of 

Puerto Rico appointed by the President of ^e United States. 
1948- Mr. Luis Munoz Marfn became Uhe first elected governor of 

Puerto Rico. | 

1952- The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was inaugurated providing 

a greater autonomy in internal affairs of the island. 
1966- A n!ew law fo reorganize the University of Puerto Rico was ap- 
proved by. the Insular Legislature. 
1968- A new politica^ party, the New Progressive Party, pledged to 
statehood and the socio-economic advancement of the island, WQti 
th« election, Mr. Luis A- Ferr^, president of the party, was elec- 
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And now let us go Sack to Dr, Wells study on the modernization of 
Puerto Rico to see how he visualized the ri^w val^ s^ton incorporated in 
Puei^to Rican culture by the Americarrs. 

The value premises of modern Americanycih^ure are) the belief that 
nature is intelligible and manageable, the beli^ Jn ph>gtcs^ the belief that 
in the last analysis man is the master of his own destiny, and the belief in* 
equality. 

Among desirable ends and means of action, it is the welfare values, 
rather than the deference values that have been dominant in American cul- 
ture. Consequently, wealth, economic security, and personal independence arc 
very highly desired. | ** 

In addition to the information on the ethnic composition of the island, 
I would lik6 to say that more recently there has been an influx of Cfibans and 
citizens of the Dominican Republic. According to the statistic offered by 
Mr. Dominic T. Longo, Director of the Immigration Bureau /ilfSan Juan, last 
year (1969) a total of 47,167 .aliens were registered. The leading countries 
were as follows: Cuba 26,807; Dominican Republic 9,645; Spain 2,760; Co- 
lombia 1,065; Venezuela 531; United Kingdom '493; Mexico 381; Haiti 3?1; 
Panama 349; Germany 337; Jordan 326; France 268; Canada 254; Holland 211; 
and Ireland 19. Tliis lik does^ not incli^de other aliens who have entered 
the island in very small numbers. About 2,000 aliens failed to' register in 
the Bureau for one reason or another. . ^ 

It is interesting to note the lack of tension surrpunding ijacial prob- 
lems In Puerto Rico. Although racial prejudice exists -and nobody can^deny 
it- its existence is in a much milder and less conspicuous, manifestation than 
on the mainland United States, South Africa ,and other places^,where ^ere 
is a high degree of tension between the races. It could be said that there 1s 
more discriminaticm .on the basis of class or economic standing than on race 
or color. 
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' ' TWO STUDIES OF PUERtO -RICAN SUBCULTURES ^ ' 

Ji should like to refer, to two studies of Puerto Rican subcultures T'he 
first is entitled. Growing Up and Its.Ericc in Three Puerto Rican Subcultures. 
This study was conducted by Kathleen L. Wolf, a psychiatric social worker. 

. i"he underlying hypothesis of the study is that in spite of the fairly uniform 
cultural trjLdition there is no such thing as a uniform Puerto RicaiV person- 
ality trait. Moreover, chat although similar traits^ay occur in three groups, 
their function may be very different in terms of We personality characteristics 

'of each group- 

The three groups studied by Mrs. Wolf were a group of rural farmers, 
a group of sugir workers, afid a middle class group in a small toWn. The 
area of the small farmers is called Manicaboa, that of the sugar workers is 
Poyql, and that of the middle class group is called San'JosS. 

In line with the purpose of my topic of discussion, I shall limit myself 
to point up the major findings pertaining to child training. 

In Manicaboa when the woman becomes pregnant she tells her husband, 
who^ casually informs friends and. neighbors, "tittle is done to prepare for 
the coming baby and the mother continues to work as usu^. Wlien the baby 
is born, , usually by the help of a local midwife, female relatives will help in 
the^ cooking, washing, and caring for husband and children as long as nec- 
essary.* . • I 

These female relatives will be important as mother-figures in iht child's 
early life, as they will come again when a new baby is bom. 

The actual feeding pattern of the child may be irregular and the mother 
worries little about the», problem of toilet training. 

Although the child in his early years is largely the mother's responsi- 
bility, its relationship with the father is affectionate. 

The frustration experienced by the child when a new baby takes his 
place ir> the family is compensated by the increasingly active role permitted 
him in ^e family unit. In this res{>cct he is allowed to mak^ explorations 
around the house and to play with working tools. 

Boys and girls at the age of five or six are supposed to help in the 
home, bgut with differencial roles. For example, the girl sweeps th€ floor and 
washes the dishes while the boy runs errands to the store. At the age of seven 
OT eight the boy helps the father with some tasks in the field. 

There are no special periods set aside for leisure; children take advan- 
tage of any occasion to play among themselves in the family unic.or \yith class- 
mates. Other recreational opportunities come on religious holidays and in 
the games they learn at school.* 

The children are sent to school at t-he age of six, but school attendance 
is erratic. Absences are rather frequent among them and there are many drop 
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The father is the undisputed head of the household, but his authority 
is based on his role as the director of the family resources and labor; so he 
docs, not resort to violence in order to assert himself, and corporal punishment 
of children or wife beatipg is rare in Manicaboa. 

The children in Manicaboa get information about birth, maturation, 
reproduction, and deafh through the direct observation of these events in 
the farm animals and through glimpses of sexual relationships between their 
parents due to the lack of privacy in their homes. However, sex as such is 
not a topic, of discussion with their children by the parents. 

The family in Poyal, the community of sugar cane workers, is char- 
acterizecf by a more diffuse distribution of authority than in MaQ;caboa. The 
reason for this may be the fact that in Poyal there is no g;reat pressure to 
bear sons who will work on the land without payment of wages. Also the 
man in Poyal. is not irreplaceable in the life of his dependents as in Manicaboa, 
for any grown up boy can look for a wage earning job and become inde- 
pendent. . » ^ 

There is a similarity between Poyal and Manicaboa in the vvoman's 
}ack of preparation for the birth of a child ^nd in the attitudes toward toilet 
training and eating habits. 

The child in Poyal gets used to more noise than the one in Manicaboa 
because there is more visiting among neighbors. The community plays a more 
vital^part in the raising of the child becaiise of the close kin ties aftiong 
many homes which are located close together. ' ' ^ 

The father in Poyal 'assumes more responsibility for the care of his 
children and spends more time with them than in ?>*fanicaboa. 

There is more breaking of marriages in Poyal than in Manicaboa and 
when this happens the children usually remain \^;ith the" mother or the 
mother's family. 

The custom Of foster-child (hijo de crianza) is more frequent Jn Poyal 
than in Manicaboa where children represent an economic value to their 
family. . 

In Poyal sexyal matters are referred to by men and womefi with con- 
siderable more freedom /han in Manicaboa, however, sex is de-emphasized 
from the age of five on. * ' , 

Like in Manicaboa, boys and girls perform a series of tasks in the 
home, but differentiated on, the basis of their sex. I 

Sibling rivalry appears in Poyal as in Manicaboa, but as the relation- 
ships to parents tend to be more diluted in Poyal, the sibling rivalry tends 
to be less intense. T 

There is more opportunity for the development of indiv^idual auton- 
omy in Poyal than in Manicaboa. This is due to the difference of intensity 
of parent-child relationships and to the performance of more identical tasks 
by the nlen than in Manicaboa, w^ere relations m the .commjjnity are more 
ruled by considerations of property oT parentaF power. ^ 
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In the San Jos^ middle class group there is much more preparation 
for the birth of a new child thai^ in Manicaboa and Poyal, like regular check- 
ups by a pediatrician. After a month or two, the mother often replaces brCast 
feeding with fiottle feeding, and some of them use bottle feeding from the 
start. (In Manicaboa and Poyal breast feeding is usually done until another 
child is on the way) . * . 

The child in San Jos^ is fed by his mother and often by a nursemaid, 
following a prescribed pattern. This contrasts with the irregularity of the 
feeding habits in the other subcultures. There is also contrast in the degree 
of independence allowed to, the child, while in Manicaboa and Poyal the chil- 
dren -at an early age handle tools and help ground the house, the children 
in San Jos^ are under constant supervision of the mother or nursemaid. 
An effort is made to control any sign of anger or discomfort by the cl^ld 
by kissing and cuddling. So the maintenance . of dependence of the child 
in the middle class group shows a fundamental difference from the customs 
of the other two groups.' 

There is a sort of contradiction in the child training by the nurse- 
maid in these middle class families. The contradiction stems from the fact 
that the nursemaid usually comes from a subctilture like Manicaboa/ and 
Poyal, which means that §l)e will probably projetit^her own fafnily patterns 
in the caring of the child. For example, -she will' not care /o miich' about 
feeding, habits, toilet .training, and*child cleanliness. ^ 

The grandmother plays an Jipportant role in the chjld'i" life^ in thk 
group In some cases there is a clash between, the grandmother rearing .pat-s- 
terns and that of her 'daughter; th^re'is even the possibility of jealousy over 
the child's allegiance to one or another. This could happen also between tf\^ 
mother and the nursemaid. Obviously these multiple mother patterns' may 
' produce some sort of insecurity in the child. * , - • - 

'^In this group the mother put^ emphasis on the cleanliness of her child 
and the wearing of good clothes, which is in turn associated with social ap- 
proval ' s ^ 

Cultural change has decreased the male dominance* and inp-eased the 
fcmal6v auto homy in this group: ' 

Education holds a .very high premium for these families. This is con- 
sidered the way of qualifying their children for the occupations^ which make - 
them middle class people. • ^ ' * * » " 

The second study to which I refer is entitled, A study of Rural Pu^r'lo 
Rican Boys from Agricultural and Factory Worhers. This study was conducted 
by Dr. Paul Mussen, a psychologist from the Uhiversi^ty of California. .^His 
theoretical problem was to see "the effects of the father ^eing mostly at home 
and available to the boy at all time, as in agricultural' families^ as contrasted 
with the same kind of background, but where the father is away froni hom^ 



at least part of the day, as in the factor) Workers' fan^il)". The specific con- 
cerns of Dn Musscn were as follows: . rV 

1. What differences, if any,- are there in the child rearing practices, of 
agricultural and factory workers^^ in. their \alues and attitudes *t0ward' 
' their children's edwcation; in then- own goals and the goals ^bey 
have for their children? . . 

^. How do factory workers' children differ, from farmers' children hv 
personality characteristia, self-concepts, vajues,. motives, attitudes, 
goals, Snd ambitions? . ' » , 

^ 3 Are there differences in their attitudes toward themselves, their 
parents, toward schcfol, and toward the futurje? W-hat kind of out- 
looks toward the future do they have^ 
The methodology applied to this study could be suipmarized as follows. 
A case study of 29 agricultural workers' sons and 33 factory' workers' sons 9 to 
13 yeprs old from intact families in which the iriother was at home and fi'ot 
working outside the home. The groups^ere matched in as many socioeco- 
nomic demographic factors as possible so as to isolate the effects of fac- 
.tory versus agricultural ways of life. Based on schooling of the fathers the 
groups were subdivided into three categories:' 

a factory educated workers with four or more years of formal education, 
b. factory uneducated workers with under four years of formal education. 
; agricultural, workers who were mostly uneducated. , 
A brief statement of the major findings of the study: 

1. The children of the educated factory parents seemed to be better 
off psychologically in that they seemed free of personality conflicts. They 
manifested a high degree of achievement motivation and a desire to work 
for goals^ of social value and to make money. T-his group of children seemed 
to have closer relationships to their fathers than those of other groups. Thes^ 
boys were given more responsibility in the home to help in housework than 
the other groups. The fathers were more perrhissive and responsive to their 
children^ needs. 

2. The boys from the agricultural families appeared to be a rather passive 
grdup with no optimistic view of the future and did not seem particu- 
larly socially oriented. They showed low levels of aspirations. The fathers 
of this group maintained a very authoritarian attitude toward their children 
and were rated low in their degree of expression of affection toward their ^ 
children. The fathers wanted to maintain their children in school as a way 
of escaping from the frustrations inherent in agricultural work. In spite of 
the authoritarian system used in child training these families revealed a tra 
ditional quality of family solidarity. ' ^ 

3. The children of the uneducated factory fathers presented a confused 
picture of traditional and modern values. They did not seem to have been 
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abk to reconcile the new faabr> ua>s of fife wjth the maintenance of tra- 
ditional values. The fathers Expressed more affeaion toward their sons than 
the .agricultural fathers but thev handled corporal puni$hment more often 
than the mothers. Both mothers and fathers stressed obedience and conform- 
ity The boys of this group did not show a high ne^d of achievement. Ap- 
parently their attendance at school uas more^ the^ result of the pressure for 
'conformity exerted upon them. >^ / * ^ 

The following findings about the Puerto Rican child, culture ^ind society 
are selected from other studies: 

According to Landy's Tropical Childhood, Puerto Rican mothers are 
more restrictive about the behavior of their children vfi^thin the .family and 
in the community than mainland mothers, and the) put a much" greater^ em- 
phasis on obedience b) their children and use more corporal punishment to 
enforce their demands than continental mothers.- 

The purpose of this study was to explote d^nd discuss the process of 
socialization, or cultural transmission through generations withia the cultural 
and social context of a rural Puerto Rican village an4 to compare child train- 
ing and child behavior in this predominant lower , class with that of two 
New England groups characterized as upper lower and upper middle class 
for which comparable data was available.^ ; 

The Puerto Hican personality type is undergoing changes that are likeiy 
to have major repercussions both upon itself and upon the culture as a whole, 
according to .Dr. Theodore Brameld in his study titled The Re7T\aking of a 
Culture He also states that the positive traits in the Puerto Rjcan person- 
ality outweigh -.the negative traits. In the negative side the strongest rate 
of consensus is centered in the view 'that the typical Puerto Rican is defen- 
sive, a trait that compels him to be on guard against people he regards as of 
highef status than himself. Other traits related to defensiveness are suspicious- 
ness and sensitiveness to criticism. On the positive side the most frequently, 
stressed quality is hospitality with its supporting traits^harity, generosity (even 
amidst adversity) , solidarity and friendliness. 

According to Oscar Lewis' La Vida, a study of a Puerto Rican family 
in the culture. of poverty, in spite of the presence of considerable pathology, 
the Rios family showed fortitude, vitality, and ability to cope with problems 
which would paralyze middle class individuals. 

Let us consider some major socio-economic changes which are taking 
place in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is an outstanding example of a rapidly modernizing society 
where tf^ old and traditional patterns of behavior are being challenged by 
new ideas, approaches, and values in all the spheres of life. Out of the mul- 
titude of changes taking place, I should like to refer briefly to three of them, 
the transition from an agrarian to an industrial society, the geographic and 
social mobility; and the changing. patterns in family life. 
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TRANSITION FROM AN AGRARIAN TO AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

Since the fiscal year 1954-55 the gross national income from manufac- 
turing has surpassed the income from agriculture. This trend toward indus- 
trialization has injected into Puerto Rican society many of the positive and 
negative characteristics of any industrialized society in the world. On the pos- 
itive side I could mention the increase in per capita income. The gross per 
capita income in current dollars was $154 in 1940 and in 1969 it was recorded 
as $1,489 (the net per capita income in current dollars was $121 in 1940 and 
$1,234 in 1969). I can also mention as a positive concomitant of industrial 
ization in Puerto Rico the general improvement in its standard of living as 
revealed by the selected indices of social and economic progress computed by 
the Bureau of Economic and Social Analysis of the Puerto Rican Planning 
Board. Let me cite three of thcJse indices. 

1 . Total enrolment at the University of Puerto Rico 

1940 — :-4,987 ' 1960 18,223 

1950 1 1,348 1969 34,441 

2. Death rate per 1,000 population 

1940 18:4 ' 1960 6.7 

1950 9.9 ' 1969 — U6.2 

3. Lifq, expectancy 

1940 46 years I960 -69 years 

1950 61 years 1969 70 years 

There are many more indices in the official report but I would not 
like to tire you with sutistical facts. 

But industrialization has brought negative by-products such as air and 
water pollution, a marked trend among the people toward a materialistic cul- 
ture and conspicuous consumption beyond their cujrent income, decrease in 
the agricultural production, and a high rate of unemployment whije there 
are many unfilled jobs. This paradox is created by the failure of the, educa- 
tional system to provide technical and vocational education in thcf quality and 
magnitude required by the application of science and technology to industry. 

Geographic and social mobilty 

In this respect I will refer to the internal migration from the rural to 
the urban areas, the external migration mainly from Puerto Rico to the United 
States; and the changes in the social stratification. 

In Puerto Rico there has been a constant exodus of the rural pop- 
ulation to the urban areas. To illustrate this pbint let me tell you that the 
first reliable census taken' in 1899, during the period of American riilitary 
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government, classified less than 15 per cent of the 953,000 inhabitants as urban. 
At present, not knowing >et tfie officia) breakdown of the 1970 census, it is 
estimated more or less 50 per cent rural ancNSO per cent urban. Nfy^; predic- 
Uon is that the rural to urban movernent will keep its upward trend unless' 
there is some sort of aggressive and dynamic program aimed at the improve- 
ment of living conditions in the rural population in all respects, and mainly^ 
in the betterment of agriculture as a source of income. 

Rural people move to the urban zones mainly motivated by the pos- 
sibility of getting better jobs and with the expectation of taking advantage 
of the services and facilites available to city people. Unfortunately, for many 
of these country people, life in the city has been a source of frustration and 
disillusion and for many the ^beginning of social deviation. But why social 
deviation? Reviewing your knowledge of sociology you know that rural life 
is characterized by direct^ face to face, personal relations whereby social con- 
trol is exerted more through their ^ociaf group than through legal, formal, 
and external controls as is the case\ of the big cities. So, when a person 
moves from the country to the city,*he is entering into the realm of second- 
ary relations where he will feel "lonely irt the crowd", that is, a feeling of 
anonymity. Those who brought with them a system of internal controls ac- 
quired in the rural life will be law-abiding and respectable citizens, bOt those 
who have not acquired these controls may not have much chance to get them 
in the city and may become social deviants. 

Concerning the external migration of Puerto Ricans to the United States^ 
I will limit myself to mention only that this social phenomenon accounts 
for more than a millioii Puerto Ricans of first and second generation who 
are living in the United States. AnornQv interesting fact is that more than 
a million of our present Puerto Rican population have lived at least a year 
in the States. As to the positive and negative sides of this migration, it could 
be a topic for another conference. By the way, I should mention that presently 
there is evidence of a reverse trend whereby in — coming Puerto Ricans — or at 
least passenger arrivals - are higher than passenger departures. In 1969 the 
arrivals were 2,112,264 while the departures were 2,105,217; that is 7,047 more 
arrivals than departyres. 

A study of social class and social change in Puerto Rico by Melvin 
Tumin and Arnold S, Feldman shows that Puerto Ricans define social class 
by means of the criteria ordinarily used in most other class-stratified societies, 
income, occupation, educaton, wealth, and style of life. Race, family outlook 
on life, common prestige and common association were considered less im- 
portant as primary criteria of class. Tumin and Feldman also found that in 
general, the higher the education, the greater the percentage^O^f people found 
in the occupations of more prestige, skill, and pay and viceversa. Also the 
more years of school completed, the more urban the residence; and the higher 
the income of the father the more favorable is his view of education in gen- 
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eral/the mor^e important is schooling in his judgment, and the higher the 
nurtiber of yeJirs of school he feels he can afford for his children. 

Based on the educational categories which Tumin an^l Feldman used 
to define a three class s>stem, the stratification structure in^ Puerto Rico in 
1959 was as ifolows: - 

i 

Upper class- 3 to 9 per cent of the population (more than 12 years 
of schooling) 

Middle class- 25 to 33 per cent (from 5 to 12 years of schooling) 

Lower class- 66 per cent (from 1 to 4 years of schooling) 

There is a high degree of social mobilit) in Puerto Rico with a cons- 
picuous evidence of an emerging, dynamic and increasing middle class. 

Changing patterns in family life , 



The family in P 



ierto Rico/s receiving the direct impact of the socio- 
economic changes whidi are takiyftg place in society. Although we can fipd 
all types of family uni 
to the most modern ty 
can be summarize^ as 



is on the /island, from the most traditionally oriented 
j)es, undoubtedly the trend is toward a change which 
follows; 



the family, where rela 
characterized by mutua 

4 From a taboo 
and communication on 

5. From favorat 



1 From a patriaicbal toward a biarchal system where there is a sharing 
of powers between husl)a.nd and wife. 

2 From an extended family structure toward a nuclear type with a 
marked independence from aunts, uncles, cousins and in-laws. 

3. From an authoritarian climate to a more democratic climate within 
lionships between children and parents* are generally 
3l understanding, confidence, love, and respect. 

approach toward discussion of sex to more frankness 
this topic. r 

ile but npn-militant attitude toward the education of 
the children toward 'an attitude of putting a high premium on formal edu- 
cation as a way of mdving up in social status. 

6 From the traditional large family units toward a reduction in size 
through practices of tirth control, 

7. From a high number of consensual marriage and children born out 
of wedlock toward an increase in legal marriages and a reduction of 'the per- 
centage of children born out of w^lock, 

8. On the other hand there is evidence of family tensions such as 'the 
conflict arising from :he differences jn cultural perspectives between the old 
and the yOung generuions; the anxieties produced by the unfulfilled high 
aspirations^t many parents for their children, the insecurity generated by the 
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often conflicting patterns of behavior in modem life, the persistence of the 
double standard of morality whereby chastity and fidelity is expected from 
the woman but a more "liberal" attitude toward the extra marital affairs 
of men; and the weak foundations of many impulsive marriages where there 

is a lack of ^ethical and spiritual orientation. 

< 

Five pedagogical implications of what I have said 

1 The curriculum for the teaching of Puerto Rican children on the 
mainland should be founded on the principle of cultural pluralism rather 
than on the old style, obsolete, and discredited "melting pot" principle. 

2 A corollary of this statement is that teachers of Puerto Rican children 
on the mainland should make the maximum utilization of content material about 
Puerto Rican history and culture. 

3. Puerto Ricans show close family ties— so it is of utmost Importance 
to involve Puerto Rican parents in the school program. 

4 Puerto Ricans are not used to the conspicuous and overt discrim- 
ination on the basis of race and color, consequently, the schools on the main- 
land should provide for the prevention of such traumatic experiences of dis- 
crimination and rejection. 

5 Many of the Piierto Rican chiJdren in the schools of the mainland 
may show symptoms of social maladjustment on account of the disruption 
of the traditional family ties and the discrimination that they might encounter. 
Th^fore, the schools should do all the> can to bolster their self image, and pro- 
vide opportunities for affective relationships. ( 
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Dr. Carmen Sylvia GarcIa 

/ 

I have been invited to share with you some areas of what I have learn- 
ed about the situation of the Puerto Rican migranu in the United States. 
This learning process took place through an intensive study of the history 
of the Puerto kican migration to the United States, my own experience as a 
Puerto Rican on the mainland, the direct contacts and the study of first hand, 
observations of Puerto Ricans living in New Haven, New York, New Jersey 
and Philadelphia. My main interest has been directed to the study and under- 
standing of the proces^s of adjusting to the American way of life of a group 
of Puerto Ricans who had gone to the United States looking for better op- 
portunities, but are having difficulties not only because they are newcomers, 

'but because many of them have limitations in the areas of education, working 
skills, knowledge of English and understanding of the behavior, reactions and 
cultural background of the people that surround them. Throughout this paper 
I will be referring myself to this segment of the Puerto Rican population 
living in different areas of the United States. - 

While I was planning the organization of this paper, I thought if I 
could describe one of the experiences I had with Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia 

'and quote some^ of their spoken words, it would represent a direct mesiage 
from them. 

One day, on my way to the Puerto Rican community in^ Philadelphia, 
wherej was working on an anthropological study, a group of boys lingering 
on ,a street corner caught my attention. Their ages varied between ten and 
eighteen years. They were sitting somewhat scattered around a small area; 
some propped on the edge of the sidewalk, others on the stairway, a couple 
reclining on the building wall. All were looking at a distance or just playing 
with their hands; not looking at each other, asyone expects of persons talking 
among themselves, but the expression on their T»€es>fns tan tly interested my 
curiosity. I got the impression something worried them. They seemed to be 
thinking aloud without expecting an answer or comment to what each said. 

As I approached the group, their talking became loud enough to be 
heard at a distance. (In the United States, people use the adjectives **loud'* 
and '•noi%" as descriptive of the Puerto Ricans. Even the Puerto Ricans, them- 
selves joke about it, but with some bitterness. Some American-born use the 
phrase as a way of fnsulting and degrading the members of the group). 

-Upon reaching the group of Puerto Rican boys, I overheard one of 
them saying "here we are not worth a penny, we are less than a Black... i 
they teach us to kill rats but what they do not teach us is how to kill people*'. 
I immediately stopped to see if I could get the full meaning of these words. 
The boys did not hesitate to relate their feelings to me. 

. They were talking about an incident which occured the night before. 
A member of another minority waited in the darkest section of the neighbor- 
hood and killed a Puerto Rican as he returned home from work. The boys 
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felt that the cit) police "did nothing about the situation" simply because the 
victim was a Puerto Rican. (Later I learned the murderer was angry because 
he was not hired for the same job that was given to the Puerto Rican, al- 
though he was asking for a lower salary) . 

Discovering that I knew some of the boys, it was easier to get involved 
in their conversation. What was said was not as important as the feelings 
each of their words conveyed. At times the boys were so serious that they 
appeared older and more mature for their ages. This situation was charac- 
terized by a combination of sadness and some bitterness. / 

In general, these boys, as well as other members of the Pfierto Rican 
community felt .thev were rejected in the United States; that nobody wanted 
to help them or was interested in their problems and welfare. 

One of the boys remarked, "What do we expect? After all, we are in- 
truders. We are not from here. They want us to go back to Puerto Rico. 
Who would care?". ^ ^ 

Another boy added, "Nfy sister says an agency worker told her that we 
Puerto Ricans should go back to Puerto Rico because we create, mor^ prob- 
lems in the United States. If we want to return to Puerto Rico, Public Welfare 
would prefer to give us money for the tickets". I mentioned that I knew 
many agencies trying to help the Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia. One boy 
stared at me for a while, then said. "Who would believe that? There are many 
persons working in the agencies, but you can never see what they have actu- 
ally done. My mother was' saying th^ other day to a neighjbor that she went 
to one of those agencies and after waiting a long time, nobody helped her. 
A receptionist insulted her because she could not explain her problem in 
English". 

The youngest member of the group commented: ''I know this thing, 
my father does not work and he receives a check twice a yionth. I will do 
like him; there is no need to study or to work". 

For the first time I heard some laughter. Another boy smiling and 
pinching the younger one, said, "he has been here long enough to know all 
the tricks". 

We continued talking about how their families came to the United 
States, the way they lived and how they felt about Philadelphia. The major- 
ity of the group agreed their families were planning to live forever in the 
United States. (This was contrary to the ones in New Haven and New Jersey, 
who said that some day they Would return to Puerto Rico) . 

The boys cornmented that they had heard the situation of the poor in 
Puerto Rico was worse than in Philadelphia. Those in Puerto Rico did not 
have hot water, refrigerators, electric stoves or ^other common facilities fur- 
nished in an apartment* or home 'in the United States. There they received 
more economic aid, such as work compensation and public assistance. One 
of the boys added, "1 heard my father say thaj he does not work during the 
winter and he receives a monthly check". ^ 
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One who seemed to be giving some serious thought to what we w ^re 
discussing said: "If I . were iO go to Puerto Rico, I would not know anybody 
or any place". He then added his sister had told him about her visiting 
latives in Puerto Rico. She, found she was eager to return to Philadelphia; 
the Puerto Rican rural areis were boring. While in Puerto Rico, she aid 
not know where, to go or wnat to do. 

Con<jerning their family arrangements to come to the United States, 
most of these boys' fathers were the first to come to the mainland, usually as 
workers in the New Jersey/ tomato camps. Some of them finished their con- 
tracts, but others deserted the camps and came, to Philadelphia. After finding 
j6bs and knowing their jpommunity, they sent for the rest of the family. 
(This is a pattern usually observed in the Puerto Rican migration to the 
United States) . On the arrival of some families in the city, they lived in very 
small apartments located in the Puerto Rican community, others lived with 
Puerto Rican friends or relatives until they worked out more permanent ar- 
rangements. ' ^ i 

One of the older boys said many of the Puerto Rican youngsters in 
the United States felt as though they were "floating in the air". He st-ated 
that many of them came to the United States as babies and others were born 
on the mainland. As a result, they felt confused. They did not know about 
Puerto Rico or enough of the United States. They lived in an area where- 
Puerto Rican customs and values prevailed, everyone expressing himself mainly 
in Spanish. Their knowledge of Puerto Rico was what they heard strictly 
from Puerto Rican relatives and friends, who like themselves had limited 
knowledge concerning Puerto Rico and its history. Many of the boys had 
never visited the island. As to American culture and Americans, they only 
knew what they were taught in school, plus their relations with teachers and 
other classmates. In conflict with these teachings, they heard at the same 
time other ideas their parents expressed about Americans and the city. Some- 
times there were contradictions between what they saw the American born 
did and what their parents told them to do and to believe. They became 
confussed and asked themselves what is the right thing to do. 

They further explained how they saw American girls going out with 
more freedom, doing what they wanted to do and American boys behaving 
in a very independent way. These young Americans were allowed to have 
their own apartments, to live alone and to make their own decisions. If a 
young Puerto Rican boy tried to^ do the same, his parents would say this was 
wrong and would administer punishment, He had to ask for permission to 
go out and he was not permitted tp return home late. He ,should continue 
living with his parents until adulthood, and until theni^ickt supervision was 
given to all activities. / ^ \ 

In reference to Puerto Rican girls, one boy spoke of his sister. When 
she was accompanied by a boy to a party, she needed a chaperonc and always 
had to be home early. Their parents would never let her go out with friends 
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they themselves did not know. Spending a weekend with friends was never 
allowed. A girl would also be punished if caught holding harids with a boy 
who was not her official boyfriend. If a boy visited a girl often, the parents 
considered the couple engaged. 

One of the boys said he did not like to go out with Puerto Rican girls 
because they were too formal and serious. He added that when a boy wanted 
to go out with one of them, he had to go to her house for permission and get 
the approval of her father. He was told to return home early and usually 
the girl s chaperone accompanied them. The boy found this boring and lack- 
ing in excitement. 

The boy who began this topic of discussion said they did not know 
how to identify themselves. "Should we say we are Americans or should we 
identify ourselves as Puerto Ricans?" He said they were not sure. Their re- 
latives insisted they had the same rights as Americans, but Americans insisted 
they were Puerto Ricafis. Since they did not relate often with the American 
born, they ignored their rights and duties. They never had visited the center 
of the city. They did not venture this far because parents told them they 
were not accepted, and if anything wrong happened they could be blamed 
and iaken to jail. 

In general, these boys gave the impression that they had been taught 
to be^suspicious, to distrust others, even their own Puerto Ricans moving up 
in thej^ socio-economic scale. "If one of them does something for you, he ex- 
pects something in exchange". I observed that the Puerto Ricans moving up 
in the social scale usually tried to move out of the Puerto Rican community 
and speak English. Some of them told me that they preferred not to be 
identified as Puerto Ricans. 

^y conversation with these Puerto Rican boys, in many aspects, was a 
reflection of what I heard constantly from various members of the Puerto 
Rican communities in New Haven, New Jersey, New York and Philadelphia. 
They pointed out some characteristic feelings of the group all of you are 
trying to help. At this pqint one could ask why they feel that way when so 
many people are trying to help them. May be the answer is that it is not 
what is given but how it is given. In other words, if their feelings are ig- 
nored, they" are not considered in the helping process and a positive relation- 
ship is impossible. 

As a result of this, the question to be answered is: How do we get 
a better and more effective approach in making an adequate educational pro- 
gram available for the Puerto Rican children in the United States? This is' 
in the process of being ansVered. My everyday experience in the United 
States shows there are stumbling blocks tbjit interfere in the free interaction 
between the ones in need of education and^he one^ willing to offer it. 

For the last decade, educators, scientists^ and the majoriti of the Amer- 
ican community on the mainland have been raising questions abput the Puerto 
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Rican fneml?ers of its population with whom they share part of their life. 
On the other hand; most of the Puerto Ricans living there are asking them- 
selves about their host neighbors, whom man) times ^they 3o not understand 
and in many ways feci' mistreated and rejected by them. ^ 

It has been my experience that when somebody talks of misunderstanding 
in relation to Puerto * Ricans and the American born, there is a tendfency to 
*put emphasis on the language barrier. It is an important aspect to be con- 
sidered, but there are other elenig^ts iii this process of communication that 
seem more important and meaningful. 

As^educators all of yon possess the knowledge needed to play your role 
effectively and to meet your profession and job expectations, but something 
more is needed to reach groups like the Puerto Ricans living in the United 
States. ,1 am fSure you are here trying to identify that something. To know 
and to understand the people we are teaching is a very important aspect in 
the teaching process. Education is a human affair and it tak& pllce in the 
interaction of two human beings, the teacher and the student. As you know 
each one brings to this process elements related to his culture, society and 
family which affect, condition, and permeate his reactions and behavior toward 
the learning process. To„know the persons to be educated, their values, morals, 
and cultural background is as imp'ortant as jtnowjng the material to be taught. 
It has been my experience that when the educator knows his student as a 
member of a culture, he will communicate better, stimulate ^learning and in- 
terest in assiniilating and using what is learned. 

/ In your interaction ^cith your Puerto Rican students you should* recall^ 
of the experience previously jold, that Puerto Ricarts in the United States are 
suspicious, feel rejected, and not all of therp trust the American born. They 
have a pboi; self image, are confujsed about their identity and do not accept 
other minority groups, considering themselves attacked by them. They feel 
rejected by minority groups, judged by other Puerto Rioans, criticized by 
ir|kin Americans and ignored by Ame|:ican born whites, whom they consider 
Indifferent. ^ ^ , . 

^^^SGPiScious of the'Pucrxo Rican limitations in trying to adjust themselves 
to a.differerit culture, different social institution^ and agencies, among them, 
the .school, haye been planning, organizing and implementing different ser- 
vices directed to help them, only to^erfcounter problems in reaching members 
pf the group. The impossibility to find the best way to deal with the situation 
has* crated a sense of frustration, not^ only among the Puerto Rfcans, but also 
among the ones who, like you, are offering help and are interested in the 
general welfare of groups. 

To illustrate a little more effectively what a Puerto RiCan visiting a 
Public Welfare agency migjit^ encounter, * I would like to tell you of my own 
little experiment. ^ 

One qf my professors at. the University of Pennsylvania suggested, as an 
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experiment, that I go lo, a Public Welfare agency lo seek information concern- 
ing Lhe^services available. I V/as not to reveal my educaiionaJ background, but 
to appear as!a Puerto Rfcan ]\x)kihg for information, orientation and guidance. 

My first encounter was with the. receptionist, an American lady who 
greeted mfc somewhat coldly. Her attitude revealed that she had moriSTimpor- 
tant matters to ^ttend to other than helping me. After inquiring for some in- 
formation she abruptly told me to wait. She then proceeded ,to read some 
forms and then carried on a conversation with another employee at the next 
desk, After a while she returned stating that I should go to the second4||jMr 
to another seaion. After explaining the sanie tiling on the second floor, I was 
then referred to another section. This saHie routine CQntinued for a period 
of four hours of being^ifted from person to person. By closing time, I was 
exhausted and had to leave without any definite information or a sense of 
accomplishment. 

Tiie next day I repeated my ordeajj^to my Professor with slight rage, 
as I felt that this v/as, no doubt, what an'average Puerto Rican must have to 
endure when seeking aid from this agency. No wonder they^ bec^e disgusted 
and refuse to return. ^ 

J then returnefi to the agency, this time in a different way^. At first, 
encoutering the same receptionist, I was greeted in much the same wa^ as 
the day before. She was quite, shocked and her attitude changed completely 
after I told her my name, educational background and fhe specific person I 
vfished to see. 'I presented a letter signed by the agency Director inviting me 
to come to the agency. Her response was quite prompt and L was ushered 
directly into the Director's office. ^ 

My experiment was explained to the Director, who in turn accepted it as 
a fact, but showed ^a little embarrassment at the outcome. She said they were 
trying to deal with the sixyation, offering orientation to all the personnel on 
how to relate to the Puerto^ Ricans coming to the agency and hiring more 
Puerto Rican workers. She accepted that there was a lack of understanding of 
the^ group's feelings, needs, and beh^ior. ^ ^ 

My experiment seems to prove that some workers and professionals m'uit 
have more knowledge of the Puerto Rican cultural background, theii* feelings, 
fears, and needs as >vell as more unHerstanding of their own feelings and re- 
actions toward members of this group. The professional attitudes and behav- 
ior are, at times, a deciding jfactor as to whether the Puerto Rican will return 
to the agency for assistance.^ This experiment demonstrates some of the ele- 
ments 'fhalt are blocking a productive interaction between the ones in need 
and thk ones responsible for giving it. , / '* 

It IS my opinion that when professionals are assigned to work wfth the 
Puprto ^Ricans in the United States, no matter whcfther they are American 
bo^n, Latin Ainericans, or Puerto Ricans, first, they should ask themselves 
some questions: How do I feel toward the Puerto'Ricans? What are my id^as 



and knowledge about them? Am I genuinel) interested in trying to under- 
stand and help them? Unclear feelmgs and ideas hinder the readiness and 
understanding needed to establish a helping relationship. Many stcredtype 
ideas ^ire influencing the interaction taking place between the Puerto Rican 
and the American born. Ignorance and lac'k of understanding are separating 
the Puerto Rican migrants, from the rest of the American community and 
vice-veria. , \ v 

I often observed 'the tendency to judge everyone ifi the minority groups 
with the stereotyped criteria and ide^ prevailing in the community. This is 
another element that makes interaction and understanding very difficult. To 
expect of a Puerto Rican what you expect from another minority group mem- 
ber is a misjudgement. Every member of a culture and every human being 
is unique, has his own characteristics, feelings and behavior as well as his own 
limitations a^id potentials. It is important^ realize this if one is really in- 
terested in helping. If a person feels he, is rejected, not loved, judged and 
criticized, he is not rea<iy to get involved in a process of learning. He is so 
emotionally involved that we should connect, first, with his emotions and 
feelings, and then with his problematic situation. ^ 

You know better than I do, ihat in the learning process, childrert should 
be prepared to learn. Taking in consideration wb^t I'have already said, do 
yoa;, think all the Pyerto Rican childrert *in the XJnited States are ready to 
participate in iht learning process? .As they themselves expressed in the ex- 
perience mentioned previously, they have ideas and feelings that create stum- 
bling blocks in the process. 

While f was in the JJnited Sc'ktes, many times I heard teachers talking 
about the way Puerto Rican parents and children reacted toward the discus^ 
si6h of certain topics in the classroom. More than that, tbey did not seem 
interested in the classes, and were frequently absent. On the other hand, I 
heard Puerto Rican parents and children saying there was something wrong 
with the American educational system. Some children felt somewhat uncom- 
fortable in the classroom. This was caused by discussion about sex, the use of 
pills, planned families, etc. Sex is taboo as a topic of conversation in these 
Puerto Rican families. Most of th.ese Puerto Ricans have large families and 
er, their children their. =wealth. If they should discuss the topic, 
the iflan considers this is the woman's affair. Sex should not be discussed with 
the children. - * 

The PuertcT^ican parents have Reactions to some areas of the schooL 
system in specific. They say their children are considered retarded and refer- 
red to classes for retarded children because their English is not good enough, 
or because they do not participate in class. In addition, when intelligence 
tests are given, the material used is in English and not adapted to' their cul- 
tural background. As a result Puerto Ricans are downgraded. They jsay Puerto 
Ric^n children have to attend overcrowded schools where the level of education 



is low and the methods used to overcome- poor achievement are ineffective. 
In school the children feel rejected by teachers and classmates. 

The Puerto Rican parents stated that the lack of good. counselors was 
one of the reasons why a high percentage of the Puerto Rican youths dropped 
out of school before graduating. When I. told them that I knew the school 
had counselors to help them, they suggested ^hat school officials should come 
'to their homes to explain the importance of school attendance, to talk with 
them, to familiarize themselves* \vith the Puerto Rican environment and prob- 
lems. I perceived in their reaction that they feared to be rejected again. 

In Philadelphia, there is a high percentage of school drop-outs among 
Puerto Rican children, including intelligent students. It, is a fact that sonie 
parents push theip^tSTTTpring into taking jobs to help alleviate the family prob- 
lei|is In addition, some times their many economic problems make it impos- 
sible for them to purchase materials needed for educational purposes and the 
seasonal clothing means extra expenses. The lack of adequate clothing results 
in frequent absences from school.^ 

Teachers stressecf that one main problem for^many Puerto Ricans was 
their inefficiency in English. Since their parents and friends speak Spanish 
daily, they rarely get a chance to practice their English. Often Puerto, Ricans 
are afraid of expressing themselves in English because schoolmates tend to 
make fun of their accent and when errors are made. This reaction is humil- 
iating for the Puerto Rican children. 

'There are some aspects of our cultural background that will give clues 
of how and why some Puerto Rican children behave and react in ways not 
clearly understood. In the family life parents are overprotective with their 
children. Puerto Rican families are extended ones, and function as a unit. 
The kinship bonds ar;p strong. The father is the dominant figure in the 
management of the family. He is the provider, the decision maker and the 
authority in family affairs. A Philadelpha teacher described him, as a dictator. 
The mother is the, enforcer of orders and the one in charge of the family in- 
ternal affairs. Puerto Rican men in the United States are very , critical and 
do not accept the roles played by the American born men and vyomen. They 
describe the American 'born 'male as passive and the American women as too 
a^gi^cS^ive. Puerto Rican men think their wives are trying to imitate Amer- 
ican women. Thi^ is one of the' reasons why they do not want them to go out 
of ^the Puerto *Rican community. Puerto Rican parents consider the sex free- 
dom of the boys, and girls in.the United States immoral' and that it is an insult 
to ofient their children ort sex relations and in the use of pills. 

Ir\ the Puerto Rican groOps I visited in the Unit^c^ 'States a njan fs not 
welcomed in a Puerto Rican woman's home vyhen her }i"ust>and ^ is absent. 
Puerto Rican men are very jealou^. If a male worker or teacher visits the 
woman when the man is oUtsidc, she will not express her fears but vyill ap- 
pear evasive and shy. ' • \ 



If a teacher wants to discuss some problems oi^ to motivate Puerto Ricans 
to participate in some activities, first he should direct himself to the man of 
the family, even if the activity is to be directed to the wife. An example was 
given to me by a doctor. He was organizing a group activity to orient preg- 
nant women., A nurse visited some Puerto Rican families to explain the^pur- 
poses of the tneeting to the wives and to motivate them to attend. Although 
they accepted the invitation, none of them attended the meetings. Later it was 
explained that their husbands refused to authorize them to attend, because 
the nurse did not discuss it beforehand wi^i them. 

I heard some workers and teachers say they could not understand why 
'Puerto Ricans in the United States refused t|0 move to a better neighborhood 
when it was possible. Because of this Puei/to Ricans are described as indtf- 
fereni, apathetic, negative, and passive. It^is a reality that Puerto Ricans in 
some cities of the United States are not interested in moving out of the Puerto 
Rican comnwiaity. This is an expression pf their fears and their refusal is a 
vyay of protecting themselves. They prefe^ to continue living in poor housing 
conditions and neighborhoods where they^are near relativ^es and close to friends. 
They accept these limitations if it mean^ living in'a world which is known to 
them and where they feel protected bj',the group from a world they consider 
hostile. It is a fact that they have constructed their little island within the'city. 

Another ar^a which creates misjudgements 'is the frequency of illegal 
unions among these groups of Puerto^ Ricans ip,-t/ie. United States. Some work- 
ers classify this as immoral; but this arrangement is a w^ to syrvive in their 
environment. Quoting what a Puerto Rican woman once tbld me will give 
you a clearer explanation. Explaining why she was .giving with a ^man with- 
out getting married, she said: '*H'L needed somebody to take care of his chil- 
dren and I needed somebody to pay my bills. This was the simplest and only 
solution in solving o^nh our probfcms and we are happy'\ 

Frequently Puertd Ricans are criticized for tardiness in not keeping ap- 
pointments. Puerto Ricans are nop time-oriented. That is/why they are not 
on time and do not see this as a sign of indifference. At the ^iame tinie, they 
•are present.oriented, thus creati/ig problems when they discuss Jjlans with 
Americans who are* basically future-oriented. . * 

Likewise Puerto Ricahs are not group-oriented. ' Some reactions of work- 
ers and teachers concerning Puerto Ricans in the United States are due to 
the fact they do not attehd meetings. Most Puerto Ri<fans dislike having to 
participate in group activities. Many of them become frustrated and, once 
again, suspicious. One Puerto Hican woman confided th^ she did nol trust 
the meetings because "one reveals problems and everybody comes to^ hear 
and know about our personal life"? They feel their problems areaheir own 
and should not be overheard by a large. group. They describe the meetings * 
as all talk, with promises made', but no action taken. Others thinl the pro- 
fessionals are not interested in them, resulting in make believe meetings. 
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Sometimes Puerto Ricans are misunderstood, since they have so many 
problems, but refuse to ask for help or consult witJ^ counselors and teachers. 
Here you can see pride. This group of Puerto Ricans dislike sharing their 
intimate problems with people unknown to them. They prefer to discuss and 
solve their problems within the family group. The second resource -used would 
be relatives or close friends, perhaps neighbors. ' Only after these sources fail 
do they move pn to an agency, counselor, or teacher, but they do so with fear 
and suspicion. They Want to prove they do not create problems, they can 
solve their own problems. ThTs is wh) they fail to express themselves freely 
and some times refuse to meet appointments. Puerto Ricans do not openly 
express aggressiveness and it is very difficult for them to say no. Even if they 
disagree with workers and teachers, they will not express their feelings, but 
they will ignore what was said or asked. They share a combina|fen of shyness 
and fear These are the reasons why workers or teachfrs^eed t<y be somewhat 
aggressive in their approach and viMt them in^TheTr home%D*fe to their feel- 
ings of being rejected and their low self-esteem, they tend to misinterpret the 
reactions of others. Once a Puerto Rican felt insulted because a worker gave 
her a note with her nami^ on a piece of paper while she gave a card to other 
' persons. 

Puerto Ricans are very expressive and open in* their love and sympathy 
manifestations. They gii^ a great em^phasis to hospitality, which is felt as 
an obligation and charged With great emotional content. When spmeone vis- 
its their home, they always^offer refreshments and feel hurt if the gesture is 
refused. To them, this can 1)^ interpreted as rejection.- T^ey love to give 
presents to people who do things for them. This is their way of expressing 
gratification. Once I knew, a girl who came home crying because her teacher 
refused to accept a gift. 

, Teachers point out that they do not understand why Puerto Rican 
parents fail to improve themselves." They refuse to go to English classes or 
vocational courses. The parents say that they are more interested in the edu- 
catfbn of their children rather than themselves. Parents feel that having more 
education their children would not have the problems this generation is facing 
Jn the United Stat^s.^ Many of them are conscious of the need, to learn English 
but they insist on expressing themselves in S{^anish in or^er to maintain their 

identify as Puerto Ricans. . ' - 1 % ? \ A 

I ^ \ \ \ 

In addition Puerto Rican adults fail to attend school because adult 
Classes are given in the evenings. This is the time they prefer to- remain home 
with their families. Furthermore, classes are held in areas fa^ away from their 
homes and husbands are reluctant to have their wives alone late in strange 
neighborhoods. The man refuses to attend* the classes since he is tired after 
a day of work. Some Puerto Rican men say they do not like adult classes 
because they are treated like children. One teacher told me that one of the 
real reasons why .Puerto Ricans refused to participate in these classes was that ^ 
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it was.hard for them to accept that they did not know English after being so 
many years in the States. 

These arc some of the characteristics of the Puerto Ricans you are Drying 
to teach and to help. These are the ways they feel and react. I want to em- 
phasize that if you want to help them, first you haye to look for them, initiate 
the communication, make it clear that you want to help, accept them as they 
are, with their potentials and limitations. Vou are part of the American so- 
ciety they perceive as "cold and indifferent". These ideas can be erased if 
you attempt to mamtain a real warm relationship with them. They are eager 
to establish this connection, to feel accepted and loved. Up to now, when 
some of them visit agencies they return home with unexpressed frustrations 
and a decision never to become involved in a similar experience again. 

Many Puerto Ricans in the United States feel programs ^are planned 
out for t^em rather than with them. They do not like othei* ta define their 
needs and to consider them unable to cope with their situation. They should 
be helped to define their problems, participate in seeking solutions and plan- 
ning programs As teachers you cofuld help them to do so. We have to re- 
member that many people in the United States usually emphasize the Puerto 
Ricans' limitations and seldom recognize their potentialities. Those poten 
tialities should be acknowledged. I 

In the educational level one has to consider that Puerto Ricans have 
to learn many things to live in the United States. This is a constant learning 
/rocess which is not simple for them. People fail to learn unless there is some 
Icind of reward as a consequence of lealrning. Do the Puerto Ricans have a 
clear idea about the reward? I am not | sure of this. If goals are distant and 
they cannot see success in attaining tl^ese goals, there will be no results. 

If you are trying to help the Puerto Rican children, you have to con- 
sider^ that the school program should help to break barriers on all levels ol 
their lives, such as jobs, churches, scho9ls, housing and recreational facilities. 
No program directed to help the Puerto Ricans in the United States will work 
until the blocks to understanding^ respect, love and equal opportunities are 
removed. 

Dr. Collazo 

< i 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are ready for questions. Dr. Maunez 
and Dr. Garcjf^ will be glad to answer any question you may wish to ask. 

Dr. Josephine Pane — Rutgers University 

I've been listening with gr^at interest to what has been said this morn- 
ing, and as a teacher of English as a second language, I am interested in the 
problem whic^h has arisen. I am very aware.Jof the necessity for us as teachers 
on the mainland to know soi^ething about the culture of the Puerto Ricans. 
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I wonder if the Commonwealth has taken some steps to instruct the Puerto 
, Ricans in our culture and folk ways as well. 

In other words, it seems a little^ bit as if tfie b^prden of understanding 
is being phcJd only upon us. I wonder if we could not share this responsi- 
bility by preparing the Puerto Rican children before they come to us, some- 
what at least, so that they could also understfind our problems. 

Dr. GARciA 

The only thing I can say is that 'I am not blaming you; this is 
two-way problem and I feel that it is important that the American born know 
about the Puerto Ricans and the Puerto Ricans know about the Anglos. I don't 
want to give the impression that I am blaming one group, it is a responsibility 
of both groups. But you are dealing^ with a group of Puerto Ricans that 
don't know their own cultural background in many aspects. I Uiink you have 
presented a challenge to the Commonwealth to do something. No doubt it is 
our responsibility and we should accept it» 

Dr. Pane 

This is exactly what I wondered, if the Commonwealth was planning 
to Bo something like this, because that would help our problem too. 

Dr. Maunez 1 ' * 

I had a very interesting experience. It was on July 15 and 16 ,when 
I attended a conference in the Summer Bilingual Institute in Manhattan. As 
a matter of fact, the principal of that school is here. That was an outstanding, 
example of what should be done in utilizing the cultural background in cur- , 
riculum development. Mr. Alejandro Rodriguez can make a brief comment 
on that kind, of program. As the other part of* the question is what could 
oSyone, that is something I hop^ will come out of this conference, specific 
suggestions. We can look retrospectively *at what has been done, but let us look 
{Prospectively. ' 

AIrs. Delia Ortiz — District 45, New York 

I am a Puerto Rican born here in Puerto 'Rico. At* the aVe of two 
months I was taken to the States. I feel about Dr. Garcia's speech, mat I want 
to feel a proud Puerto Rican, not a pitiful one, the way it has been discussed 
here now, as some kind of conflict. I go with the lady that spoke before. 
If this country is really anxious to do something, let's prepare our people, 
our Puerto Ricans, when they go to the States, then' we should understand 
each other."" -4ffi telling you this^as a pure Puerto Rican. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Carmen Perez - Brooklyn..-, 

I am Director of a bilingual program. I would like to react to the lady 
from New Jersey, who wants Puerto Ricans to be prepared to understand the 
problems of the North Americans. I just want to point out that here in Puerto 
Rjco the children learn the Star Spangled Banner and the. pledge of allegiance, 
and they never learn the Boripquena. They also learn about Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and all of the North American heroes, and Puerto Rican heroes are 
never discussed. ^ 

Dr. Pastor 

I would like to answer the last lady that came to the microphone. I 
want to tell her that here wherever we sing or play the Star Spangled Banner, 
we also sing and play La Borinqucfia. In the schools we no longer have exer- 
cises or gatherings which require the singing of national anthems. We teach 
about the heroes of the nation and Puerto Ricp and the great men of the 
wprld regardless of nationality. 

Unidentified Speaker j • ' 

I have a question directed to Dr. Maunez. Apparently from the many 
things Dr. Maunez told us, I would gather that one of the major disfun<;tions 
that have taken place in the mainland, and certainly beginning to take place 
in Puerto Rico as well, is a kind of institutional and academic racism and 
class discrimination. I would like you to indicati to us if you believe that it 
is possible to overcome all of these assumptions without first going , to the 
heart of the problem, which is institutional and academic r^kism and class 
^crimination. > • ' , 



Dr. Maunez , 

Frankly speaking, if I were goitig to s^y what are the outstanding neg- 
ative points of the American culture, I mean the United State! mainland, it 
is racial discrimination. I think that any opportunity that {dould be taken to 
fight what you call the ^institutionalized racism, should be taken to the max- 
imum. I msist that there is a basic difference irr"that respect between this 
small island of Puerto Rico and the mainland.* ^ 

t)ne of the basic dangers of a Puerto Rican moving to the States is 
meeting Jor the first time this traumatic experience. ,! agreevthat there is that 
kind of institutionalized negative point. I sugp&t that all efforts be exerted 
to overcome it.. ' " s » « . • 

Mrs. Margaret Henderson — ManhatLn 

I would like to know how to reconcile some of the statements made* 
by Dr. Garcfa with those made hy-Dr, Maunez. Dr. Garcfa gaVe what I ,con- 
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sidcr many stereotyped expectations from Puerto Ricans living in New York 
City, while Dr. Maunez gave quite a history to show that there is a multiplicity 
pf cultural influences in the Puerto Rican family. 



Dr. Maunez' 

As to the part of the question addressed to my dissertation, Til repeat 
what I have said. If we look at Puerto Rican history, it is rich in different 
cultural influences. It is not monolithic. No one can deny that 'Puerto Rico, 
four hundred years under the Spanish regime, was under a different cultural 
influence than the Anglo Saxon influence since the Spanish American War. 
In this particular case I have to be consistent with what I have said about 
cultural pluralism. The other nationalities who have established themselves' 
in Puerto Rico brought their own contributions. What we have here is a i^igc 
combination of different cultural influences. We have to look at the positive 
side of this enrichment. This is why I, affirmed that the Puerto Rican person- 
ality is not monolithic as to cultural origin, it has received the influence of 
different ethnic groups and. different nationalities and if I were asked if that 
is an asset or a. liability, undoubtedly it*s an asset. 

Unidentified Speaker 

Dr. Maunez, in speaking about the cultural background of the Puerto 
Rican child, I jUst heard you mention four hundred years under Spanish rule, 
and then the Anglo-Saxon culture since 1898. You have not mentioned about 
the effect of this on the national perscjiality, or the possibility of being them- 
selves: Could^you speak to that? • * 

f < - ' » 

Dr. Maunez 

.» • 

I was thinking of mentioning' in my introductory remarks something 
. that I think would be pertinent to say here. It is that I came here as an 
^ educator and that I was going to dwell more on the sociological aspects of 
what I was going to say, but I am not inclined to go into political implica-, 
tions. I would leave that to persons dedicated to that kind of endeavor. 

EuGENlo MarRero - School Board Meniber of District 7 

I, was going to ask about the same thing. I wanted to know 'if you 
had deliberately omittjed this topic. The way you answer shows that you did. 

) 

Thank you. 
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Unidentified Speaker 

May I bring up a pedagogical implication? f was very happy to hear 
you say that there is no one Puerto Rican, no one American, no one Sicilian, 
which I am. As I think of the term culture, we all have individual person- 
alities and different ethnic groups formed by history. Would it not be advis- 
able to talk in truth about the unlversatility of culture rather than cultural 
differences. I think this is one of the pedagogical implications that I should 
like to hear afresh at this conference. 
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TESTING AND PLACEMENT OF PUERtWrICAN CHILDREN 



October 19, 1970 ^ . 

2:00 to 3:00 P. M. 

Dr. Gallardo ' ^ 

It is my privilege and pleasure to present your presiding officer for this 
session. He is Professor of Educational Psychology at the University of Puerto 
Rico and a recognized leader among his colleagues. He is highly regarded for 
his brilliant career as an educator. Ladies and Gentlemeh: I present your 
chairman, Dr. Ram6n Ramirez L<ipez. ' 

Dr. RamIrez L<5pez 

This afternoon we are here to discuss a very interesting topic: "Testing 
and Placement of Spanish speak^g Children". Teaching the cultural minorities 
in any society is certainly a very difficult task. To teach the cilhmal minorities 
in a society, it is necessary for the educator to know the languages^ that is,to 
know the vernaculai* and the other language and know them well. It is neces- 
sary for the teacher to know the methodology and all the^ technological strat- 
egies needed to teach effectively. 

But I would say that is not enough. To teach the children and adoles- 
cents coming from-, segments of the population, in this case, from the Spanish- 
speaking segment, it is necessary to know the psychodynamics of human be- 
havior. We all know that people, human beings, are influenced both by their 
own selves, that is their own growth and development, and also influenced by 
the environment. It is necessary for the teacher to be well informed and com- 
pletely decided to use all the knowledge that is possible. 

It is necessary for the teacher to be able to have empathy with the stu- 
dents, the children and the adolescents, and to be able to put himself in such 
a level that the child and adolescent can grasp the reality of their environment... 

This afternoon we are going to deal with the teaching of Spanish-speak* 
ing students in large cities like New York City. I am not referring solely to' 
Puerto Rican students, but all Spanish-speaking students in mainland cities. 

We have three speakers: Dr. Charles O. Hamill, Dr. Jorge Dieppa-, and 
Mr. Quiles. All of them 4re qualified to speak on the subject. 

Dr. Hamill will be 'the first speaker; He has lived, in Puerto iRico for 
over thirty years. Here fie married and raised his family. He has "done a great 
deal of research on the elementary, secondary and graduate levels. FrSm 1959 
to the present. Dr. Hamill ^bas carried oh a number of research projects oik 
different aspects of the't^aching of English, and he himself has had extensive 
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experience on tjtic teaching of English. Both as an undergraduate and graduate 
student, he received trainings on the teaching of English. Dr. Hamill is now 
Projfcssor of Testing and Evaluation in the Department 5f Graduate Studies of 
the College of Education of the yhiversity of Puerto Rico. 

He will speak to us on testing ,and evaluation at the elementary level. 

Dr. Jorge Dieppa is a Puerto Rican. He has studied both here and ii} 
the States, F^e is a graduate of the University of Puerto Rico, and has a doctor- 
from Purdue University in clinical psychology. He has been visiting profes- 
sor it the University of V^enezuela, has been a professor at the University of 
Puerto Rico, directed the Office of Testing at the University of Puerto Rico 
and is now the Director of the Puerto Rico Office of the College .Entrance Ex- 
amination Board; wl^ere he is doing a magnificient job. / 

Mr. Jos^ Quiles is^a young Puerto Rican who left the island five Aibnths 
ag0 after graduating from the Mayaguez Campus of the University of Puerto 
Rico. He has a B. A. in Political Sciencf. rf^^orked in Colombia as^ mem- 
ber of th^ Peace Corps, and is now in New Jersey, where he has beeri working 
in the field of guidance. 

Our first speaker is Dr, Charles O. HamillT 

Dr. Hamill ^ ✓ 

Of the many decisions a school administrator must make few are as trou- 
blesome, and perhaps as difficult, as that of placing judiciously a non English 
speaking' child in school. This is now a 'decision which more and n^re main- 
land school ad minis tractors must be facing. * y 

The largest single segment of the United States population speaking a 
language other than English is probably that composed of those of Spanish 
speaking origin. According to the most recent figures at hand (d^ta from the 
1970 Census are not yet available) , Puerto Ricans ar^ living in all the States, 
being mainly concentrated in the Northeast, with around 800,000 in New York 
City alone, *apd with large settlements in Chicago, Philadelphia, Hartford, Los 
Angeles, and New Jersey. Mexican Americans, continuously fed by Mexican 
immigrants, heavily populate the American Southwest (Texas, Colorado, New 
Mexicoj Arizoi^ia and California), and since 1960 there has been a steady move- 
ment of refugees Trom Cuba to Miami, Florijia, and from tliere spreading over 
the rest of the States. ' ^ 

^ ^he dimensions of the problem are madjC more evident when we note 
that during the 1967 68 school year 10,468 students dropped out of school in 
Puerto Rico with the stated intention of moving to New Yort City. Contrari- 
wise, the same year 4886 stfidents enttred^ the publii schools of Puerto Rico 
from New York City. An average of over 40,000 Mexicans haV^been entering 
the United States annually since 1960, and from 1961 to 1968 a tS?^ of 309,168 
Cubans took asylum in the United States, of whom 103,272 remrnxxca in Florida. 

Although all have a common cultural heritage of language, religion, and 
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home and personal value orientation, these three gTbups differ }n many aspects, 
among as well as between themsefves. in educational background, proficiency 
in understanding and speaking English, years residence in the mainland, socio- 
economic condition, color of ^kin, aspirations, attitudes toward schoohng, and 
even in nuances of speaking th^ Spanish language. It is important that these 
differences be recognized and undei;stood. 

Many of the adults in these groups, other than seasonal migrant farm 
laborers, perhaps, have children to be placed in school. 

, Such being the case, what are jhe bases upon which a school ^adminis- 
trator can make decisions for placement of children of these Spanish-speaking 
people who know little or no English? How tnay the knowledges, abilities, 
aptitudes, attitudes and aspirations the child brings with him be measured ^r 
idiDtified? Where within the school systim might the child be placed so tttat 
he may feel secure in his new environment and h^ve successful learning expe- 
riences? ' \ 

A consideration of questions such as these leads us, properly to an exam- 
ination of those fa({tors that arc relevant to predicting thfe succej^ of Spanisli- 
speaking children in a school system where the language of instruction irin 
English, and the values being stressed are rfiose .essentially based on "The Pro- 
testant Ethic" of middle-class white Americans. 

Among these factors are included: 

(1) The kind of home the child comes from-its cultural atributes and 
va 1^ orientation. 

*(2) The child's previous record, if any, of educational attainment. 

(3) His potential for succeeding in school: level of general .ability and 
proficiency in understanding and speaking English. 

(4) The psycho — and sociolingUistic effects of bilingualism. 

(5) Instruments valid for placement purposes. i * 

The discussion in relation to the first threer^^these five points has been 
derived largely from Carter's recent book, Mexican Americans in School: A 
History of Educational N.eglect (1970) ; Cordasco and Bucchioni's Puerto Rican 
Children in Mainland Schools: A Source Book for Teachers (1968).; and the 
Coleman Report, Equalizing Educational Opportunity (1966). Educators who 
are confronted problems of placement of Spanish-speaking children in 

their schools would do well to have these three ^publications at hand. 

The Home Environment , of the Spanish-Speaking Child'' 

Considerable atterftion has been given ^to the relation of economic de- 
privation and low educational level of parents to the achievement of their 
children in school. Studies have shown thatj the Puerto Rican adults who 
910VC iQ the mainland arl oft^n poorly schooled, with limited knowledge of 
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English, unskilled, primarily of rural origin, farmhands or ordinary laborers. 
As such thcj do not represent a cross-sectioa of the Puerto Rican» population. 
In N^w Yo^ City,^ the Puerto Ricans, most of whom were ^ born in Puerto 
Rico,* were characterized in 1960 as having .the lowest level of formal educa- 
tion pf any identifiable ethnic or. racial group, with over 50 percent having 
less 'than the 8th grade of schooling (9:132). In 1960, 70 percent of the em- 
ployed Puerto Ricans in New York City were repoVtcd as being in low in- 
come occupations. , ^ . 

WT)ethbr in P^rto Rico or on the mainland these Puerto Ricans aie 
it the lowest' rung of the* economic ladder. 

Among the Mexican Americans we see a similar pattern: low skilled 
occupation^ and limited educational preparation. Their median income is^sub- 
stantially lower than that for the totah population, and their median years 
of schooling is lower' (7.1) than tjhat for any ethnic group in the Southwest 
except the American Indian (5:32) . In contrast with the Puerto Ricans of 
the Northeast, man)/ Mexican Americans are essentially non migrant in nature 
and ,are Usually long time residents of the Sowthwestem part of the Unltecf 
States, although immigration is a constant factor, as shown by Bureau of Im- 
' migration rtatistic*,that close to 300,000 Mexicans entered the United 'States 
* .during the decade qf 1951-1960. \ . ^ - ^ 

The* Cuban refugees apparently represent a different social (jjass. From 
informaf , Ol[)servation and reports in the prcs§, it seems that larg* nunibers 
of the Cutans have had professional background and. occupational experience 
typical of the middle<lass. They are ecfucationally conscious, highly motivated, 
and with^ high levels of aspiration. Howeve^v formal studies of this group of 
Spanish-speaking people as those cited oh the Mexican Americans and • the 
Puerto Ricans are not available. 

The ^Educational Attainimcnts of the Spanish-Speaking Child 

In yieW. of the low status occupations and educational level of Puerto 
Rican and Me^xican 'Americans cited in the foregoing section, we could ^sur- . 
mise.that their children achieve fK>orly in school. Thel*e are many studies 
which shojv this Jto be true. " - 

' For example, although Puerto Ricans occupied^over 15 percent of the 
^ elementary ^school enrollment in New York City in 1963, only 10 percent of ^ 
all Puerto Rican children in the third grade were reading at their .gprade level 
compared to 19 percent of the J^Iegroes anfl 55 percent of the others. By the 
cigth grade 13 percent of the Puerto Ricans were reading at or above grade 
level, in^ contrast to over 30 pe|;cent of the negroes. Of 21,000 diplomas from , 
the academic high school in 1963, only 1.6 percent went to Puerto Ricans. 
On -the otfrer hand one out of five students in vocational schools and almost 
o?ie of three in special schools were Puerto Ricans (9:134). These figures 
very likely r^ll^t^onditions* found in other large urban areas. 
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Similar figures are shown for the Mexican American child. Carter 
(5:17 ff.) notes that these children fail to reach the level of proffciency in 
reading generally acquired by Anglos, that achievement in arithmetic is also 
low, especially in those aspecu including language skills, and that a^lthough 
Mexi<5ir> American children start out fairly close to Anglos in measured achieve- 
ment of all kinds, they fall behind with each grade. Carter estimated that 
about 60 percent of children of Mexican descent beginning in Texan schools 
do not finish high school. 

The Coleman Report which analyzed achievement test Results of six 
racial or ethnic groups showed that the Puerto Rican child at the first grade 
was on a par with most other children of equal social status, but at the 6th, 
9th and 12th grades was more than three grade levels behind in reading, and 
at the same grades was 2.8, S.4 and 4.8 grade levels behind in mathematics. 
On the same study the Mexican Americans ranked higher than the Puerto 
Ricans but still lower than whites. Oriental Americans apd American Indians. 
Both Puferto Ricans and Mexican Americans fell progressively more, behind 
in tested achievement the longer they stayed in school. 1 

School achievement is closely related to social class and to home back-, 
ground. Parents ivith less education, less income and lower jstatus occupat^ns 
have children who achieve poorly in school. In a stud/^^ftri^ out on a large 
sample of primary school children in Puerto Rico in 1968, ,a direct reladon- 
ship was found between achievement in reading in Spanish with social class 
Jcvel as determined by the Hollingshead scale. Among other findings, was 
that the most educationally deprivwl children were boys Who lived in rural 
areas. 

There seems to be litde doubt that low occupational status, inadequate 
family income and. limited" schooling serve as powerful inhibitors to scliool 
achievement of children reared, in deprived 'circumstances (9:128-12'9) . 

. At this pbint several, things iiiust*|>c made dear: First, there are large 
variations aibdng^ individuals of any group, and Puerto Ricans and Mexican 
Americans 6an be found ^yho' achi^e as wefi as superior white Americans. 
We 'must refrain -Irom stereotyping , Spanish speakiigg* children. Second, we 
tnuil also keep in'mind^die effects *pf the ."self fulfillinlg prpbhecy." .Because 
Spanish-speaking children genei;3ftly havt had ppor ^dhievemftit recoirds does 
not necessarily niean they must fiave poor achievement.*. Lasdy, lost in the 
statistics Is the work of^ thoj«-*(;^ools where -scridus efforts are being ^devoted 
'*to provi^Iing for the Spanish-speakmfe child. / ^ > • 

The IhieUectnal Capacity of the Spam^fhS^eaktng Child ^ ' ^ . 

At orte time it wa^ .generally held' atmong t^esu^hers of children from : 
Jipmes in which. Spanish Was the vernacular that low achievemCnt^.on tests 
of intelligence and poor work in school of these, children was primarily due 
^to a low level' bf' intelligence.^ Ther^ are probably many who still do not 



really expect that these children with proper instruction can learn as much 
and do as "well as middle-class 'students. 

When measured by such individual scal^ as the Stanford-Binet, WlSC 
and group tests such as the California Test of Mental Maturity and others, 
administrated by English-speaking persons, Spanish-speaking children do tend 
to come up with lower ratings than' do children whose native language is 
English. Apparently, ^uch children are penalized by verbal tests of intelli- 
gence (18:141). , 

A number of studies using non-verbal instruments, or forms in Spanish, 
, with administrators wh6 spoke Spanish, have reached different conclusions. 

As early as 1925^ the Institute of International Field Studies of Teachers 
College, Columbia Uriiversity, ia'their survey-of thc^public educational system 
of Puerto Rico, found on testing a sample of 1000 Puerto Rican children, 
grades 3-8 on the Pintner Non-Language IVfentaf Ability Test, that Puerto 
Rican children exceeded American horras for grades 3-5, but fell slightly below 
in grades 6-8 (8:II1>. Ana^tasi in 1953 on astudy of Puerto Rican preschool 
children in New York City reported these childrta as being .fully oh a par 
in intelligence wi^ other children, and superior fiT'linguisti^. ability (1:326). 

In. further explorinjg this question, the Columbia Survey of 1925 coa- 
eluded by saying "there is n9 reservation in our minds concerning the capac- 
ity of the Puerp Ricap' to acquire and make profitable^ use of* ;he .type of 
intellectual education tfiaj more progressive \sdiool systems of the modem 
world are devejoping'* ($:I47). * .< . ' ' 

Nevertheless, 'as Spahish-spfeaking children progress throup School, .they 
attain' progressively lower academic ratings. T^is seems to be* true of both 
Puerto Ricans and M«xicaij. American^ attending mainland schools. 

,^ In view of "th^?^ findings *OTj^homei' conditions of these children,^ we might 
wellask, along with TudclenHanr. (26:654X if such ;ests prove the inferiority 
of minority groups, w simply r^fleft ,the\ effc^^ and I ijtgU is tic dis* 

ability. We <;oul5 also questi^if intelligence tests are nec^^ssary* for effeCtiv 
teaching, or if they are usedl^ay- devices for perpetuating segregation in & / 
schcKjls, especially when, it^-'is how well^ known that We can* only ii^pcrfectly 
'predict with existing ^ests later in!tdiigentfe" "from" tests adminisW^-in early 
childhood. - . * 

Low, sciorw on IQ tests may hot indicate that the child ^nnot learn, 
only that he does, not. have the command of English' .required to .give the ex-, 
pected responses.' , : ^ ^ . 

, The Effects of fiilingua(ism dn Success in S.chool * ' ' , 

We '^iave n^otcd^ that the economically ^jsadyahtaged Spanish-spcakfng 
child tends tab^*a.po8r ac)iiever in ^h<^l knd have lower intelligence ratings 
than other children whose'^^iome language^i^ En^lijh, However, this condition 
seems to hold true for 4II children u,nder like , situations bf^ economic and cul- 



tural dcpw^acHon, whether Blac^c, White, Oriental American, American Indian. 
Mexican Amjcrican or Puerto Rican/Ncvertheicss, there is an additiqnal factor 
that apffiireatly intensifies and (impounds the problem for the Spanish-speak- I 
ing child. This is the factor of linguistic disa'bility, an inability to communicate 
effectively in the prevailing language*'of the mJainland school. 

Here, then, we enter upon what is. probably the .most signifipnt factor in 
low school achievement of Spanish-speaking children. According to one psy- 
chologist, the, initial school experiences of the Puerto Rican may "produce a 
sort of 'psychological insulation' to' whatever goes -on in school, resulting in 
passive and unresponsive habits" (2;2S9) . \ ^ 

In Puerto Rico, children are accustomed to an "open" school in which 
doors, windows and buildings are not closed to the outside environment, and 
in which English is for many students mei:ely an academic exercise (15:427). 
In mainland schools the rooms and buildings are closed off, the instruction is 
all in English, different regulations for classroom behavior are enforced, Eng- 
lish is necessary for survival and the use of Spanish may be punished. 

Clearly, when the culture process is interrupted' or suddenly chan^, 
learning is prone to stop (11:345). 

. Psychologists, anthropologists and sociologists who have looked aC the 
"Spanish speaking child in the mainland schools, use such terms, among others, 
as passive and unresponsive, apathetic, noncompeiitive, feeling pf insecurity, 
anxiety, anOmie^ unambitious, and low level of educational aspiration to char- 
acterize him. , ' . ' ' 
In^this regard, it is particularly striking *to look at' fhc findings of a ; 
study of 12th^*graders reported by Coleman which revealed that of all six ethnic ' 

in the study, the Puerto Ricam, somewhat more distantly followecl by 
the, Mexican Americans, were more apt than any other group in desire to. quit 
schdol, in pot caring about rank in school, \n not spending time on studies 
outsfde of schoo4,'to be ab^nt from school, in, not wanting to finish school, 
aod to be pessimistic about future studies. In general, exhibiting p9or self- 
concepts of kbifity, a general condition 6l hopelessness, and feelings of not being 
'wantied (7<278.286) . ^ ' ' / * * /' 

These highly negjitive attitudes and feelings may well result from the 
imposition of impossibly difficult tasks ahd assignments on ,chil?iren with lin-^, ' 
guistic. handicaps which could lead to the attitudes expi^essed afbove^and result ^ 
.in fr\istration. and failare. Under the pressure of th^se conditions, probafely ^ 
stemiping Jargely from psycho— and sociolingilistic factojs, the Spanish-sp^akjng / 
chUd is apt psycht)lDgfic9illy to^ withdra\^^ ?fom on-going J^ming a<;tivitids. 

Many Spanishr^aking children,, apparently, do not ?ecm to find' school ^ 
academic experiences as persona^l^' rewarding, ihtenectually stimulating or even 
pleasurable' (7 :*^7-^8j. ' ' ' . , * 

. How"may a Spanijjh-speakirig» child be^ placed in school so that anxiety 
and insecurity >yttl minimally affect his readiness and willingness jto learn) 
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Predictors of Placement for Spanish^peaking Children-^ , . * 

As Wc have seen, the kind of home the Spanisbspc^king diild comes 
from, Kis prcvioas educational record, his general, level of abjUijUpr acajdemic 
lemming, and partipul^rl/'his abijity to communicate in J£ngpsh*are essential 
comiderations^ fpr placing him. in school. B^sic to all, howS>4r, is the attitude 
of the Vhool adtijinistr^tor. If he bc}icvies that these bp^apfi girls have' the 
sain^ capacity to lear/i^ iHe same rights to education, and the sano^ dcsirfr for, 
security as any other iriaMand child, t)\t plac^m^t process will be that mucH 
.more effective (9;i366) . ' ' • * ^ 

Spanish Speaking children <vhp rjcquest entrance in the m4inIai»d»jcKo6ls 
cpme with' a vide range, in age,^6f Vbility, of academic achievement7%. edup- 
tionai level attained, of proficiency, in' understanding and speaking Engli^Ji, of 

• fluency in spoken and written Spanish, in' home background, in. years residence 

/ on the mainland and in educational aspiration. ' ^ 

What tools arc available so thaf the school administrator may successfully 
identify the cKild's p^tenpial for learning and .proficiency in academic achieve- 
ment when the usyal verbal tests are n«t. valid predictors? Unfortunately/ as we 
know frojn titter experience in other arcis of educational practice, there is no 
magic answer; no eas)( formula. The instruments available are imperfect: human 
beings who apply and interpret, t^em are liable to subjective judgements and 
erroneous interpretations. The child may ncft any" set pattern; the school 
may .not hav^^ appropriate personnel, facilities or equipment. - : 

1 T}ie EducationaV Record } The dhild's previous educational record^ if availa- 
bly, is ^ valid point of departure. If the newcomer is from Puerto Rico, a com- 

'pletc copy of his cumulative recoi-d card should contain, not only his academic 
record, but also data on the family (educational level and occupation of father 
and nioth^r;^<>r c^jpj^^ health record, attendance,^ behavioral traits, and, 
f-esults'on staildajdi2wF}esU oi general ability and reading, in Spanish, at least. 
Tests of general ability (Test puertorriqueno de hapilidad general) have been 
administered a'nnually, island-wide, s'ince^ about 196J in grades 4, 7 and 10, and 
in Spanish reading (Inter American ^ries) atr the secondary school level. Since 
around 1965 the reading tedt has been administered also* at the' elementary 
school level. Nomas pn these tests are given in percentiles. 

Presumably, nei^comers froto, other ^inland schools would be able to 
present similar kinds of educational infprraatioh", but verbal test ^^ults in En- 
glish may not be too*riieaningfuk A knowledge of the child's past experience 
may help in predicting his futur'e experience 

2 Establishing the Potential for'^ Learning: Jhdividual Intelligence Tests: I£ 
there is some good reason ^o believe that a child is meiitally as well as ^educa- 
tionally retarded, (he. standard English form of the, St^nford-Binet or WISC is 
not always a valid instrument foj Spanish-speaking newcomers, nor, would *I 
say, for children \j^ith only Jinlited fluency in English. 'Both. tHe Stanford-Biinet 
,a"nd the WI$C, wicjejy used by psycHologists in Puerto ^ico, were-, translated 




and adapted to Spanish in the 1950^s bv 'tKe Office of EvaJuation of the Depart- 
mem of Education. The administration of these tests, needless^ to say, miut be 
in the hands of a person with a command of Spanish. Results' of tests indicate 
that the examiner is an important \anable in the evaluation process ^5:194) 

One other test, relatively simple to adnlinister and interpret, and which 
has hadjrtfej.national use/ is the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test. Norms on 
this test were established in' Puerta4(ico on a sample of 4312 children in grades 
I to 3 in 1965 In pfoper hands,.this test may prove useful as a scfe^ning devic^l 
«Anastasi administered 'this tests in her- study of lntelligenc/of> Puerto Rican 
children in 1933. Itiwas used successfully in the evaluation of summer Head- 
start programs in'Puerto Rico^ 1966 and 1967/^hd is stitUbeing used. 

3 Establishing the. Pote.iiUal for Learning. Group Tests of Ge^^t Ability: If 
the school s\stt?m calls for som^ estimate of general ability .o^HHchild?:en and 
has a large enoiigh population of Spanish-speaking children, ttie^ possibility of 
establishing local nemis on tests in Sfwnish may be considered.* 

TRe use Qf both verbal and non-verbal tests of intelligence should be 
approached with cautipn. UnJess normed on native Spanish-speaking population 
such tests' mav reflect cultural as w.ell as linguistic biases. A study of the' ap- 
plicability of the Davis Eells Games- io Puerto R^can children ga\e unsatisfactory 
results. 

Since J960 the Department of Education has been using its own Test 
pvrrtorrlq^erw de habilidad general, in two forms, and three levels, for 
grades 4 through 12. Also in use is the Priieba colechwa pnertorriqueiia de m- 
' pacidad general for grades 1-3. Norms (or both tests are givea in percentiles by 
gradejevel. » , u ^ 

- The Inter-American Serfes of Tests in General Ability, with parallel 
Torms in Spanish and English, grades 1-12, and with ^ms for Puerto Rico, 
Mexico and the United Stages may be useful. ' ^ 

Again, it is highly recommendable thai these tests, if used, be adminis- 
tered by a Spanish speaking pe'rsori abl'e to establish rapport with the children. 
A nastasi pointed out that Puerto Rican children w^re apt passively to resist * 
psychological -^and pencil-and-paper tests (2:339). 

Care must beuaken in the administration of these and like tests in Span- 
ish. If the Spanish-speaking child is oLthe second generation or has lived some 
years in the mainland, he may have little or no ability to read the language. 
Furthermore, certain word usages common to Puerto Ricans n>ay have dif- 
ferent meaning for' Mexican Americans or other Latin Americans. 

4 Educgjionai Achievement and Other Tests: Ability in reading is usually 
^aken^ as a sound predictor of success in school. As sitown by studies lb New 
York fcity hmong Puerto Rictns and in the Coleman Report on Spanislv^^k- 
ing children, the r^eading levels of some Mexican Americans ahd particularly 
the Pue/to Ricans were three, to four years below norms for the^ grade. If the 
child is a newcomer to the mainland, a test of reading. in English may not be 
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sufficient, except to estgfclish his reading level with his age group. He may be 
a good reader in Spanish. Knowledge of the child's ability to read jtiis own 
language should be 'useful* in the placement process. . ' 

There are. Several tests in usq for which norms are available for Puerto 
Ricans and Mexican Americans. The Inter-American Scries, developed under 
the direction of Dr. Herschel T. Manuel, include a battery of tests in reading, 
revised in the 1960's, in parallel forms in English and Spanish for all grade 
levels, I through 12. Norms are available for Spanish for Puerto Rico and 
Mexico, and for English fo^ the United States. Administration of the English 
and Spanish forms of the same test may give a picture of relative ability of a 
child to read in the two languages. 

The Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, under contract 
by the Department of Education of Puerto Rico, developed in 1969 batteries 
of tests in reading in English and Spanish to measure mastery of reading skills 
at fotir different levels. The tests consist of two equivalent forms* Norms are 
available at ^11 grade levels, urban and rural zones. 

Over the last several years the Departifaelit of Educatio;i of Puerto Rico 
has developed curriculum pointed tests in science, social studies and mathemat- 
ics for grades 4-10. These tests exist in two forms and some, if not all, have 
been used for evaluation of Title I projects. 

, For schools or groups working v^ith children whp kno>* little English at 
the kindergarten level, the Prueba de aprestamiento para la lectura may serve 
to predict readiness for reading. Norms are available in Puerto Rico for kinder- 
garten and first grade levels. 

Available also ^apc other instruments which might be useful t9 guidance 
personnel and school psychologists in ^mainland schools, if these professionals 
are sufficiently versed in Spanish. An instrument to measure the degree of 
personality adjustment is the Cuestionario sobre personalidad for secondary 
school students. The vocational inte^sts of second^ school students may be 
ascertained by any one of _three tests: ,one of these, the Inventario de intcrcscs 
vocacionalcs of Dr. Roca is available through the Department of Education, 
although it is somewhat dated. The other two, standardized in Puerto Rico and 
with Puerto Ricai^normsj are the Geist Picture Vocational Interest Inventory, 
and one just completed by Dr. Cirino in^onjunction with the Department of 
Education. 

An instrumem to gauge the presence and intensity of concerns youth have 
about themselves, their school, their family, their relations with others, and the 
world around them, is the Inventario^ juvenil, grades 9-12, an adaptation of the 
SRA Juvenile Inventory. ' , 

Persons interested in kny of these tests for possible try-out and use could 
contact the Division of Evaluation of the Department of Education. 

5. Measures of Understanding and Speaking English. Here, unfortunately, we 
must report that the field js practically barren. Standardized tests of understan- 
ing and speaking English as a second language have been developed for use 
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almost exclusively at the college levej. The tests of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, for example, are directed toward the college bound student. 
A search of the literature r^VjCals that little has been accoompKshed in this 
respect at the grade school leveb. A notable exception is the Understandipg 
Spdken English (USE) Test developed by the Puerto Rican Study in New York 
City during the mid-1950's, as well as a six-part scale for rating ability of Puerto 
Ricans and fdreign born students to speak English (15;4^ . Tests of this kind 
need special equipment, <r. g. tape recorders. While diffi'&tie^ on constructing 
tests for English as a second lan^age are being ovfcrtrome (see Pimsleur: 
175-214), there are no tests available in standardized form. 

Finally, when tests, normed and standardized in the mainland United 
States, are usecj with Spanish-speaking children they may suffer from a number 
of serious defects: they may not provide reliable differentiation of scores; their 
prediction validity is likely to be quite different frbm that for the population 
upon which the test was standardized, ^nd the validity of the interpretation of 
resulu is largely dependent upon a full and sympathetic understanding of the 
linguistic, social and cultural ij^cKgroijnd factors that affect the educational 
achievement of this group of children (13:139). ^ , , 

Furthermore, an additional deterrent to successful test performance i? 
that Spanish speaking children are not likely to be as test sophisticated and 
motivated to do their best as the majority of mainland middle-class <;hildren. 

Tesu, if well used, are a means to the end of maximizing opportunities 
for each child to achieve that position which for his social level and sense of self- 
fulfillment will be the greatest (26:664) . Placeme^ht calls for the proper use 
of such examinations. ^ * ^ A 

The importance of placement of Spanish-shaking childreh cannot be 
overstressed. The disheartening, even tragic, picture that we get from the 
Coleman Report, Carter's account of Mexican Americans and Cordasco and 
Bucchioni's collection of studies *on the Puerto Rican child, should lead us to 
a thoughtful evaluation of the, procedures now in use; for it is in the placement 
process, iuelf that the pattern is established which would introduce the Span- 
ishspeaking child to an intellectually stimulating learning environnmcnt, 
consonant with his abilities, ^ \ 
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Dr. Dieppa 

I cannot start without congratulating my colleague for summarizing so 
.well the situation of testing and measurement in Puerto Rico and even though 
I have known Dr. Hamill for so long, I was unacquainted with many of 
the wonderful things that were done under his aegis at the Department of 
Education. ^ 

The title of my paper is The Evaluation of English Skills of Puerto 
Rican High School Students. 

It is not unusual for a speaker at, meetings such as this to find himsell 
undergoing a thorough soul-searching. Why was I invited? What am I doing 
here? These were not 'easy questions for me to arjswer, since I'm not a teacher 
of English, a linguist or an expert in educational methodology. It was 
therefore, with some trepidation that I accepted the kind invitation of the 
Honoi-able Secretary 'of Education to address thjs group on the subject of the 
evaluation of English skills of Spanish-speaking children. 

r do not disqualify myself entirely, since I want to share with you some 
of my thoughts and experiences in' the assessment of English skills of Puerto 
Rican high school seniors, and to try to offer you some ideas on what can be 
done to help solve the problem of educating children from Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds. As an educator, I jnust say that there are no easy solutions to 
this problem. As a psychometrician, I can indicate the. successes, however 
limited, achieve in trying to isscss this problem at the Puerto Rico Office 
of the College £ntrance Examination Board. 

The main difficulty in trying to evaluate the language skills of our high 
school students is the extreme paucity (or should I say obvious absence^ of 
good tests and evaluation instruments. But I must add at the same time, that 
some of the difficulty stems from the prejudices of teachers and educators 
which limit their acceptance of objective test data as evidence that the situation 
can be diagnosed with relative accuracy and that, as any physician will testify, 
.once a diognosis is established, we can then try to find the cure. Being no 
pfiysician — or English teacher, or linguist— I will merely point out a few 
diagnostic facts and leave the finding of the cure to others better qualified 
than I. 

Before getting into the main topic of my,^ssingment —this assessment, 
of English language skills at the senior high school iQvel— I wish to teg your 
indulgence while I point out a few observations as to why it has been difficult 
to develop adequate diagnostic instrunx^nts for, use in Puerto RicoT 

One of these has been the scarcity of adequate research into the problem. 
In the seventy two years of teachmg English in Puerto Rico, very few studies 
and experiments have been performed in this fiel^. As far as I have been 
able to. find out, most of the major changes in the approaches to the teaching 
of Eif^ish as . a second Janguage in Puef4a. RLco ,have been ^companied by 
little or , no scientific, research prior to the implementation of the programs. i 
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As Secretaries of Education come and go, as new English program directors 
^ are appointed, each one brings his or her experience to bear on decisions 
regarding methodology, curriculum and teaching materials with relatively little, 
try-out or .experimentation. 

But before my dear colleagues from the Department of Education blind- 
fold and shoot me at dawn, let me hasten to say th^t the situation on the 
teaching of Spanish is evert worse, since it has been "even more difficult to 
find evidences of research and experimentation. Again, as in the case o£ 
English, curricular and methodological changes are brought about empirically, 
as a result of "experience", rather than through the application of the scientific 
method to the solution of the problem. ^ . * 
\ Another factor that has delayed finding a solution to the pfoblem 
oK teaching English to Spanish-speaking children, particularly to Puerto 
Ri^n children, is the result of old traditions and mfsconceptions regarding 
"bilingual ism". 

V In a book reterftly published by Thomas P. Carter under the auspicies 
of th* College Board, and titled: Mexican Americans in school: a history of 
educational neglect, we .find revealing referentes to the fact that many teachers 
still consider b^Hngualism as "(ietrimental to intellectual functioning and thus 
to success in school." (p. 49) He mentions many studies in which the bilingual 
child is described as being hampered in his performance on intellectual tasks 
in comparison with the monolingual child.' ^ , 

However, Carter points out that there are now recen^ studies that dis- 
prove^ this theory. Of these, the studies by Pearl and Lamb,er in 1962 are the 
niost , prominent. They state: 

^'Contrary to previous findings, this study/^found that bilinguals 
perform significantly better than monolingyals on' both verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence tests. Several explanations are^ suggested as 
^ to why bilinguals have this genel:^! intellectual advantage. It is argued 
that they have a language asset, are more facile at concept formation, 
^nd have a greater mental flexibility..." (p. 50) 

I have quoted this study because I want also to point out another problem 
that h^s saddened and beleaguered me for some time. This has to do with 
the fact that in many of theSchool systems in the^U,nited States, Spanish- 
speaking children are, put into mentally deficient classes because <hey are not 
sufficiently bilingual to assert and demonstrate their actual potentialities. This 
has happened over and over in California, Illinois, New York and many other 
states. ' 

Some of the reasons behind this state Of things is the lack of adequa\e 
diagnostic testing, but most* important is the long standing attitude of many 
teachers that inability to*coramunicate in the cjassrooni is a sure sign of mental 
incapacity. Thtts^ a child who fails to respond to a question put to him in any 
langua^^ (English or Spanish, Chicano or the Tex M ex pocho)^ is frequently 
considereS "dumb"* in both senses of the word. However, few teathers bother 
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to observe that when left on his own, the child may communicate vciy easily 
with his peers in rcadijfy understandable sentences. ' 

There arje many reasons why Spahish-speaking, or other bilingual 
^rcn for that, matter, are considered intellectually defective. Carters 
out' three of these (p. 49) "(0 The results of widespread testing. (2), The 
disproportionate percentage of Mexican Americans in 'slow* and mentally 
retarded classes. '(3) The obvious failure of Mexican Americans to achieve in 
school." 

What Carter is really saying i5«that we arc going around lit circles, trying 
without success to catch that flea in our taik There are ,t6o mdny and too^ 
poorl) made or inappropriate tests being used "to determine if a child- measures 
up to sortie |preconcci\ed standard^ of success, and when he f^ils to achieve it, 
he is considered ope more statistic to add to the "probf of constitutional 
inferiority, and therefore incapable of learning. 

To tliis we must add the great difficulty of these children in finding 
an appropriate self image^ a feehng of belonging, a sense of identity.* Being 
supposedly bilingual, jhey are "different*' and for such a sin they must be 
segregated and left unattended. The older a person is, the harder it is for 
him or her to learrf^ new language, ?fy that the problem becomes tnore accute 
the older a child is when transferred to another xulture. Please add to that 
tlVe difficulty- of the older teachers who must deal with these children. * 

Here then is the crux of our problem. How can we change thfs situation? 
How can we develop a better evaluation system? Where ^are the "good** tests 
that will give us the key to sijccess? ' ^ * 
/ I said at the beginning th^t I Kad to do much soul-searching to accept 
^dressing you^today. As you 'can see, 1 am distressed with the situation faced 
by rfty fellow Puerto^ Ricans when tHey enter stateside schools. I am appalled 
that twelve years of learning English in Puerto Rico, from the cjementary to . 
the senior high schobl, still does not produce the kind ot success that we have * 
hoped to accomplish. But the most difficult part of the soul-searching is that 
I have to beat my own drum so to speik to point, out that some progress is 
being made ^nd that the picture is becoming more optimfstic. 

And after this long introduction, I come to the main part of my speech: 
W^hat the Puerto Rico Office of the College Entrance Examination Boitrd^is 
doing to help improve the diagnosis of English skilly at the -high school and 
college level and >to improve the tc^aching of the language. So please bear with' 
me through a few minutes of "commercials". 

s When the Puerto Rico Office of the College Board was established in 
1963, it was with the purpose of assisting high school seniors in their transi- 
tion from high school to college. 4 Our first effort was .to be the "Prueha^ de 
aphtud academtca" or what is sometimes referred to as the, Spanish SAT. This 
test int^ds t^do for thc^eniors planning fo pursue post secondary education 
what the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 0r SAT, dqes in the United States; that is, 
tu help universities and other post' secondary institutions in their search for 
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suitable attoission candidates. But from the very bepnning we were fir^nly 
told by th^ universities, that such a test -which comprises verbal reasoning 
and mathematical reasoning (in Spanish, of course)-^ was incomplete. We were 
asked to develop a test, of English a Second Language that could be used 
by the universities' in placing students in each of the three levels at which 
English is uught there: Regular (an euphemism for "remedial") . Intermediate 
(taken bv most freshmen). * and .Honors (an advanced course devoted mainly 
to literai^urc and composition). ■ ' 

T^he English as a Second Language Achievement' Test, or ESLAT as we 
call it, IS a 45 minute test composed of 4 reading passages of about 400 words 
with five reading comprehension questions each, and 45 items on grammar 
and sentence structure. Three criticisms of the test were immediately raised: 
(1) the test is too short. (2) it has no writing sample. (S) it lacks a listening 
comprehension section. Three very brief answers can be given to these objec- 
tionrs: (1) ''length" is a relative matter and a good test does not have ^ to have" 
a definite length to be both valid and reliable. (2) the CEEB does not have 
tht facilities for scoring 25.000 writing samples and. so far. we have found the 
college English Departments unwilling to tackle the problem of scoring them 
in a strictly scientific manner, and. (3> listening comprehension tests require 
special conditions and equipement' not readily available in all of our schools. 

However, we have been able to demonstrate that the ESLAT has been 
90 per c^nt accurate in placing the students in the three levels of freshman 
English mentioned:' which is a highly accurate batting average in any league. 

Please bear in mind, however, that this test is highly geared to the 
teaching of English in Puerto Rico high schools and that we have no evidence 
at all to tell how .effective it would be for placing students in schools in the 
U. S. But it setos to me that, with proper research, the ESLAT may prove 
useful in placing students at different levels of English courses in US high 

In addition to the ESLAT. the Puerto Rico Oftice of the College Board 
had develop^ another test that may be of use in the US if the proper steps 
are taken for standardizing it there. This is the Advanced Level Test in 
English. As in the Advanced Placement Courses offered by schools in the 
States and accepted by many colleges* for granting freshman English credit, this 
test is given to seniors that have ta^lten. while in high fdiool. an advanced 
leyel course in English roughly similar in content to (be Intermediate level 
of English taught at our universities. The test is twg and a half hours long 
and has fprty reading comprehensioAitems based on a ihort story, a poem and 
an^ essay; thirty five items ori language usage and sentence structure; and an 
original essay written by the student. This test is developed and graded by 
college professors and their scores used by tKe universities to gtant advanced 
credit and/or placement to students.' achieving high scores in them. 
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^ These, yery t|^effy, are two exkmples.of what the Boai'd has done in the 
field of evaluatibji 6l Ehglish skills with high sdipol and jollege students. 
Thei:e arc however, three; additional important items that I must mention bc; 
fore closing First is the set of teaching guides prepared by college professors^ 
to help teaching the advanced level courses in English. The^e consist of 
teacl|^n' guides on the teaching of the literary genres and compositio^, and 
off(^' very valuable suggestions on how to teach these subjects. The guide on 
the teaching of composition, for example, takes the student from the forming 
of short Sentences to the writing of multiple-paragraph compositions. The 
guides to literary genres involve the teaching of linguistics, while performing 
IfterJry a^ialysus or reading for enjoyment. 

AnotJier important task performed by the Board was the Report on the 

^ Teaching of English in the High Schools of Puerto Rico, written by our Com- 
mission on English in 1969, chaired at the time by Dr. Adela M^ndez. I wish 
J had the linae to go oyer this study with youi but I consider it too valuable 
to do it the injustice o& improper summarizing. It includes a study on the 
preparation of teachers,, curriculum improvement, the teaching of composition 
and oral English, the evaluation of textbooks, and many other very important 
ideas that could be of help in implementing innovation and change in the, 

* teaching of English in Puerto' Rico. 

Tinally, the. College Board is in ffij^process of initiating a study of the 
Puerto Rican student in the U. S., simii^ to what "Compensatbry Education 
for the Disadvantaged" did to describe the problems of educating the "inner 
city'; or "glietto" children 'and what "Mexican Americans in Schoor^ tries to 
do for our blood brothers in th^ Southwest. 

As I said aTthe bejginning, I have no solutions to offer to the. problems 
of the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking students/ I hope that I have 
been able to make you aware of some of the possibilities available for finding 
these solutions. The College Board stands ready to be of help in imprbving 
the evaluation instruments available and in developingxliew ones. If the 
availcxble forces and resources ate joined, we may lie abli to find the "cure" 
to th.e illness. 



The Report on, the Teachmg of English in the High Schools of Puerto Rico it itill 
available on a limbed luply. It may be obtained by writing to the College « Entrance 
Examination Board P. O. Box 1275\*Hato Rey, P. R. 00919. Thp price per copy it one dollar 
(51.00). Tl^e guides fojr the advanced level course in Engliih, alio in short tupply, are 
available without charge. 

Compensatory' Education for the Disadvantaged by Edmund Gordon 4md Dotty ff. Wilkcnon, 
and Mejfican Americans in School, a history of educational neglect are alto available through 
the CEEB Publicationi Order Olficc, P. Q.^Box 59?, Prihccton. New Jeney, 08540. The price* 
of tijcte bookl aric t^JiO and %iJ0O rctpectively. r ^ ^ 
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, DrJ.Dicppa h5fs tdken us up and through thijhigh school very' effectively. 
'] 6ux tKird .^pcak'^r, as I told you, is Mr. Quiles. He will be an extemppr^ 
atledUs jifca^cr. ^ He 'wili •present the situation as he sees it. 

I feel that every .odd is against me in this situation right now, because 
J am upfhere as the last speaker this afternoon and I am thinking that you 
may think I am rhe4>cst speaker because usually the best actor comes last, but 
that isn't my case,. Two fine lecturers have preceded me. 

. * I did not prepare any organized lecture to give you. I thought I would 
|5articip'atc dtrrinjf. t^e period for questions, but it turned out that some time 
wis allowed for' me to speak to you about, my experiences as a guidance counse- 
iioT jn ^ high school. The 'situation as I see it is a personal experience and I 
am ieamJpg everything £j-om'scr^tch. I am working in Perth Amboy High School 
in New Jersey.' 1' am 'tig first Puerto Rican guidance counselor in that school, 
and I don't have*a degree in counselling eithe^- 

. I have comb across a lot. of problems affecting the Puerto Rican child 
due to how tests ire Used for placement. I am going to bring them to you, so 
" you thiiik about them and may be it will help you to have a better understand- 
ing of these: ihings. * ' . ' 

"Dr. Hamilf mentioned that sometimes the aptitude tests*, are used to set 
back the Puerto Rican sttWent recently arrived from Puerto ?Rico due to his 
poor, achievement in the tes^^^f he tomes in the tenth grade and his score is 
poor, he is put, in hlntlirgradc. Usi^ally what happens is that when he is good 
Jn nirfth jjrade, he goes back twp years, be^cause usually he fails ninth grade. 
This is all due to the interpretation of the results of the test. 

r would like t^" describe ^the situation on this test. Many Latiji students 
art pu^t togethcr/in a room to take the. test, Latin Americans: Colombians, 
Peruvians, Ecuatofians, ai^e put together with Puerto Ricans, Cubans and Mex- 
icans. No information^ is takep into consideration. I know a Colombian child 
and a I^ruvian ' child who have no experience whatsoever ii^ aptitude tests 
because they don't have them in their countries^ Their educational systems have 
not reached that level yet. Their lack^of knowledge of J how to take the test is 
not taken into considefatioi>. .They are piled in a roomi are given the test, and 
that's it. * ' ' , • 

Another thing in the set-up of the test js that (lo biluigual personnel 
is provided to help clarify the instructions. The attitude is that if you do mathe- 
matics i'ri 'Spanish, yoa cari^^do it in, English, But what abi>ut if you can't read 
thfproblcm? I ajjb found that the* symbols used by Cufeans are different from 
what* we use. Even the, jong division symljol is different from ours.. So the 
chjldrep lose tifcV tryiflg to figure out the symbols', or |ran§fer from their sym-. 
bols to our symbols. Ther6. is no question that they wdl need more time than 
Anierican children who know the symbols. {The tests mt timed, a specific^ time 
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for each area withouuconsjdcring these handicaps. The .adaptability of the tc^t^. 
}s another point. Sopie tesi^-contain items about bowlmg and hand-ball. Chil- 
dren from other countries, have no knowledge, of those sports. For thern^ this 
is totally n^w, and the> .are incapable ^of answering ^uch questions, .correctly. 
Another .matter is .how the fesl is used.* Tests are gi\en usually in* sixth grade 
for promotion to junior high, A^\d eigth grade fo;r promotion to high school. . 
Tho^e scores are, put in the student permanent record 'high school. That 
record follows the student all h^s life, but the ^hooTs ^o not provide a s^nd' 
chance for the child to takenhe ^ame test after he ^as been m school for a while. 
The first scores are entered in /lis record, and that's going to be his permanent ^ 
record for jobs, for industry placement and sp oh.' We usually g^t calb asl^in^ 
for the student's record. Those' scores represent* the real potential oi the ^tuclent 
in spite Of the fact that the> )took the test <v>th the. dice .loaded against th'era.^ 

Another feature J$ that these youngster^ kr^ placed in. specfal grojups of 
special classes with(5trt comniunicating, tKe results^ t^ tfie^ paf en ti. The worst 
part is that often the child. j's placed in special clisse^, wh^icft 'are* really' 'daises 
for retarded children. The .only criteria, used is. that the chijidren^ cannot furic*. 
lion in English. ' - • *^ . • , , . *. ' .^1V \ 

None of the schools I have.visited have a test to reco'gnize. or ^"ve credit /' 
for his mastery of Spanish pnd what he can accojnplish jn^Sp'arii^ix. Usually -he . 
is put in .basic Spanish classes and' he becomes a discipline .ptoblein iji those 
groups because of boredom^. I have suggested , to itty school to Bevelop" Spanish ^ 
te>t5 which vrill measure t^e student's level of Spanish anS that he. be |;fahte4 
credit for his acHieSenient |in Spanish. This way he won't have u?gd into j^asic . 
S}j^nish,^and he can .get (jredit for the language according. to hira^liieyement 
and be placed in the pr6pef*level oL Spanish/ ; \" • , 

Schools I^ck ^ability to create courses adapteid to. the student^. haying 
English difficulties. ^ha\e ^een trying to get xl asses in what/we ca|l iSpartish, 
English, where the studer^t can U9€ his Spanish as a nft^ans of lean^iftg ♦jEnglJsh, . 
The Jnflexibility ,of the curriculuija tot these •students; in thy opinion, is one 
of the main causes of school drop-buts, ^since they hit^ tttil aj^te to copt* with/ . 
what is Expected of thijm. / ' - ' ' ' ' • , ' ' * .. % . 

Last thing is th^,confror^tat?on of the child with, the .v^hql^ . structure of ' 
the school. He is parachuted into, .his new system, Tl^^ is h'CN orientation ' 
soever as to hpw the school works" where ht is going tQ.,be^ pladdd,, why^'he Has: 
to i!o what he is, asked to .do* UsuaUy no special orientation is provided for the. J 
"^Spanish speaking, child. Everyone is put together in* a big rooni, Spajaisfji-speak-* 
ing and Americans, and th^) get a general orientation. No separate pr indiliduaf " 
orientation^ for* tt^e Spapish child iSy^^^roVided. So he i57pst^ irt. the* school an^\ 
when he is put jn a class he feels the children around, birti a/e weir$l. He begins 
,to think that he is not so imart» he cannot "fe asked,. He is not j^jven ^ chance 
to choose. Those 'are the problems the teachers,*counseiors; principals, and'sup^er- . 
intendents are dealing withy but^nothing ha^ been dOne about thfemi ' ' - 

I am not trying to criti^e onfy. I am presenting^^tKese problems the way 
I feel them working wjth Puerto Rican children. 1 ^m' asking you to join me. 



ui arrctforf to try tqf undenufnd artd be piore flexible, in dealing mtR itie \ 
Spanish-speaking students. - <» \ e • ». ^ * , ' ' 
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. Thank you, /Mr. Quiles, for your remarks, which come out 6f your first: ^ 
, hand experience They gi\e us a picture of conditions still pfeiailing ioxmany 
^reas. . ^ . , ' , - ' 

1 have received two question; one ie addressed to l)r. Hamill, and we 
WlUcalljonhimtpdisCuis.it. . ' \ 

• f ^ ^ . , * ' ' 

Dk. flAMIIX . . , . . r 'v' - 

^ ' » f - ■ ' " i ' ^ 

. ^ , '^^^s^ 's^a prCjblem that i^ confrom^ng both mainland schools^and Puerto 

Rico. I did note that forjfevery twp chHdren who are moving td the United 

SeSR^ we are getting oinrjback. That one We'are getting back is probabh in a 

^simijatr Ijihd of situation or perhaps evert *m^re cohfuse^ in bo^h English and 

Sj)ariish. The ones goin^ stateside/ ptesumaBl^ wilbhaVe .a pretty good basic 

' command of Spanish. So this is a sitvaUon- which* sh&uld be 6ne of growing i 

concern here^on the island. "JifMs a mazier for ed^icators here-*not to say that 

;he ?;hildren. coming back inust be 'taught Spanish, but also a matter o/. helping 

. thera and directing their work in both English 5pid Spai?js!^. Tf^ questio^rj^goes. 

Is it pbssible to establish some system of imihe/iate identification >and prioi^ties , 

iin instruction in readmg .preferably in Spanish? The in^;reasing tiumter of tlJiisi 

^children ts a Xragedy. which shpuld be a\oide^. (This question has been submi%r ! \ 

ted b^ Beatrice JaffeeCrqm East Harlem) . In the patter of identifying I. would ' 

<:erTSainly Jiope .tliit sointf of th^e tests jn reading whicn are beiW developed/ or ' ^ 

which cap be deyel6ped stsftesidc, (thd opes available' in Puerto'' Rico^rc not. . > ^.^ 

. spitabtey at^hejelemoiitiry school. Jevel which We }jave now. .from the, Edtica-' 

tiohaV'jfesting Service, 'frofn.fibt grade' on tp twelfth grader maly. give^a picture * 

oX'the reJa/ive standing in b6tK ^Engii<jh ^and Spaoish, Keeping' in mind^that 

these tests are* developed .on Kiertb' Ricap nones'. The/mt^tpreutipn wot^ld 

• have tcP be- based .oti thji type of 'thiitg; * * : . ^ - ^ ^ 

w' ' . ' -"'i- , ' ' * \ ' ' - . . ' ' ' ' * 
Dr.- RAwcfREz LdFEz . ' ' ^[ ^' . ' . * ' 

Di^ppa, wouW you like tp say sQjfietW ^ *• 

Dr; DiHpPAi .' / V ; ' V /f: . 

' I just.wanted to'aiid ^ comiiient to' part of wha^ Dr/Hanuli h^s said 'just \ ^ , 
now and .what he 4aid before about the excellent Oimulatfve Vecords^aVailaWe \ * 
in 'our schools.^ 1ft talking .with our high schoQl coDn^elors (yoO know the Board . , * 
hkj to deal verf . c1osiely>lth ^hem) th^y,>iave told rae'th^t the de£is*iojn .of a 
family to irtbye.to ^he States il sometimes so. sudden, that ehf jtudent does riot., 
take alpftg.ianyfhing. He do^. not kno\< cveri.tha.t .He should take aloiig a copy \ / 
61 his birth certificate^ or his st^hoor record. However, the schools,, are willing 
and abffe to^^^riid yola a^ppy of their .cumulative recprct ii yo^k so ^desire. You' 
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ihould 'not miss thc^ opportunity of writing directly to the siiiool vitcxt fhe 
indent, was enrolled to gSt a copy of that record if fit does not bring it along. 

Oil- lUMfjitt L6fiz ^ . . • ' ' , * , . \. ^ ; ^ 

I am *orry our time is running short k'nd the next panel is ready to take 
'over. These are some questions that have^been passed on to the diair arid should 
^ ^ t>c ajisw.crcd by Dr. Mellado himscU? I'll pass these questions- to him ^while 
_ ^* \ giving you the opportunity of presenting oih^r. questions, f^om, the floor, 
. * ' . C • ' ' * , ' ' - 

• UNtiJENTipab Speaker - ' 

,1 wppder wl^etljer we are" not emphasizing too much the correlation be- 
tween social economic ^t;^tus and afchicvemerit in language, I £hmk that .again , 

* this -may bc^ a self fulfilling prophecy ja the schools, if teaehers feelMhat the 
child of Idw social economic s6ttus oi* a working class father jrannot acbi^ve^ I 

^ \ stjU think that the school has to take the^ mljor responsibility with the cooper- * 
^ \ ^ ation'of t|ie parents, if it is availatjlc. to help that'jchij^d achieve to its maximum' 

DX. RAMfREZ XiiPE2 J , /, ^ r.i .c ' ^' ' • - 

► * V Thit B i very goddf.contifBfitioji'. An^gxis. i^.^knt to ^y, 5oniething> . 

• /. . . • " .n^ ^ ^ ; c' " >v'^-*\'.',V -V - 

UNii>ENTnriED Speaker ' / . ; 

We hite been .sitjting here fbf the better , part 6t ttie 4ay jis.teping' t^' 
\^ people tell us >vhat's wrj5>.ng iij ^eirto Rico bi^icair)^/j thiilk thi^ m of ' 

us came f:^'the minljujd ,^th^^^ We,,.,4j4 npt come htt'e basically ,^ 

toJook for^jansw^rs.in Puerto Ri^o, not answers' to our, pjrdfelemjj .no^ are. we * 
* , 1 " liere basically to .answer the. problems of .Puerto JUco. B\it there are^prpblemsl 
^ 'there afe'^crfinitr prdblecEfcs, I think the only way we jcan come out pf tf^is 
^ ' *^ Jwfiole cdflfererlce With a decent kind of feeling isjtp' have a jbetter/understanding. 
'^Yb^l canrlot get ,^n understanding by jusl' sitting apd'Us|Cfting^ahd listening, I 
^V**.*-^'fi^^ fc^iling; it is thi salnc^thing the'Board of ^ciucatiqn'^es in, New „ 

" •Y0rt^..Tl^cy tell us' how we are 'in the^.gheuo. You can't do it. i an? p^ticularjy 
' • .l4i$jftebcd by some of the things ^^haf^have been mentioned*.' • * • 
- ' TT?cre is nothing said, here libout orienting parthts and children com- * 

ing to the mainland, 'what to Ipflk fdj. die :th?hgs th« mast .do ' in^ order to^ ; 
make tKc change in. the systcioa a^'k'Atands. They afe ipmlng, there** wkh^totaj* 
f«u^; being fdreign, or not being alile tccojaamunicat^, Jipii they (jfn^ Uel with 
thc'proHem'. The problems are so vast up* north; -where ,wc have piit 'problems* 
We .can/t 'even deal ,with ]thc[ situation;, sin^ply treatise, we can't. cOhimuni^tq. 
/'We don't want to say tfiat we need^parent participation. Let's take a look' and 
I dpn't jhink anyone h'is gi^en the sutistics on^this yef7 We are talking about . 
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pcopj^ commg from Puerto Ric6 to New York or other, plac^. and no* one has 
-/ta|d, 'Vhere are they , commg from?'\ . / ^ . Tv- ' * ' ' • 

U yoii .ask me right now, r*n*say.I wonder why anybody 'fem Puerto 
'Rico comes to New YoJ-k l^cause 'all I've ie^n is nothing , but beauty. But I 



am more concerned about t!ie kids cotfiing to New York^that are not from San 
Ju2to. 1 am talking afc>out the San Juan of the country^ A*n>>vhere )ou mention 
where you get^farraers tha-t come from different *parts, that never get into their 
own communities .te deal With their own schools and be ^ble to make change 
hcrc/in Puerto Rico. We are talking about making change in New York. It {las 
also b^n mentioned about integration. Remember one thing about integration, 

;it is very much like a marriage, two people get manried ^nd cannot begin to 
eliminate individualities. Nor ar^ Puerto B^icans, )ou must stay that .way. Wliy 
be/ashamed of what you are? I am Black, I guess all of you can see that, I am 
not ashamed of it; in fact, I am proud of it. They are hpt going' to let anybody 
•change it. And I think that is one of the basic factors that ought to bedevil 
Puerto Ricans as;'well. , * . . 

/ Now^. it'^seems'as if I have just stood liere to aiticize, I am going to 
criticize Just a little bit more. A convention of this kind, as I envision it, serv^es 
no purpose to me, l^ecause fhave lived in wh^t is, now called El Barrio. I lived 
in that'area Beforje, when it was cafiled East Harlem, because all of it was con- 
sidciTed Harlem. I know what it is to sit down in. a Spanish home. WTien I did 
not know what they were saying, all 1 knew was one word repeated time and 

Ttime agalWr with a finger pointing saying '*sf^ntate^*, which meant sit down. 

'I knew V?hat il meant .even|ually,, foe a plate was put in front of me by a 
PjLierto Ricdn.'family .tha^ meant you better eat. You learn these things. I've 
p1a,yVd .ball with kids. T]b£Xe wefe no language problems. Language became a 
problem Viitn StOdlled people . began, to get educated, then we began to have 

* problems. But this is what I .offer that should liave been done: 

..1) We^hoiild have been spending today only about two hours with an 
.)^,oriie'niafion"pf what we w^e going to^see. 

' \.'*2) \\Je. ^houm' have been taken around to homes, schools, not only in 
;'the dtVy tjul out in the country. ' - . 

. ' Jj-) We.shoiild have been given, a better inside as "to the actual way of 
Jiyifig pf people, so that at* home a teacher 'can get an understanding of why . 
' a cl\iljj^raay be'Ln a corner, not, being able to communicate with the teacher. 

• want to tell yoii> gentlement, with all due regard and all due respect, 

^ what, you have ^aid here and proposed to me, I envision as the very same thing 
^tnat" happj^ns on th^ mainland. People telling me about me that don't krww 
/wh|t thcj are^Jt^lking aboiit. ,*,!'' 

Sr: RamHiez L6pez . * ' * 

Qr.Vbieppa, would you like to say a word? 

Dr. 1>iei*pa 

1 cari*t take .issue with everything the gentleman saijd. I just want to an- 
siP^r one of hiS (Questions. I know he is right, I have not lived in the States, 
except for the four years I went to school. I have nev^ suff erred from segre- 



gation, except the first weeic, when I said ''raeex", instead of mix, and "I was 
read) to pack and come home. A speech therapist who v,a^ sitting next to me 
told nje to corao on o\er to the speech lab and he would fix rae up,, and he 
did. So I ha\e not suffered from segregation and I cannot speak on that. I just 
want to reernphasize what I said. 

The gentleman asks who tells these kids what they are going, to face 
when the) get to the States. The counselors endeavor to do this, but the decision 
to rao\e to the States is Uiually taken by the parents, without consulting with 
the child or school authorities. In our culture the children do what the parents 
tell them to do So it happens that one day the youngster tells the teacher that 
he is leaving tomorrow or he just simply does not show up at school any more, 
and the counselor finds out two weeks later that the child has -moved. This is 
why most of the children you get from Puerto Riqo are unprepared to go. It 
is not lack of concern and skill on the part of the counselors, it is that they 
are not given a chance to prepare the childreh that go to the States. 

UNiDENTIFIED SPEAKER , ^ 

Why does not tht school offer guidance in general, or give them orienta- 
tion programs? 

Dr. Dieppa 

They get instruction. There are units for the home room teachers orient- 
ing people about leaving ;he island. The Department of Labor has a Migration 
Division which tries to attack this ^problem. But it is very difficult to really 
give a bobk or a brochure to anyone who does not want to think at the moment 
that he is going to face problems. The important thing is that suddenly the 
family decides to go because some relative who is working at a factory in the 
Stares, has told them he can get them work and they just pack^ and leave. 

Unidentified Speaker 

When people want to travel within the States between Pennsylvania and 
New York, nobody has to give them papers or orientation on anything. I don't 
see why anyone should call for all this training or information for American 
citizens to move from this little island to the mainland, pertainly one of the 
rights of American citizens is freedom oi movemwit. 

Unidentified Speaker^' * 

At this point I would like to register my anger at the way that thii panel 
has conducted itself in reference to the parents of the children. It seems that 
^he professionals are forgetting that besides being professional, they are, or may 
.be, parents some time. We need to get more parems' involvement. I ask from 
Jail of you educators to please find more ways and mean^ to involve the parents, 
Vto get them interested in the childr^en's educa*tion and to listen when they ex- 
press their famify problems. Parents are examples of what the children wilt be., 
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So why not reach the patents and explain to them the need for "more partici- 
^ pttion. 

We who live on the mainland have learned -that only when parents com- 
mand the respect from educational systems do their children receive good edu- 
cation So therefore, the greatest contribution that the Puerto Rican educators^ 
can give*to our children for the betterment of the educational system on the 
mainland, is to get parents involved in the education process right here on the 
island so that when they come to the mainland they will be ready and willing 
to participate in school affairs. 

By the way, it will probably be beneficial to the educational system in- 
Puerto Rico for parents to jSarticipate. 

* • 

Dr. RamIrzz L6?iz 

Let agree that the last few contributions have been^vcry imporunt 
and interesting, but that probably they don't present questions that can be ans- 
wered in this session. Probably they will be relevant in some other session. 

UNIDENTiriED SPEAKIH 

I amm native bom New Yorker and I-am pi4scntly a ^teacher herd in 
Puerto Rico. I, would like' to point out a couple of things that are really bother- 
ing me. It was said that the Puerto Rican children are unprepared to deal witli 
sutc^ide culture. I think they get orientation in this aspect. At the elementary 
level they ulk about all the American culture I meahjthe mainland culture. 
They ulk about Washington, Lincoln, habits, snow, It prepares them to 
an e^ftent, but if we are going to assume the responsibility of educators, we 
must assume them on both levels. \ye have Pueho Ricahs that go to the main- 
land Stateside educational programs must assume some sprt of responsibility 
for orientation and we cai) do' the same. We also receive Puerto Ricans, like- 
myself, who were..bom and raised in New York, I think that teaching here has 
been a good experience for me. , . i ■ 
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It is a pleasure to present ^Mr. Hernan LaFontaine. He is ^principal of a 

New York Cit> t)ilingual school. He will preside over this session, organized by 
stateside educators. 

Mr. Lafontaine . . * • - 

Th^hk you very mucli, Dr. Gall^rdo. Let me recapitulate what has hap- 
pchcd^ since yesterday, and I will do it very briefly. Thiere was some concern 
on the part of Puerto Rican educators, community people and parents from the 
^mainland regarding the fact that not Enough representation of mainlanders 
was included in the conference. We made our cdncern known to the planners 
of the conference and ,then we met' with the Scaetary and the Coordinator of 
the Conference and we were able to work out the changes that have occurred 
today. I realize that these.. c;hanges result in rather in\promptu presentations, but 
tf we-judge from, .the first one that 'wfe received earlier this' aJfternoon, 1' think 
we arc of f to a pretty goo<} st^rt. ' / " 

Pn the pahel we are, going to h^ve several speakers and the' topic neces- 
s^rijy will have to be ^ general one,, but we have' pqt it undA a broad title 
calkd ''Educational Problems facing the Puerto Rican Community on the 
Mainland". ^ " . 

The discussion we have this afternoon, after the presentations, are made, 
wiirhoptfully include tl^e problems of racism, the problems of the lack of re- 
presentation of Puerto Rican personnel in the administrative, supervisory and 
teaching structure'in the New York City public school system, the j^ck.of re- 
presentation at the fedeilal level and the lack 6f "commitment from^ institutions 
both there apd here towards an effective program. on the mainland." It should, 
also consider the need for community involvement on the part of the com^Taunity 
in determining their role aild their future, and. perhaps something oh the social 
background. Who h going to say what, I am not quite sure, but' 1 am sure 
ih^t these topics will be roVered. We know arlsQTof one statem^Jnt from one pf 
the panelists: a reaction statement tp the session this morning. At this point, 
I would like to fntroduce the members of" the panel. We haVe Miss Awpda Orta, 
President^ of the Puerto Rican Edi^cators Association of New York; next, tp her, 
Mr. I^^ctor Rodrfgu^jz,^ from New Jersey, "Tield Representative .of .the. Division 
pf Housing, Department of Community Afiairs of tht State of NeW Jersey, also 
member of the State Planning Advisory Committee to the CcJinmissioner 'Of " 
Education and the Chancellor of Higher Education of the State of New Jer-sey 



and Coordinator of the Puerto Rican Convention, State of New Jersey. On the 
far right we have Mn Joseph Monserrat. well known to all of us, for many 
years Executive Director in New York of the Puerto Rico Migration Division 
of the Department of Labor of Puerto Rico, first Puerto Rican presidents of 
the Board of Education of New York City, and still a member of the Central 
Boar^ df Education of New York^City. These are the panelists, and we are 
going to try to keep them, as brief as^Ve can and if we have time for questions 
we'll try to ans^i: as many' as we can in the allotted time. - 

Miss Orta, would you like ^Jfstart? 
idiss AvviLDA Orta \ • * ^ 

The statement made this morning by Dr. Mellado is not relevant to 
wh^t is'happening in the world today. All over the United States the trend is 
towVds seeking and developing a positive self-image. The concept of the melt- 
ing pot has, been obsolete for a number of years. Our struggle is to develop a - 
pride in our culture and instill in our children opr Puertorriquenismo. Tliis 
natural protfess is notiuniquis with the Pucrtorriqueno, as evidenced by the dif- 
ferent national movements now current in the United States. The Federal gov- 
•frnment is now suppprtin^ such movements specificatT^hrough Title VII, 
.whi^ grants funcU for the development of bilingualism and biculturalism in 
the United States. ' * • . 

Dr. Mellado*s* statement that "the majority of our migrants come from 
the mast impoverished social economic group, with all that this implies", only 
serves to refnforce the basic 'attitudes prevalent in North American society. That 
this statement should come. from a Puerto I^ican only strengthen^ the justifi- 
cation for a continuation of the injustices perpetrated on our children. Puerto 
Ri'cans in the continental United ^tate? are not looking for affection, they, are 
looking for their civil rights gjvep to tl/emlas people. |t has takeh the Puerto 
llicans^years to reach jhe present level of participation,, and that parti cipat'i on 
is limited to only token IcadeB^hip posjtions, and recognition in the area df . 
education. . > • / \ . ^ 

The statement read this mprning proves th^| we haVe. before us a long 
struggle in obtainiog this recognition from our people on ther island. .Further- 
more, we mu5t convince every -one that being Puerto Rican and trying to pre- 
serve our language -and culture does not put our children at a disadvantage br 
bring about" social isolation. That, our children are different does not mdan 
th^t they are. disadvantaged. We are not'opposed to Dr. Mellado's proposal that 
Puerto Rican youths with high school diplomas be Employed in bilingual pro- 
grams. However, he seems to be unaware of the hundreds of trained*, competent 
personnel of'PUerto Rican background now residing in the United States who 
have^ been unable to obtain positions in our schools. 

' In vii^w of the above indications of an apparent gap in describing, the 
Puerto Rican educational scen^ on the maiiTland, \ye feel that it is extremely 
necessary that members of the Department of Instruction of Puertb Rico estab- 



lish an ongoing liaison with the mainland Pucho Rican community. In order 
to implement this effectively it is incumbent upon the Department of Instruc- 
tion here to seek out and communicate with the leadership of the Puerto Rican 
community* which have been involved most intimately with the educational 
problems of the Puerto Rican children in their community. 

Mr. Monserrat 

In the short time allowed, . I ^an 'only telcgraph-^message^, I am going 
to telegraph a series of messages which undoubtedly will be misunderstood, 
primarily bec^se I cannot develop them completely in such brief statements. 

We have had read today a number- of papers that use as their back- 
ground severaLstudies and othex-dat^. Since T am not a specialist, but rather 
^on^ider myself a^generalist, I too would like to use some data, which although 
more historical than empirical, can nonetheless be 1x)th quantified and 
qualified: try to express, in a sense, the two* problems that are present 
at this conference, (and I , think there are even ipore than ^two, there are 
probably four), I will attempt, very briefly, to indicate a few things which 
I believe are p^ertinent for those of us in the United States abd for those of 
us in Puerto Rico. I do not imagine^ that any. of 'us jvould belittle the efforts 
made by Puerto Rico to be of some assistance. I think that as' a result 
of this conference, Puerto Rico's aide, in the future will be much more 
beneficial to all of us, and therefore, this conference will have achieved a 
major contribution for everyone, - • * » • * 

To Begin with, one of the problems is that our Puerto Rican brothers 
in Puerto Rico know very little about their Puerto Rican brothers in the 
United States. It is unfortunate, but I know this to be true fpr it is one of 
the things that I tried to change for many years. In our ^University of Puerto 
Rico none of oOt teachers in the School of Education are conducting any 
dourses on the realities of Puerto Ricans in the States. Part of the reason 
is tiiat we Puerto Ricaris here do not fully appreciate what our reality is in 
the States. For that matter, being Puerto Rican, in and of itself, does not 
- make us experts on .things Puerto Rican. We teach our children in the United 
States, (and I am afr.aid we teach them this in iPuerto BLico) that, the founding 
fathers came to America (by America we mean ihc Ujiitedj States) in search 
of politicaf and religious jiberty,, and we generally put'a period there. The 
reality is that we cannot pdt a period there. We must go on to say that 
the founding fathers c^me in search , of religious and political liberty* for 
thcmsilves. They did not extend it to others. * From thi>-Wftorical reality we 
must understand that, to be different in the Unites States has always meant 
to be less than. It did ndt matter who the chifdren were in the New York 
City School system. *The. school system has failc?d all of the poor people, not 
just some. , • . • * \v ^ ^ ' 

^In the second instance, twenty years ago I thofi^xt^that English, was 
the big problem confronting Puerto Ricans, Learning English is an extremely 



important part of education, for everybody, but certainly for children. Yet 
to know English will not resolve the problems of the Puerto Rican youngsters 
in the New Xqrk City School System. If kn9^ing* English were the solution 
to the problem, we would have very few problems. The question that-^ne 
must ask oheself is: Why is it that Puerto Ricans who speak English have the 
• exact same problems as Puerto Ricans who do not speak English? The reason 
is that English is not* the problem. 

Language, though, is a tremendous psychological problem in the United 
States. Consider the fact that the' United States is one of the few countries 
in the world where a man can consider himscjf educated and yet ^ak but 
one language. This, in spite of the fact that it is a country that has received 
peoples who have spoken all the languages of the world. Why then, are we 
monolingual in the United Sutes? The reason, again, is that the first thing 
the public school systtai has done to all children - the lulians are just begin- 
ning to react to it now - has been to make them ashamed of their parents, 
to eliminate their parents' values, to eliminate their parents* language, some- 
times to eliminate their parents* religion, and even change their parents* names. 
No\one can begin to discuss the issues of education as if they were isolated 
from these realities with which J^ple must live every day. 

We can talk about "compadrazgo'* , and we can ulk about extended 
families, and we can talk about "machismo" , and we can talk about the Puerto 
Rican syndrome, and it is interesting, to talk about these things. But as long 
as we talk about the Puerto Rican, we will never talk about tfie problem, 
because the problem is not the Puerto Rican. What is the problem? The 
problem basically is the realities that exist in the communities into which 
Puerto Ricans move. 

In the first place, historically we have never in the United States 
>Vflcomcd 'any one with open arms, and we can cite the history of various 
groups. What happened to the Irish and German Catholics in the 1830's when 
their convents were burned? Wlwt was the reception to the Italians? You 
know the story of all these groups. It happened to all of us. 

In the second place, we have never solved the problem of a first genera- 
tion American group, no matter who they were. Let me give you a quick 
example of what happens. If you remmber, Lincoln Steffens and Jacob Riis 
were writing about the slums on the lower east side at the turn of the century. 
At that time the people who lived in that area were East European Jews from 
various countries, speaking many langu^ages. Through time, a very important 
factor, and jobs and education, they moved up the ladder and they moved 
out of the lower east side. Who lives in\fhe lower east side today, seventy 
ye^rs later? Puerto Ricans and Blacks are living in the exact same buildings 
that were a problem seventy years ago. The people who move A away from 
there left the problems behind and we have become the victims, not the 
problems of the slums, 'the issue is that we, the Puerjto Ricans, are cbnstantly 
bfing pointed at as fhe problem rather than as the victims of an existing and 
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chronfc problem, fn this insunce — bad housing. As long as the problem is 
personified by Puerto Ricans, (or any other people), just so long will' we not 
tduch the problem itself. For if we believe it is the Puerto Ricans and not 
bad housing that is the problem — we don't bother with ,the housing. ^ 

To this let me add one further fact. We Piierto Ricans in the United 
i States are probably the one group that is, racially speaking, integrated within 
ourselves. We are black, white, and all shades in between, el que no tiene 

^ dinga tiene mandinga. The problem is, however, that because we are integrated 
within ourselves, this aeates yet another problem. We arc not understood by 
oip White brothers and we are not understood by our black brothers. The 
problems we have here are something toully different and it is here we have 
some learning to do. 

It is my belief that the Puerto Rican community of the United States, 
will once and for all help' bring to an end at least two of the unresolved problems 
of the United Stajtes, to the glory of the country and to the health of, our 
children. What we must do, and I hope we will do it together, is a twofold 
task. First, we must break the monolkigual, monocultural barrier. Second, we 

. must teach that being different simply means we ar| different, it does not 
mean that we are better and it does not mean that we are ^orse. It means 
different, and because there is difference, the world can be the beautiful place 
jt should be. „ 

II you permit me to be patriotic for a moment, I believe the United 
States can only be destroyed internally. Unless we in the United States can 
show the Black peoples of'the world that Blacks and Whites in the United 
Sutes are equal; unless we in the United States can show the 170;000,000 people 
south of the border that Spanish speaking people here are the equals of all 
people; unless we can show the Asians, indeed the "world, that we believe that 
difference means different and not better or worse, the United States will not 
exist as a country for long . • ^ 

Mil, HicrroR RoDufcuEz • 

After Joe speaks there is very little to say. I know there has been quite 
a bit of criticism on both^'sides and I am going to contiaue that trend. 

Last week in New Jersey we had a convention. Unlike the people who 
put this convention together, for about two or three months we hassled how 
we were going to do it and to expect to come out with a final god. One 
thing that we realized very quicily was that if we were going to have this 
type of set-up to talk to our people, we were not going to accomplish the 
goal we had set up to do. 

I am going to see the island Tuesday ancL^Wednesday, if this is to 
continue. I saw people all over this morning going to sleep on this table, 
listening to lectures for hours like you are listening to me n9w. But nothing 
would happen in the interchange of people arriving collectively to some 
solutiori. Not the answers to the problem, no concern that we would walk 
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out of here two days later with the answer. It just reminds me, as a gentleman 
said about half an hour ago, the same thing that happened in our community 
back home. Boards of education who will set their. programs to condition the 
people, the Department of Education atuhe state level making their policy, 
the Department of Higher Education making their policy. Nothing is going 
to happen because already some interest has been created where we cannot 
take part in the policy making level that will decide the future of our children. 

Until we have a Puerto Rican or Puerto Ricans at the highest education 
level, and the /Department ^of Education at the state level, and the federal 
Department of Education, at the local level every board equally representative 
oT the peoj^le that they are supposed to serve, we are not going to make the 
changes' u^edcd to educate the people of the mainland, whether Puerto Rican 
or anything"else. 

A ^unny thing happened to me when I arrived in the main-land about 
twenty-four years ago. When I went to school her^ the teacher said to me 
that Rodriguez has an accent on the x and H^ctw has an accent on the 
She taught me how to write my name. JVheh I went to the mainland I had 
to teach the teacher how to write my name. And every time a substitute came 
in I hao'to teach her how to pronunce my namV.May be that's not important, 
but it's important to me, I had to learn how to pronounce her name. 

My parents were not inv^olved, and they're still not involved. Any time 
one like us, like a Hector Rodriguez, who rode with me, when' there is a 
problem involved, just come to the Hector Rodriguez. But they won't let us 
par^cipate \vhen we tell the Commissioner of Education in any^ state: "We 
want to be part of this base ball game. 

We want a' pi^ece of action, but, you see, the Commissioner does not 
understand that right now. May be he^ does, he is educating those who will 
eventually tako his place. Maybe that's why he does not want to educate us. 
Maybe that's^ why he doesn't impress on Mrs. P^rez or Mrs. Jackson that that 
child has 'to have that edycation. Maybe he wants to keep the cooky jar for 
himself. * \ 

You know, in South Jersey they talk and they rebel. Thev rebel in 
Hoboken about why bilin|;ual education. In the I840's in New YorW^ity, the 
mayor advocated bilingual .education, but today we are talking about\panish, 
not talking about the Anglo>European. Back in 1840 bilingual education was 
advocated in New York City, but if you go to South Jersey, the smajl com- 
munities, if you talk abouj^ bilingual education they think you are ^ing to 
overthrow the government. 

The second thing they have to understand is that they complain about 
welfare, arid at the same time they are not educating the child so that he can 
conjpcte in this complex society. Either you educate for him to be able to 
compete in this society, to bring home the bread and butter, and to have 
two cars or you jlay through the nose, you support welfare. Put the money 
in education, educate the child, and then you pay more, because we have big 
families.* You got to pay through the nose 
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Thp mcssagp thai I am trying to get aaoss is that what Joe said about 
a better World,, I have something, better to say. 1 think that the Puerto Ricans 
.'luv^va role and a des/iny,in this world because we are what we are: a mixed 
racial society of p^plc^vbo have made it, and v^t have a role to play^ 
th}8 worlfl. ' ' \ ' * .* . ^ ' ^ 

' , EVENING SESSION / 

BANQUET OFFERED BY HONORABLE RAM6N, MELLAUO 
. " 'SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 

IN HONOI^ OF CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



DrT jt>sAM. Gallardo, Presiding 

. r 

^Governor Ferr^, "Seaetary Mellado, Distinguished Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: ' . , 

Good evening to all of ^oul We are gathered for the banquet in honor 
of the (inference participants tendered by the Honorable Ram6n Mellado, 
Secretary of Education and conference host. At this time we shall stand up 

for the invocation by the Reverend Francis Thomas. 

t . ' \ • . 

R]CVER£ND Thomas ^ ' - \ 

* Our"most gracious Father, we are truly thaiikfvil ior this gathering qf 
cduc^tdrs concerned with the education jbf Puerto Rican children on the 
inainland. Bless them in their endeavors and be ever present in the course of 
"their deliberations. 

'And Jiow, Heavenly Father, bless the, foods- of which we are, about to 
paruke'^rtdYfeed us with the bread of life. May Thy will be done for ever 
^and ever.- Wnfen. 

Dr. G ^ 

At tEis time it is a. high honor and pleasure to formally present a 
man whom^you hav^ met sevi^ral times during the course of the confeilence. 
Dr. JRam6n Mella^9„ our Secretary of Educatibn and host ftf this conference. 
Dr. M^ll^do believes firmly that Puerto Rico shoul4 do everything possible 
to cooperate with educators on the mainland in their difficult task of meeting 
(he educational needs of Puerta Ricap children. Sinc^. he took office the 

all the. mainland educators 



JDcpartment'of Education h^is been cooperating with 
who'have visited thp island in search of solutions for 



•pared no effort in the preparation of ihis conference. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, Dr.' Ram6n Mf|ladol 

- ' , '83-- • , 



their probrems and he Tias 



Dr. Meixato 
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Governor Ferr^, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Although I have been meeting with you throughout*'^c day, it gives 
me further pleasure to greet you and welcome you once agairf.^ We are meeting 
in Puerto Rico not unrealistically certain ot finding the solution to your 
problems and our problems, but rather to explore the possibilities of a closer 
understanding and the greatest possible cooperation between stateside and 
Puerto Rican educators. Afte^tlie fine start that has been made today,T have 
great hope for what we may achieve by a frank and operr discussion of our 
problems. • 

^ At this time it is my gredt pleasure and high honor to present a man 
who realizes the value of' education in developing all the resources of the 
islknd to baring our people to the hjghest levels of material and spiritual 
achievement. He is keenly aware of our educational problems, and of* the 
difficult task you face in the education of our children. He has not only 
strongly supported the development of a program of education Jhat will 
realistically meet and fulfill our needs, but he also feels that we have a duty 
towards oiyr, fellow Puerto Ricans wherever they may. be. He has encouraged 
our effor|(s morally and materially, and he has made it possible to* improve 
our educational^ system qualitatively aijd quantitatively. Ladies' and Gentle- 
men, I present to you. this man whom we love and respect for his great achieve- 
ments, our beloved Governor, the Honorable Luis A. Ferr^. ' 

\ 

Governor Ferr£ 

It is with great pleasure ,th3t we welcome this^very distinguished group 
of educators to our island. I welcome you as collabortors in that very special 
work of educating the Puerto Rican child. Although you arc not working ^ 
Puerto Rico, you are making V valuable contribution to the formation of large 
numbers Puerto Rican youth who presently attend your ^schools. Wc 

arc very happy yo'u have convened here lor this purpose because we believe, 
that there is no other sector of . our society that is more important than our 
youth nor more in need" of "our attention and understanding. Puerto Rico is 
a young commuhity. Half of our population is under 19 years of age, and 
many of these young people will in all probability bfe mpving to the mainland 
and will be enrolling in yoUr schools. ; ' ^ 

Wc are grateful that you hav6 honorccf the invitation of Dr., R?mi6n 
Mellado, our Secretary of Education, to convene in Puerto Ri<io to find ways 
of meeting the challenge of cilucating the Puerto Rican child in the U. S.' A. 
Meetings such as these foster the sharing of ideas and "promote creative think- 
ing. As I have jcmarked on other occasions, throughout history man has always 
faced the cljiallengc of making a better world. Today we cannot awaic* events; 
events await us. 

7L 
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Th<* aspiration of.our administration is tp prepare anvofk for the .future, 
of oiar youth of today: a world full of material goods, but rich in spiritXiaf 
values. A', world enhanced 'liirough artistic Greatidp, aware o\ its ^oral 
obligations, and 'inspire5l by a generous and irqe rsehse of justice that makes 
possible the eliiriination of povem' and want ^ an indispensable requisite to 
;^achi$ve a peaceful existence, We>^ntertafin. Oiis' aspiration not only for the 

• Puerto Ricans jiyjng in our midst;but also Wthose living on the mainland. 
^ M^e firmiy believe that the iirst &nd-'forem<>k^ factor 'in .the^ great task ' 
of building a f^etter world is a good sys^^m of public education. McJre than 
one-third ^ of piir budget is devoted to educatira, and ^umefoui federal grants 
supplement this. cl^ewjiere we top haye grive probleiis in ^ucation, and 
these are mor? acute here because of the population explosion that has. m^de 
Puerto Ricb one of the most de^isely 'populated areas in* the entire world. 
In the\past ten ^earsT the population of Poeko Rico has grown 14%. Today 
yp have close to 3,000,OOiO inhabitants an^ if* we' continue *grpwing's^t -the 
present rate, by the year 2000 'we will have well over 4 million people" This 
facf .a^counts J6r our high llegree of mi^a^tfon. Present iqdicatiqns. point to 

• the continuation of this trend in^ spite of the fact that this.^ei: *the number , 
returning to the island ha« exceeded the number leaving by 7000, \, 

We are striving to upgrade the quality 6f ^ddcation on all levels./ 
Emphasis is beings given to technical a|id vocational education so a$ to equip 
students to l^e in ouf.nechnological w6rld. Added attention is also being giye^i 
to the teachmfe of bolth Spanish and Engli?h. Realizing that the iicquisiUon 
of ^ second language has an^enfiching effect upon the learner, we are presently 
^strengthening our English program from the' first through .the twelfth grade. 
This we fiope ivill assume greater success for our students who are living in a 
world in which communicatiom as becoming increasingly important and where 
English is being 'learned not just asi^n aspect of culture, but ^s a necessity. 

• ' ^ust recently Spain ajid the United States confirmed their interest tX\^ 
sharing on^ another's language and culture by signing an agreement to this 
etfect. Puerto Rico has everi more reason for this kind of exchange because 
of our political and cultural relationship with the U. A. Puerto ^-ico lies 
at the aossroads of -America, rich, in the Spanish culture of Latin America and 
possessed of many social .and/eco'nomic ties with the* English speaking people 
of North America. * \ ' . 

\ Some ^ forty years ago, one of our distinguished JS^ucators -prophesied, , 
"Our island wiU become a spiritual bHdge linking two cuhures..." Your 
presence here today 'is a partial fulfillment of this, prophecy. . Qur sharing of 
experiences and our, striving to state the problems as >sell as to chart the 
direction we must go, should bring us closer to one Another as well as ploser 
tQ the solution of the tasks which still confront us.- ' , - * ' ^ ^ 

Bridges may link twb shores, span abysse§,. and opep roadways for 



communications. Likewise qur educational bridges may. Jink' cultures, spaa 
diasms of, hostility, apd open* highways, for aftcient wisdom ajid new learning/ 
Seen in this^npective the end^avor^ of this Conference on the Educaiiofi of 
. Puerto Rican Childreaon the Mainland, may be a J[)ridge betweca.the stateside 
boards of education and oiu Department of Education. Is is niy Sjncere'hope 
that this Conference will cohtribute substantially to the improvement of ,,thc 
education of ^e hon English speaking 'pupils Both in -Puerto Rico and, in pur 
mainland schoob. \ » . " • ' 
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; - OyERCOMWG THE LANGUAGE 'BARRIER ? 
• ■ ;0F THE SPANISH SPEAKING CI^ILD 

\ OCTOBER 20, 1972 ' 

8r30:to 12:a0 P. M. ^ . ^ k 



Ji 

Alldw me to present the charming lady who will preside over what I 
am sur^ will be a very interesting session. She has Had a great deal of experience 
in bilihguai education as a teacher^ university professor, and supervisor, and 
now she is serving as Director of the English iProgram in^ our» public school 
system,^ Doubtleis she is known ^o many ot you through her activities in national 
organizations concerned with the. teaching pf English. I take" pleasure in 
presenting youJ^ presiding officer. Dr. Adela M^hdez. 

Dr. ADEiA'Mh^vtz > ' . ^ . . 

, I feel that this session of the conference is of .vital ifnportance, since 
we ^e coaxing to grips with practical approaches to the .teaching of EftgUsh 

• as a second language. One of the phases of this matter is the teaching at the 
pre-s<5hool level, and we are very fortunate to have, as a speaker an educator 
and researcher who -has been invojved on this field for .many years. She has 

^conducted an interesting experiment in the teaching of three year old children 
at the jCkxxl Saipari tan Center in San Antonio, Texas, and is now continying 
htfr woric at the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory iji Austin, 
Texas.^'Her experiences and findings should be helpful to us. I am delighted 
to preseift our speaker, Mrs. Nikk^ BlankensKip. 
- - i' ■* ^ « . 

Mrs. Blankenship ' . • #4. ' . 

• ' 

^ ^ ^DtTOR'SNOTE: Mri. BUnkenthlp convened mo#t of licr menage through 
^» ^ slides, sound film strips and sound films. In spite of all our e|foru, it 

^ was imp<»sible to transcribe the dialogue, music and other sound effecu. 

We are presenting her^papcr, "Culture, the true Ti^nslaior". 

^ Proficiency in two languages *is not a sufficient goal for bilingual 
education. Language is' a vehicle; culture provides the .content. In the United 
States, increasing emphasis Jias been ^placed on" the need for educational 
interventions which will provide tlie non-English speaker with the concepts 
necessary for succfess Within the public school system. Initially, designers ,of 
such interventions focused 09 linguistic problems^ relevant. to learning a second 
language. As these approaches beg^ri to be applied in experimental learning 
contexts, it 'became evident that the learner progressed more rapidly^ in both. 



concept and language acquisition when he did not have to leam the concept 
through the new language, but rathei^was permitted to use his own language 
for concept acquisition. The subtle implicatioii of this is that concept acquisi- 
tion is, facilitated by use of one's first lan^age, not only because tlie language 
is familiar and presents no interference to the assimilation of content, but also 
because the new concept can be readily tied to existing con^pts within .the 
learner's ideational' system. Further, the integration of a new concept with 
familiar concepts is facilitaded when the referents of the new concept grow out 
of the same culture as the referents of the familiar concepts, 

This suggests that the concepts which the non-English speaking child 
in the'Uniteii States brings to schoo*! with him are far more sophisticated than 
his faltering use of the English language and lack of familiarity with the 
Anglo middle-class ^culture of the public schpol give. him the ppportunity to, 
demonstrate. It also raises questions about (he most appropriate way to teacl^j 
English to non English speakers in the United States, and the most apptopriatei 
way to tie concepts based on the Anglo culture to the existing culture-derived 
conc«fits of the learner. i ' . I 

One institution for which thi/ question is pf primary concern is the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory located in Austin, Texas, and 
one of 11 regional laboratories created by the federal government to improve 
the quality of education within the United States. Children who are economi- 
cally disadvantaged or culturally differeiH comfwse SEDUs target population. 
The majority of the children within the target population spc2(c little or no 
English when they enter school. Spanish is the predominant lirst language 
of Mexican American children in both rural and urban settings; French is the 
first language of rnany Anglo and Black children in Louisiana; and a variety 
of dialects are spoken by Indian children in the Southwest^. , 
^- In determining the philosophy and approach for the asation of the 
Bilingval Early Childhood Education Program, the Laboratory drew upon 
research literature in the fields of bilingual education, early chilhiod education, 
and edpcationaf psychology, the empirical research conducted l^y ythe Labora- 
tory's Migrant Educational Development Program on the educational needs of 
Mexjcan^Amcricans; and the basic development goals of the Laboratory. ^ 

Concisely stated, the approach which emerged included: (1) a basic 
concern for the learner as. a person with \inique abilities and needs; (2) a 
primary emphasis, on learning as a process, not aCs a product; (3) a rnethodology 
Based on interaction amofig learners, teachers, parents, and envirormients, mo\ ^ 
ing from struc|prc! to relaxation of -structure, from rote repetition to spontaneous 
responding, from concrete experiences to abstraction; (4) a developmental 
process which mpves materials, teaching strategies, sta6 training procedures, and 
test instruments through five cycling stages, each involving ipitial conceptualiza- 
tion and design, pilot testii^^in classrooms, revision and modification, and 
receStings (5) a commitment to the preservation of the Icarnefs own language 
and culture, as well As .tb the enhancement of the learner's potential oy equips 
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ping him to lucccssfuUy deal within the educational, social, and economic 
system of the predominant culture; (6) a realization of the need for trained j 
personnel^ in educational research, early childhood education, J)ilin^al curri- / 
culum development, staff traiping, and program design; (7) a fbcus on the 
development of strategies for inservict training of teachers in bilingual early 
childhood education, dassrpom aidw.fonn the target population, and parents 
of children within the program in order to develop the skills and abilities 
essential to the creation of a stimulating learning environment; and (8) an 
understanding of the nee^^for systematic dissemination of tested programs and 
materials in order' generalize the leanuhg opportunities to larger numbers of 
chldren. The Bilingual Early Childhood Education Program (now a part of 
the SEDL Early cliildhood Education Learning System) was begun in coopera- 
tion- with Good Samaritan Center in San Antonio. Initially, funding was 
jointly provided by the Laboratory and the Ford Foundation. At the end of 
two years, the Laboratory assumed total funding responsibility. The program 
is designed as a three-year sequential program for children, ages three-five, 
emphasizing an integrated approach to learning which conlbines activities in 
sefisory-pcrceptual skills, cognitive^ skills, and language skills. Curricular mate- 
rials include varied media and ate written in both Spanish an English. _ 
, The core of the learning experience is the language activity. Through 
careful programming of the environment, the child hears natural speech in 
both languages at as many levels as possible, and he is encouraged to respond' 
by using natural forms of language. He is pFesented simultaneously with highly 
structured^ l^guage experiences in which repetition and reinforcement achieve 
linguistically-sound learning objectives, and with language experiences in which 
stimulating experiences afe created out of which the child spontaneously 
responds. ' ^ . , ^ 

In the classroom, the child learns both formal and informal stru<itures 
in ^n^lish This permits him to understand the formal structure|^which will 
be encountered later in elementafy school in reading and writing>actiVities. 
(An example of formal structure Would be the sentence, "What is thisPy) It 
also permits the learner to use the informal structure in order to develop 
a more natural conversational ability in English. (The informal structur^ for 
the above formal sentence would be "What's this?") / 

The centrality of process in the learning situation is illustrated by the 
way^ in' which children are uught informal structures. The teacher initially 
models the various informal responses in the context of a higKly, structured 
conversation or discussion with the children. It is important in' the early stages 
that dhildren verbalize various types of responses. As the children gain facility 
;with the language* of the response, the teacher moves int® less structured 
patterns, raising open^nded questions, piclimg children's responses or spon- 
taneous comments to form subsequent questions, recognizing the unique and 
creative answers, and delicately restructuring the correct response in the context 
of approj^gjj^or its content if not for its fonn. 
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It is clear that language learning in t?his type of approach is achieved 
only to the degree that interaction among the learners and the teacher :is 
' stimulating and sustained. It is, thei:cfdre, of greatest importance that teaching 
strategies be carefully desigrled and communicate to teachers through trainmg 
programs wK^ch are designed with equal care. 1 

Dr Walter Hodges, program^esign consultant In early childhood staff 
development, suggests that the pr^ss approach involves specific types of be-, 
haviors on the part of teachersf (1) Teachers must elicit from children the 
kinds of behavior that can be reinforced, such a5 speaking, moving, and thought 
processes which can be explicated. (2) Priority must be given to processes 
which permit the child to transfer from one learning situation to another 
(3) One should Approach teaching with an experimental "attitude. There arjt 
many ways of communicating with children so that they master the processes of 
learning, md the sensitive, e^cperimentally oriented teacher is going to search 
for those modes of communication which are effective with ^each child. (4) 
Teaching is an active, rather than a passive, process. Teachers must become 
active participants in the chil<|'^ learning process. (5)' Teachers must assume 
responsibility, not only for encouraging intellectual social,^ personal, and 
physical growth in children, but ^Iso for making the community aware of 'the 
developmental needs of children. . Specifically, teachers are responsible for 
making children's needs explicit for parents. : 

The vitality ge'nerated in, a process-approach hasf^/* potential for car^y; 
over into the child's put-of school .Environment. The use of the learner's home 
culture as valuable content within the* learning letting allows the child to 
transfer classroom concepts to non-classroom situations. In addition, the parents 
can be incorporated into thej learning process as co-ed^cators. On; of the 
unique approaches taken b> the Bilingual Early Childhood 'Education Program 
to involve parents is through an educational television pro|n-am, Los Ninos. 
A 30 minute weekly show, Loj Ninos' is written and perfornied by 'Mrs. ^^Kki 
Blankenship, one of the SEDI Bilingual Early Childhood Program develogersT 
The show is carried on public service time through th^ educational televisiort 
channel in a n^ber ojf Texks cities. Each sftow features five of six students 
from the program. ,A neiv cojncept is introduc^ in both^ Spanish und En]^lish; 
several experiences are plresemed to demonstrate the meaning, of the new con* 
cept; each experience rfcquiWs the learner to operate upon the learning 
situation in order that he understand the concept as it relates tojhim; and the 
program is concluded witji kuggestions for ways in which the , concept .might 
be expanded by parents in the home setting. / 

Los Ninos has two n|ain objectives \^ith regard to th^ Bilingual Early 
Childhood Education Program comparicnt dealing with parental 'involvement 
First, it is intended that the parents be given the same learning experience as 
the child so that he may expand his own koowldge and so that he may feel 
confident with the concept presented^ Second, the genuine concern |0f many 
Meicican America^i^ parents for the education of their children suggests that 



parents would welcome suggestions and training which would permit thep to 
contribute more fully to their children's educational experiences. 1, 

At the present time, the bilingual Early Childh ood Education Progr/m 
is bcingnested in a number of, si.tes throughout the United States, and^gr^ce- 
dures are under^yay to modify it for Black ^Americans., Its flexibility lies in 
its regard for the primacy of process. Its potential lies in its focus on -the 
learner's culture^as the basic context out of which the learner responds. 

In designing ppogrmis which will bring the individual child clpser to 
the realization ,of his full potential, we must not ignore any aspect of his 
experiencing.. He must view language as an expression of the- culture from 
which it is derived. As such, it can never be fully translated *into 'English, 
or any other language, but it can be used to understand English and through 
English the culture it represents. - , * 

0 ' ' 

Dr. Adela M4ndez , • / 

\ Our next speaker on the panel is Dr. Mari-Luci Ulibar^, who is at pr^ent 
Assistant Director of Instructional Activities at the Univerj^ty of New Iqi^xico, 
•working with minority groups, with the Mexican Americans. I hope/you have 
noticed that in this panel we have speakers from the East and some from 
the Southwest so that we can find out what oxhtx people are doing besides those 
dose to the Atlantic Coast. She has^had experience wijth adult education for 
migrants Vi.th the Institute for ^achingTlnglTsh as a Second Language. The 
thing that'h^is ^nterested^me thcrabsM«~^er curriculum vitae is th^ fact that 
she has held workshops for the, teaching of reading in a second language. 
This has been to some extent a neglected area, and 4 ^ay that because in exami- 
ning catalogues for^teach^r training colleges I have found that in programs for 
training teachers of English as a second language there is practically nothing 
in the ar^a of reading of a second language. So we are particularly fortunate 
in having Dr. Ulibarri, who is a' specialist in readhig to give the paper on the 
teidiing-of reading in a second language. 

I have been asked to distuss the reading' component of an English as 
a s^ond language class.- "prhis paper will discuss the qualifications of .he reading* 
teacher; ethnic culturaj differences, culture of poverty, a detailed reading lesson; 
and the evaluation of a successful reading program. 

The reading teacher must know the basics that are required to teach 
ariy group of children^ She must know how children learn; human growth 
^and development, and methods for developmental ^nd corrective reading. 
* ^- This is genera! information that everyone certified to teach must kjiow. 
But to. be an effective English as. a second language reading teacher* the varia- 
tions and adaptations of this information become crucial. The English' as a 
second language reading teacher 5ilso has to know and be able .to feel much 
mo/e. ^When should a certain strategy be used to rnake a certain point to a 



.given child? Is the emphasis the same for all children regardless of «inic 
background? Questions such as these can be formulated by the dozen.tThe , 
answers don't come easy. l 

In order to start formulating some of the answers, the reading tclchcr 
of youngsters from Puerto Rico, must understand the fundamental differences 
in value orientations of the Spanish-speaking and of the Anglo-American world. 
She must be able to compare and contrast the beliefs, mores, traditions, and 
customs of these two groups of people. She n^cds it in order to understand 
thc^ child enough to plan and execute reading 'activities that will bring the 
child success. 

Zinu, a pioneer in bilingual education on the mainland, has said: 

Most teachers have middle class values. This means the teachers 
come from hbmes where the dciye for achievement and success causes 
parents to "push" their children to climb the ladder of success, where 
"work for work's sake" is important, and where everyone is oriented 
to futurfe-time values. To teach the child ^successfully the teacher 
must recognize that t{ie jchild may come to school witii a radically , 
divergent set cff values and^e teacher must try to ^understand] not 
disparage, these values.^ * ^ * 

Cultural differences can be elusive and lost in words, with little filtering 
down into classroom practices: Each teacRer will have to address herself to 
"some basics. How do the child's "people" feel about dependence versus 
independencet If the Puerto Rican culture values dependence, /low much will 
the teacher have to help the child toward cultivating <he values of independence 
before he meets with success in reading? ^ 

What does the teacher know about the sex roles in the Spanish culture? 
Are male and female roles sharply defined? They certainly are. From the time 
they ^re babies to the time they are adults, the. roles are different. 

Traditional Spanish-speaking boy's games and other recreational activi- ' 
ties ar^ very^ifA^rent from girls'. Boys may not play "sissy" gameS such as/ ^ 
playing "house". Girls canno^ participate in "rough" games. Later on, xti^ yi . 
chidrens' role play, boy? may not play. "female" roles.. In sports, strenuous ones 
are Jor boys and more "ladylike" onfes are for girls! 

The boy's behavior is usually the "bossy" type because he learns 
that 'the male is the head of the grouj^ He makes most final decisions. -Tlre^ 
female role is more passive and makes final decisions only in emergencies. 
Usually a male is consulted before any action is un4ertaken. The male is the 
one who earns the living for^fKe family. The female takes care of the home. ^ 
Separate roles. 

Wliat about cooperation versus competition? Does the teacher punish 
youngsters because thdy tenci to^ help their less fortunate classmates by passing 
note^with correct answers or c^en whispering? (It's called cheating in some 
circles.) Perhaps in a culture where cooperation has been a way of life,- competi- 
tion will have to be taught? - 
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What docs jamil^ mean to Puerto Rican children. Father, mother, and 
two younsters? What is the implication for developing concepts in^the reading 
•class if the youngster visualizes jamtly as consisting of many grown-ups. 
- compadres, aunts, uncles, all the loved ones that surround him — not neces- 
sarily related by blood. No, the extended family does, not mean the^ parents 
and fourteen chilren. 

Many such examples can be given /o^UihYate the importance of the 
teacher knowing the values of the Puerto Rican <ulture. The teacher must 
n:now this before ^he can even hope that her pupils will make a successful 
adjustment to a new language and to a new schctol environment. 

Combs repainds us that. 

The individual in^a particular culture perceives those aspects of 
his environment that,* from his point of view, he needs to perceive to 
maintajn and enhance himself in the world in which he lives' This 
does not .mean he makes fewer perceptions than an individual in 
another culture. He makes Qnly differenTpefo^pilons^ 

Cultural differences are real. And if the' United States is sincere in 
cultural pluralism, and I choose to believe it is, it will actively preserve these 
differences. The tekcher must become a leader in this new and worthwhile 
endeavor. Much can be done by the reading teacher to promote understanding 
of this process. ' ^ 

Culture is the context v^ithin which the child's experiences occur.,Wc need 
r to first understand the -context in order to Appreciate the meaning of an , 
\ experience.^ What experiences has the child had? The child must start reading 
wthat wit^h which he is familiarl This would remove the familiar remark, "He 
/ calls out the words correctly, but he doesn't know what they mean." 
f The culture of poverty must not be confused wit^ ethnic cultural 

" differences. If the students are of the lower social classes, the tcacher-s .will 
stilly need to know ethnic cultural differences. But since poverty cuts across 
ethnic lines, they will be wise to also study social ^las^differcnccs. They will 
in turji relate this information to classroom bchavlqn 

Perhaps the power of thinking is a major differences in middle' class 
^ and lawer class youngsters. Lower class students tend to think much more in 
concrete teVms/ Their environment has conditioned them to think in this w^y 
before they go to school before real success in reading is possible, the teacher 
win have to help them learn to think with abstractions. 

If the Puerto Ric^ child is from the upper or middle social classes, he 
should have very few/problems with reading comprehension, if the language 
is taught well. But ifthc is from the lower social class, he will nc^d to read 
about that which he has*^ already experienced before he can read about other 
experiences with a high degree of understanding* His needs are different. 
Reinforcingjhis^ thought,J^ircman said. 

Intellectual gfowth is dependent upon .concepts and concepts- 
are dependent upon experience.* ^ ^ 
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The reading teaser mmt know the Spamsh culture and the social class 
differences of her students. In addition, and much more imporunt, the teacher^'^* 
believes aiid actively demonstrates that her students come from a "respccuble 
culture, kre worthy individuals, and caj) succeed/'^ - #' 

In addition to the, tea<;her reiquircnlents mentioned, there are other 
"musts" to be taken care of. In som^e classrooms everything is going relatively 
well. But in' many classrooms, reading is introduced too soon; students are 
pushed before they arc re^dy for this experience. In other, classrooms, reading 
is presented too late. These pupils, cdnieqaently, have lost all interest in - 
reading. 

In our conversion to English as a second language techniques* cmpha- * 
sizing the listening and speaking components, reading is overlooked altogether 
in somjt classrooms. . Reading is/an asset and a must in any classroom. It can 
be used t5 adVanugc in reinforcing the spccdi that is being learned. 

Those students^ who are bcgiximng to learn' the language, regardless of 
age, should, be treated as "beginning to read" students. They have learned a 
few structures. , They can "hear" themr-they can "produce" them, they know 
Vhat they mean and they can "use" thera^ without teacher prompting.-r These " 
students are ready to be presented with* the written ^ymbols. 

The "advanced" studen\s are those who have been studying the language 
for a long time but still do n^tjunction as native speakers. They, too, need 
reading cfe^s geared to nic#t thcxir needs. 

Another "must" is that reading 'lessons ^hould follow a good, , basic 
teaching model For 'discussion purposes today, Glaser's model, with* minor 
modifications,, will be used.* The four components of the teaching process are 
objectiv^^k^ntering behaviors, instructional procedures, 3^d performance assess- 
ment. Eachn^omponent and variation will be briefly discussed in relation to^an • 
English as a second language reading lesson. ' 
- ■/ - , ^ - ' ;^ 

diagram of- the taodel follows. 
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Before discussing each part of the lesson, let us caution that seldom, if 
ever, is* an entire lessoiji fiftished at one time. It is spaced over a period of 
time which is decided by t^e teacher as she observes the pupils' progress. MaViy 
times a reading lesson will last a week or longer. 
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THE ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE READING LESSON 
^ FOR '^BEGINNING TO READ" STUDENTS 

Component One: Behavioral Objective - ,r 

The objective mu^ state the expec^d changes o£^bchavipr in the student 
It must be specific. All that see it will interpret it exactly the same way. 

Example: After reading the title arid studying the picture, the student 
will be able to predict at least two possibilities as to the author's 
reason for such a title. 

Component Two: Pre-entry Behavio r 

This tells what the student must know before, the les^n is presented. 
It can be from one, two, or all three of the dom'ains; cognitive, affective, 
and/or psychomotor. ^ ~' , 

Examples: I. Students can already freely discuss ideas. * ^ 
2. Students can think beyond specific word meaning. 

Compdnent Three: Teaching Strategies * 
The/teaching strategfes must be selected carefully. 
Examples: I . Questions which require recall of specific information. 
» 2. The f^acher accepts, clarifies and uses student ideas. 

The strategies may be divided into smaller parts. • 
Example: (First Part) 

. a.. Motivate interest. 

b. Clarify concepts. 

c. Oral practice of sentence patterns through choral woijL-^ 
(Second Part) ' 

Prcsenutioq of graphtc symbols. 

a. Oral praaice with emphasis on correlating visual forms 
to the oraHanguage pattern. * 

b. Special intensive practice. (For example: flash card drills.) 

(Third ParO 

' • Reading in bpoks, cfxperience charts, or chalkboard, 
a. 'Choral reading practice (after modeling). 
^ b. ^rrelation of dhis practice with silent reading when 

possible.' . ' ^ , 

(Frequently check on pupil's comprehension during the class.) 
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Component Four: Pupils Activities * * 

Examples: 1. Relate title to pictures and vocabulary preseaJled pi^- 
ousiy to try to determine author's reason for title. 
2. Child will relate feelings. 

May also include follow up or enrichment activities. It can i^iclude word 
study, such as phonetic analysis, structural analysis, or vocabulary develop- 



Component Five: Evdlwtion^ - 

Keeping check on the pupils not achieving success is the rf^plest way 
of evaluating. Record names of those who didn't meet the objective./ 
* Examples: Pupils not participating: .v^ - .0 

1. • 
2. 

Pupils who offered arfiswers seldoM 
I. 
2. 



^ Following these steps carefutl^ will heilp in/ure success iot the '^beginning 
to read" students. / ^ ^ ^ . 

The third part under teaching strategies will vary for the "advanced" 
student when compared to what has just been suggested for the "beginning to 
-read" student. The work for him will lopk something like this; 

Third Part ^Advanced" Student) ^ ^ . 

1. Formulate short patterns from the longer sentences in. the story. 

2. Have oral pre-reading' practice of the short patterns. 

3. Esublish a purpose for silent reading. 

4. Silent-reading. 

5 Check on comprehension through conversational or directed written* 
composition. - , 

6. Oral reading for a purpose only. 

The "advanced" student almost operates like a native Etiglish speiker 
but he still needs some oral practice in his directed reading lesson. 

In addition to, or during the dfrected reading lesson, much 'more work 
needs to be done with idiomatiq expressions, words' with multiple meanings, 
and analogies. These are sensitiv? areas for a student learning English as a i 
second language. r 

Idioms are almost always interpreted in thrir literal sen^e if the teacher/' 
does not teach them specifically. Teachers of Puerto Rican students learning ^ 
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to read English should examine workbooks and find exercises that clarify 
meaning. They.c^ii also have the students draw illustrations or dramatize them 
to depict meaning. Idioms must be taught, otherwise they can seriously 
interfere with reading progress. •'^ - 

The szn^e applies to words* with multiple meanings and analogies. Find, 
time to have^ them studied carefully. All the *^good" ^hings being done for 
students m^y be lost if these matters don't get "undivided" attentiin every day. 

The jteacher of Puerto Rican students knows when she has a successful 
reading program by checking a few items. First, do the students have a positive 
self concept? Do the> |eel good about themselves? Do they think they have some- 
thing to contri^ui^ Do they like themselves? Are they meeting with success^ 

Secondly, wh^vare their attitudes towafd reading? Do they think it a^ 
necessary skill? Do they^ enjoy it? Do they Chink they can use what "they, arc 
learning now} 

Thirdly, is th^rogram based. on a sequential development of reading 
skills? Is the program completely individualized? * , * , 

If^the answers arc yes to most of these questions, los ninos puertoijriquefios 
aprenderdn a leer en inglds. , '/v. * 




FOOTNOTES/ % ' 

1. Miles V. Zinu, Correciive Reading (Dubuque. Iowa; V^lliam C. Brovm, ^96^ r p.^ 121. 

2. A. W, Combs, "Intelligence From a Perceptual Point of View", Journaf of Abnormal and 
A)cial Piychology, 47:665. 1952. • / 

5. L. S. Tireman, Teaching Spanish-Speaking Cnil&ren (Albuquerque*^ The Uni^eriiiy of New 
Mexico Press, f94^) , p. 62. ' - - . V 

4. Mari-Luci UlibarTT>;MCultural Difference' Revealed Through^ Lar^guage", (Albuquerque 
The Minority Group Cultural Awarer|<^M Center, 1970) /Mbnx>graph. 

5. Robert Glaser, "Psychology and Instructional Technolog/v ^'''''"'"^ Research and Educa 
tion, ed. R. Glaicr, '(Pituburg: University of PJttsburg^.Prcss, 1962), p. 6.. ^ 

Dr. M&DEZ . * . 

Dr. Ulibarri, we want to thank you for mentipriing some points that I 
think had to be mentio;ied at a meeting. I hope you realize the importance 
of re/ding for the Puerto Rkan child in New York. 

/ I now wish to intr6duce tl)e nexjt speaker on the panel, Mrs. Clelia 
B^lfroni, 'who, well Vno^d to many of you for her work on the teaching 
(jff English a^.a second language in the public schools of New York. She was 
z pioneer in the field long before educators became interested in it. She was 
ofie of the first to work for the establishment of good relations between the New 
York afld Puerto Rico public school systems. 

^ For many years. Mrs. B^Jfrom brought New York teachers *to Puerto 
Kito *for summer orientation courses. That's where I metjier. She brought 
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git^ups o£ teachers who sfent the sammer in Puerto SLico visiting.our institu- 
tions, t)ur small tpwns, joining in di'scussioQs with people in tie field of ei^ca- 
tion, sociology and other aspects of our culture. Mrs, Belfrom reaHy khpws 
us. She iQ^es Puerto Rico well enough to have bought a home here and we 
have accepted her as one of ours. She has worked on materials for TESOL, has 

^ been iR' charge of English as a second language program for the New Yprk 
City public schools, and ^tie is a consultant on materials for bilingual Vacation, 

, He^'topic today is ^*'3iHng^al Programs*'. * ' . 

* M?is. Belfjiom ♦ , . * ^ ^ 

r' ' I aiji 'going to talk a^bout the situation" I know best, whjch is New York 
pty It has one of ^He most heterogeneous populations of any metropolis in 
^the world, certainly of any ia the United States, Among its inhabitants' are 

♦ people^from moi;e^than, sixty different language groups, representing seventy- 
' three different countries,' .jnany of whose children- are in our public schools. 

^ Indeed, the education of newly arrived children has been a continuing respon- 
sibility of our schools* for three hundred years. - / >^ ' 
" ^ Pupils of Virtually ev^ nationality are included'^m these newcomers. 
For the pa^t twenty-five years, however, by far the largest numbers of new 
" arrivals hav^ been Spanish speaking pupils from Puerto Rico. Additional pupils 
from Cuba, Samo Domingo, and other Latin-American countries have ^steadily 
Vugipented ;he nunibei: of Spanish speaking children in our schools. 

The Bureau of Educational Program Research and Statistics in its most 
recent "Survey of Pupils Who Have Di^iculties' W^th the English Language" 

- I^aken October 31, 1969 will soon issue the following statistics^ 

• ^ f - Puerto Rjcan Other Spanish-Speaking Other Foreign Lang 

. Elementary 64,605 11,787 9,994 . * 

J'H.S. ^ ^\ \1,978 2,872' 2,776 . . 

9,246 ' 2,447 3,169 

yoc. , , ' „ 1,78^ , . 178 ' "284 

- Special " . , • 540 ' 41 ' 28 



Tf'als - ' '88,157 ' 17,325 16,251 

A total of 121,733 non-English'^peaking pupils in our schools with language 
^ tlifficulty. An increase of,3,241 oVer the previous year's cenius figures. Of these 
f ld5,482 oifr^6% are Spanish.speaking pupils pf whom 88,157 or 85^0 are 
' Puerto Rican. . ^ 

^ Some of us in New York City have long recognized the need for providing 
S; special educational services to the. constantly increasing number of pupils in 
need of instruction* jn English as a*second language. From 87,025 in 1960 to 
121,733 in 1969. 



In the pas^25 yeah many programs, activities and services were initiated 
to help bridge the gap between the Spanish speaking pupil and his parents 
and the English school and its curriculum. ^ 

As early as 1948, the Board of Education esublished the position of 
Substitute Auxiliary Teacher (now known as Bilingual Teacher in School and 
Community Relations) to' help Puerto Rican pupils and parents make more 
successful adjustments to their new school and community situations. The 
position of spec.ial English Teacher ivas also created in 1948 to give mstruction 
in English to small groups of children. Many recommendations were made as 
a result of thp Puerto Rican Study 1953-57. Some were implemented others 
were not. The special English Teacher became the N, E. Coordirfator who 
concentrated on training classroom teachers in n^ethods of teaching as a second 
language. Teachers were required to gi\e language emphasis lessons of 30 
minutes to all pupils with language difficulty. Time does not permit a 
description of all the programs and services experimented with up to 1968-69 
and the creation of two new licenses — Teacher of English as a second language 
in elementary schools — Teacher of English as a second language in secondary 
sc;|iools. All of these programs had some degree of success but the fact remains 
that somehow we did not reach the majority of our pupils. 

Many school^ administrators, supervisors and teachers never really under- 
stood the basic principles involved in both language learning and second 
language learning, the length of time involved in second language learning nor 
the close relationship of language and culture. There was never enough in the 
budget to provide for in adequate number of positions. 

Many of us had been pressing for soriie type of bilingual instruction, 
at least maintenance and development of skills in the mother tongue, since the 
early 1950*s. 

Then came Title VII of ^he Elementary and Secondary Education^ Act 
of 1965, as amended in 1967. Money was available and programs weie initiated 
almost overnight. In some cases, however, considerable planning and investiga- 
tion, including visits to experimental bilingual programs in other areas of the 
country were involved. 

A certain confusion of terms appeared consistently in our discussions. 
Were we talking about developing bilingu^lism and if so what is it? Were 
we talking about bilingual teaching and if so was. there only one method? 
Were we tallying about ^bilingual programs? In fact, were we really^lking 
about bilingual children at all or monolingual Spanish-speaking children being 
called bilingual because they spoke little' or no English? Were they monolingual 
English-speaking children with Spanish surnames? We found, in fact, that we 
had all three types and no one program vyould be sjuitable for all. 

To attempt to define bilingualjsm may be presumptuous on my part 
but I will endeavor to do so for the purposes of this discussion. 

Is it, the ability tb communicate in more than one language? ^ 

Is it equal and advanced mastery of two languages? * ^ 
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Linguists often define bilingualism in terms oi; absence of interference 
of, one language with^the other. Psychologists tend to consider automatic 
rapidity of response, that is facility in the languages*, as the predominant factor. 
Sociologists are likely to consider frequency of use as a measure of bilingualism. 

To insist that we define bilingaalism in terms of equal and advanced 
mastery would exclude almost'all naturally bilingual populations. Bilinguals 
rarely have the same degree of abilities in all the language skills. They often 
-speak two or more languages well, but many do not read or write them with equal 
facility. 

Being primarily a teacher and not a linguist, nor a psychologist no^ a 

sociologist. I arrived at my own definition - which you may or may not agrte 

with but it is the one which I shall use as a basis for further comments. To 

me, bilingualisnj'is'the ability to fecLbDmfortable in two languages and cultures, 

to be able to^cl^ange back and forth easily but not necessarily to have equal 

mastery in alf language skills nor of all aspects- of the cultures. 

>/ ' I 
WAy Bilingual Educational Programs 

We^myst be willing to admit that the usual traditional instructional 
programs Jfiaye not met the needs of thousands of pupils, who because they do 
not kno\f j£nglish remain academically retarded in our schools. These same 
instructiort^I programs have, also failed to resolve the major problems of ac- 
culturatioji in our society. 

^finy Americans consider bilingualism a fine thing if acquired through 
educatpjfl and travel but something less than admirable if acquired from one's 
parents-or grandparents^ Consequently, many children o£ migrants and inuni- 
grants hkve developed low opinions of their cultural origin and as a -result 
have I'^jected it. ^ 

Let us examipe for a moment this Spanish speaking pupil with whom 
we arc concerned. ^ 

He comes to school with almost complete control of the sound system 
and structure of his language. He controls his language to the extent that it 
meets his needs^^ It may not be the accepted usage of the educated members 
of his taltyre but he has sufficint control of vocabulany and patterns to describe 
his experiences and to express his needs. 

While learning a second language. Jiis thought processes will continue 
in his vernacular and will continue so for some considerable time. }\e will, in 
fact, most probably use his vernacular to some extent and in certain situations 
throughout his entire life. * • 

.He comes with well established concept? that have grown out of his 
experiences and his culture.^Tea^hers often fall into the trap of assuming that 
the. child learning English as a second language has no experiential base to 
serve as a starting point for instruction. 
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His psychological needs for security, belonging, and self esieem^ arc the 
same human needs'of all children. 

Nc\erihekss, iradijiional programs ha\e not capitalized upon these 
^linguistic skills and insights nor ha\e ihe> utilized to the fullest the child's 
experienced nor the concepts already de\ eloped. 

The basic questions that must be answered before undertaking bilm^al 
programs are: What are ^he dbjexcives b{ such a program? For \^hom are 
ihcy designed^ It is concei\able that no one particular bilingual program is 
applicable elsewhere. 

There has been a great deal of literature recently describing models of 
bilingual education - from programs which begin instruction in Spanish only 
and introduce English as a second language somewhere along the^hne from a 
few moi^ths laterVio several y^ars later, to programs that begin instiuction in 
two languages and maintain instruction in two languages for the duration of 
the child's education, to programs that begin instruction in English and use 
Spanish, during a transitional period until finally all instruction is in English, 
to programs that begin and maintain instruction in both languages in the 
various <:u^iculum areas. (For those of you whb are interested may I suggest 
an article by Professor William F. Mackey in the FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ANNALS, May 1970 entitled "A Typology of Bilingual Education' which is 
the most comprehensive treatment of the subject that I am aware of to date.) 

Bilingual Programs for Spanish speaking children in the New York City 
Public Schools are of relatively recent origin. I v%oyId like to outline brifly two 
of these experimental programs. / 

Btlmgunl Readiness in Earliest School Years 

A study conducted by Prof. Mary Finocchiaro and Hunter College with 
the cooperation qf the Board of Education. The final report was issued in 
December 1966. 

Method ^ ^ 

Two schools were selected, both in areas of population transition, 
o Six classes were used in each school over a two year period, three kinder- 
garten and three first ^adc. 

Composition of the classes was as follows: ^ 
One third native Spanish speakers 
One third Blacky 
^ One third other / * \ 

Childrcn'werc selected on a random basis. ^ The biUngual lesson was between 
15 and 20 minutes duration and conducted by a bilingual teacher who taugl^t 
all sjx classes in each school. \ 
The themes and centers of interest around which experiences and activi* 
ties in the pfograrn v\ere devleoped ^ere those already used by the Early 
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Childhood teachers In addition, extensi\e use was made of audiovisual 
materials related specificaUy to the culture of Spanish speakers. Stories, songs 
ana games were used extensively anci were of English or Sp>anish origin. 

Both target languages, English and ^p^nish, were used in^e classroom. 
Spanish, howe\er, was used about 60% or more of the bilingual class time. ^ 

The objecti\es of the program are too numerous to list in detail but' 
they included among others the following broad goals, to develop linguistic 
readiness in two languages; to develop positive attitudes towards other groups, 
to develop a positive self image, to develop new approaches and methodology, 
to develop appropriate materials. 

Some of the concFusions related to Bilingual Programs were: 

1 Bilingual readiness can be developed at this age level. Many learnen were* 
able to answer and' participate in either target language. 

2 The developme^jt of concepts and associated vocabulary in two languages 
strengthened and 'facilitated their acquisition. No confusion was apparent 
as the children shifted easily from one language to the other. 

3 The learning of a second language in no way interfered with the acquisition 
of skills and knowledge in any other curriculum area. In fact, the enriched 
conceptuafl development and concomitant oral expression in the bilingual 
lesson fostered freer oral expression in the regular classroom period. 

4 BNingua) children who had previously denied all knowledge of Spanish 
wef^ now pager to act as interpreters for the regular teacher. 

5 EngFish-speaking children actively sought out Spanish-speaking children as 
a resource for learning. 

Recbmmendations were made that further experimentatiah in this field 
would be highly beneficial. Materials had been developed and' teachers were 
available, nevertheless the idea of Bilingual Readiness in Earliest School Years 
was abandoned at the conclusion of the demonstration project. 

The Bilingual School - P. S. 25 - District 7 of the BrQnx 

In Septiembre 1968, due to the progressive leadership of the Community 
Superintendent, Dr. Bernard Friedman, the first bilingual public school was 
opened in New York City consisting of grades Kindergarten to five. A type 
of program had to be planned to try to meet the Ifteeds of pijpils at various 
stages of language development be it English or Spanish. Xhe principal of the 
school, Mr. Herman La Fontaine, developed a theoretical model for those pupils 
who entered Kindergarten in 1968 and would presumably remain through tne 
sixth grade for 7 years of bilingual instruction. It was hypothesized that py 
the sixth grade pupils would have deve><5ped enough proficiency in each 
language to be able to receive 50% of their instructfon 'h;i^ English and 50% 
in Spanish. In order to^ achieve this without subjecting ^he pupils to the 
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swess ol' attempting to function in a second languagp, it wa5 decided to increase 
gradually the percentage of second language instruction through tJje grades. 

The pupils were screened and, placed in English Dominant classes or 
Spanish Dominant classe's. The proposed ratio of native language instruction 
to second language instruction was as foHows: 

Oradt Native Language (N) Second Language (S) . 

Kindergarten * 95 ^5 

First 85 15 

Second- 85 ' 15 ^ 

Third 80 20 

Fourth , 70 . 30 

* Fifth - 60 : 40 

^ixth^ 50 ' 50 . 

Naturally, since the school opened with 5 grades; adjustments in these 
ratios had to be made to meet the rjeeds of children on -various levels of 
linguistic ability. A pupil entering the fifth grade was not to be expected to 
take 40% of his learning in a second 'language if he had not ha<f any previous 
exposure to it For ex a ripple, the English Dominant pupil could not be expected 
to function fn Spanish 40% of the time. The N^S ratio ther5fore was reduced 
to 85/15. The Spanish Dominant child, on the other hand, had already 
experienced several years of instruction in English ^and was expected to be 
able to fuRction in the second* language for a longer period. The actual ratio 
arrived at was ^/30. ' 

Another outstanding feature of this program was that these percentages 
of N'/S instruction did not hold for all curriculum areas. One curriculum area 
was selected for instruction in the second language. For example, a grade 
3 — Spanish Dominant pupil would have the' following program: 

Language Arts . 75 min. S 15 min. E S L 

Social Studies 30 ' '\ ' S 

Science 30 " S . 

Mathematics ^ 30 " S , 30 min. E S L 

Music ' 30 " S w 

Art . 60 " S 

Health Education 255 ^ min. Spanish 45 min. English 

Changes have been made at tlie suggestion of the teachers, the supervisors 
and the consultants who visit the school. A brief, . intensive teacher training 
program was'undertakerf for several weeks prior to the opening of the school. 
Since that time, a teacher tfaining program has been worked on cJooperatively 
between Mr. LaFontaine and Dr. Guerra of N. Y. U. which you will learn 
more about tomorrow. • 
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The program is^being evaluaccd and no definitive tcqnclusions are available* 
at the present time- TJie 1968 eiitenng Kindergarten class is only no^ in the 
second grade and we must uait until they have completed grade six to test 
our hypothesis. / * ^ 

The idea of a bilingual school is an exciting development in^ the educa- 
tion of Spanish speaking pupils b\ii it may not be the magic cure for all the 
ills that befall these )oungsters Moreover, a school of 2,000 pupils is only a' 
drop in the ocean of 120,000 pupils. I would hope that school administrators 
would establish small scale programs within an existing school situation. 
Several bilingual classes on a grade, for e5:ample, which might be more readily 
adopted and adaptecf by raan> schools in the future. Some such programs have 
been initiated in September, 1970 in several districts and we are anxiously 
awaiting results. 

Another area of great concern that I have not touched on today is the. 
one of bilingual educational programs for secondary school students. A special 
advanced course of study in Spanish for Spanish-speakers has been prep^ed at 
the Bureau of Curriculum Development but much mor^e needs to be done to 
meet the needs of Spanish speaking teenagers to prevent the hightdropout rate. 

. In conclusion, I would like to make a plea that w-e can not and should 
not, in all justice, limit bilingual educational programs to the non-English 
speaking child. All children should have, the opportunity and the privilege of" 
n)ecoming bilingual, for as Joshua Fishman says, "Nox only does the bilingual 
master 2 different codes, but he masters 2 different selves, 2 different modes 
of relating to reality, 2 different orders ol sensitivity to the wonders of the 
world. These are the very reasom why bilingualism has been treasured by the 
social and intellectual elite throughout the vyprld and throughout the ages." 

Dr. Mendez * ' _ 

For me it is very heartening to know that so much is being done in 
education in the United States. I remember years ago when I used to go to 
New York in the exchange program and I was pleased to see that Mrs. Belfrom 
taught the Puerto Rican children Spanish before they got to high school. Ijim 
happy to know that bilingualism is becoming a reality. 

The next speaker on the oMpl is Dr. Mary Finocchiaro, who is Professor 
o{ Education at Hunter College||^Director of the JDepartment lif Curriculum 
and Teachipg»_,She is well known for her work in TESOU not only in the 
United States, bin>Uo in Spain and Italy, where she is a Fulbright lecturer, 
but also in Turkey, Pol^r^d, Germany and Yugoeslavia, where she has lectured 
and held seminars. Dr. Finba:hiaro js author of several book* on jthe teaching of 
English as a second languag^ niethodology. She has also writtoi some books 
on the teacliing of other foreign languages. She is President of TESOL, the 
■professional prganization of teachers of English to speakers of other language. 

Dr. Finocchiaro is so well acquainted with Puerto Rico, as she works 
with the Puerto Rican children in New York. Here on the island we think 
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of her as one of ours, too. She' is certainly highly qualified to speak to us on 
the tca^iiing of language. > 

Dr. Mary Finocchi arc . , 

That .nice remark of Adda is the one I appreciate the most; I, too, feel 
that I am home when I am In Puerto Rico. * 

Dr. M^ndcz, Dr. Gallardo, Sr. Ramos, friends, colleagues: I consider it 
a great privilege to ha>e been asked to serve on this panel tinder the leadership 
of Dr. Adela M^ndez and to speak to you on a theme whose complexity has 
.rarel) been full) appreciated— specially by the incri^sing number of thirty^ay- 
expert critics of the schools. t 

To do justice to the topic would retire several hours. I wduld have 
to cover in depth such basic issues as. Who are the learners? (How old are they? 
What is their level of proficiency in their native tongue?) Who are the teachers? 
(WTiat training have they had? What attitudes and understanding do they 
bring with them?) What concepts and itjcms must be' included in thi language 
curriculum? What methods and techniques would be most appropriate for 
developing in the learners the ability to communicate in English? How could 
we evaluate whether the schooltommunity goals had been attained? 

There are no simple answers to these questions. The problems are extra- 
ordinarily complex particularly at the elementary and secondary school levels. 
These problems, onl^ too famiiiar to* many teachers, are sometimes minimized 
by some research workers or are not frilly understood by some who stress teacher 
accountability without studying all the factors involved. 

/ . Peofjle who write about teaching language on the mainland may assume, 
for example, that language learners enter schpol at about the age of six and that 
they process in an unbroken continuum — slovylypr rapidly depending upon 
their innate capacity and the quality of instruction - unul they have masterc;d 
the language. 

The truth — alas — is different by far. What are some o/'the problems 
teachers face jn guiding children through the communication barrier? In my 
visits to many schoofs throughout the United States, where teachers and admin-^ 
istrators are working with children of Hispanic ofigin, I find them ^applirig 
with numerous problems. Let me mention a few briefly: 

1 . Learners may be admitted to School at an^^age and placed in advanced 
grades with, their age peers. Without entcring'into a discussion of alT the place- 
ment proccdtires possible I wojild like to say that older pupils in particular 
*may experience difficulty in learning English because pf their ingrained native 
language habits. Despite Herculean efforts njade tiy the school and by the learner 
himself w^ may have to resign ourselves to the fact that some of our, older 
pupils ma> not master the fundamental communication skills, Dn the othex 
hand, since they live in an English speaking country, we mitst provide them ^ 

not only with basic knowledge and skill in the English language arts but alsq 
y * 
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with the incentive to continue their study of English - and of course their 
study of Spanish - even after they leave a formal school program/ 

2. Some oldct learners mg^y* be functionally illiterate in their native 
language. IfOi^x^are, should thex first be taught to read and write in their native 
tongue? Certainly there are sound p^chological* reasons for advocating this 
procedure. But how far may the school reasonably go in hefj^ing them develop 
the communication skills through the i\edium 6f. theii native language? (Re- 
member that I am talking of the older learner - someo.ne of 13 or oven) Which 
language should be given priority? What prppprtion of time ^911 Id be spent 
on each language and for the learning of wha't areas? If knowledge of the 
curriculum areas in English is one of the school's or community's performance 
objectives,. when and how will the transition be made to English? Would not 
,the decision depend on such factors as the age of the learner; his goals; the 
juration of the English program; the learning time available in relation to his 
needs and aptitude; the availability of biMngual teachers and teacher aides; the 
number of linguistically hkndicapped ethnic groups found in the «amc class- 
room? I am not answering the questions, as you see, since there is no one answer. 

1 believe, however, that factors such as these should be in the forefront 
of our thinking as we initiate projects and programs. ^ 

3. Learners may or. may not have had some previous instruction in 
English in schools in Puerto Rico or in the United States. Even with previous 
schooling, since there exists nonuniform corpus oi materials, they may be un- 
familiar with the English language curriculum of the school to which they seek 
admission. Each learner may be on a different point on the continuum of the 
listening^&pcaking skiHs, for example. One may not be able to recognize and 
therefore to produce the njeaningful sounds, that is. the phonemes of English; 
another may not recognize or produce the inflections for plurality or possession; 
another may not recognize and produce the normal arrangements of words which 
arfr part of the system of the English language. . • 

4. Learners may enter school at any time during the semester thus rfeces- 
sitating special classroom organization, intra-class grouping; individualized in-* 
sruction^ and special materials. This too raises serious problems. If they are 
placed in regular classes, how much time can the regular teacher devote to the 
development of their fundamental language skills? If they are in a special 
Englisl^ cfess, hqw are they being prepared t6 pialj:e the transition to the regular ' 
stream of 'the school? What do the^ do for the three or four hours a day when 
they ah? not in their English class> What are the ages of the learners in the 
special or so-called "pull-out" class? (A. wide age span is extremely difficult to 
handle.) If they, are attending^ both a special English class and a regular class, 
what provision is' made (or cooperative teacher planning so that there is con- 
tinuous reinforcement of the language learned and so that they can function 
on increasing levels of effectiveness in the total school program? 

5. Learners may Vot have had an unbroken period of schooling. The 
children of migrant workers, £or example, may attend school for a few months 
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aim* then move on to another city. A characteristic 61 man) migrations is the 
highsincidence of pupil mobility. In some New'^Vork City schools, for example, 
children have been found to change sclioS^s several times in a year. 

t. Despite the fact that they arc living in th'e^ continental United States, 
many of our pupils live in language enclaves 'where Spanish'is the doniinant 
language. The schools in cooperation with the parents and other community* 
agencies ma) have ^o provide the, necessary motivation and reinforcement of 
the Enghth language communication skills. 

7. On the mainland, the language skills must be 'developed within two 
interrelated contexts or streams: The learners must be enabled to talk and 
write ^about themselves, their homes, their culture, their community, their 
desires, vvants, needs and emotions, and in addition, learners in the elementary 
and secondar) schools must be helped to participate as quickly as possible in 
t^e total school program. The situations within Which the communication skills 
are practiced, therefore, should encompass not only the social cultural contexts 
which would permit learners to achieve personal social adjustment but also the 
contexts of the several curriculum areas — mathematics, social studies, etc. which 
the learners' age peers are studying. 

8. The unrealistic insistence of some school personnel that English be 
used, for most of the school day when the children are not ready to function 
comfortably in the second language, often results in a feeling of "anoaiie" — 
the child finding himself in a temporary no man's land. School personnel must 
be sensitized to the fact that language learners generally go through five steps 
whic|i have been identified in studies by Fishman, Lambert and Herman, these 
are'-^nticii^ationr initial conformii), discouragement, crisis (fear), integration. 
It the responsibility of educators to help learners re^ch Stage 5 with all pos- 
sible sp^ed. * ' * . 

9. Most impprtant, we cannot ignore the fact that language is the central 
feature of the culture of any society and that the learner's effort to resolve 
cultural conflicts may dampen his desire to communicate in English. 

Having touched upon some of the more obvious problems of concern to 
matiy sGh6ol s) stems, let us tui;n for a few moments to some of t%e essential 
features of the English language which should be taught. ^ / 

Any utterance or unit of speech includes items from four interacting sub- 
systems that comprise the systern we call language. Within the sound system, 
for example, pupils^ must learn to distinguish and produce not only the vowels 
and consonants arranged in definite patterns but the intonation, stress, pauses 
and rhythm characteristic of English. The grammar of the language, .which lends 
itself to two major divisions — morphology and s)ntax — must also be taught. 
By morph^log), we mean the forms of, words which may change because of 
inflection for plurality, tense, etc., or because of derivation, for example, boy, 
boyish or able, unable, inability. By s)ntax, we mean the order of words required 
by the^ system. 
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Language include^ vocabulary Vhich is also divided into two main catc- 
goHcs: content words and functioh words. Content words are the nouns> verbs, 
adjectives and adverbs - words we can touch, see, illustrate. Function words 
include prepositions, ^auxiliaries, conjunctions and the other words of the Lan- 
guage which may have little or no intrinsic meaning but which enable us to 
get the total meaning of any utterance, formulas of the language such as Good- 
bye and opening conversational gambits such as Sq, Well must also be .system- 
atically taught both for recognition and production. Culture is not only reflected 
in lariguage items and the gestures often accompanymg them but llso in the 
social situations in which we use lan^guage. * 

kll of these features— and especially the s it uationTSo which they arc 
normally tised in listening and speaking and the restrictions tttat the language 
system places on their use should be taught in a well-defined, logical sequence. 
Thd item of language should be introduced in an activity or in a\rcal situation 
whidh will give the learner the feeling that it is needed in norma A communica- 
tionASome teachers prefer to start by having students listen to/and learn a 
dialottie; jpiftne start by Harping them listen to a news item; some^rtaVt by telling 
well lijjfi^ fairy or folk tales; some start by giving the new st^ctu^ or vocab- 
ulary \ tern in a situational context; some may start by drajfiatizin^? an action 
series ind saying what tljey are doing as they perform tha'action. 

he motivation and initial association of concept and sound sboyld j 
depend'^on the age of the students, their interests and the level of English they 
have reached, and the school comm^unity setting. Teachers Often prcfcr-to vary 
the type of motivating device depending on the structure theJ arc go^g to t^ch. 
Witfi one it may be desirable to start with a dialogue; witrf anrnkcr it may 
preferable *to start with the structure and then, after havmgpracticcd it, ta 
^clude it in a dialogue. There is ik) one best way for all students in all situa- 
tions. Our efforts must be directed toward finding the most .effective way for 
each child. • 

^\>'hatever the approach, the teaching of any feature of English should^ 
proceed in five sequeptial steps. (I mention these to underscore the importance 
of meaning and situational reinforcement, two recently rediscovered kaming 
principles) - • 4 

1 The pupils should be led to \inderstand the material by relating it, 
whenever possible, to then native language and culture? ^*upils shbuld never be 
asked to repeat, read or otherwise practice n^aterial whose meaning is not clear. 

2 They should be led to repeat .the material after it Has been modelled * 
as often as is necessary. For purposes of the learner's morale, the first repetitions 
should be choral followed by individual repetition, with the more able students 
being asked to recite first. Repetitions should be preceded by an oral model, 
that of the teacher or of a teacher aide or that of a voice on a tape. A live model 

is preferablei' however. 

/ ^ ^ * ' . 

3 Learners should be engaged in extensive oral practice of any new 

item,, always within the situations which will strengthen its meaning. 
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4. After learners give repeated evidence — in varied drills — that they 
have undentood and can produce the new items^ they should be guided to "select 
the appropriate word, sound or expression from among ccfntrasting sounds 
or 'words. ' ' ' » j , 

^ 5; Tl/cy should be helped to Use the new feature with other alteady 

learned items in any communication situation where they can express ah idea 
without wooing about inflection, word order or anything^else. 

We noted above that students must be taught the sound grammar and 
vocabulary systems and the cultural concepts embedded in them in order to 
encode and decode languague. WTiile it would be impossible for me to begin 
to give ajl the principles and procedures needed in teaching each of these inter- 
related systems, I should likfe to poim out 'a fety. ^hich ijiay be useful. 

Pronunciation is learhed primarily by imitation of the teacher or of 
another native speaker. If students have difficulty in imitating, it is essential 
that the teacher know how sounds are produced, that is, where the speech organs 
are jv^^th relation to each other, so that he can diagram the points of articulation* 
or explain how the sounds are made. Sounds or other features of speech ^taught 
in isolation should be inserted as quickly as possible in real, authentic speecifl 
utterances.- 

Slowing down speech or giving the full value to vowels, when We don't 
^do so normaflly in speaking, does not help the learners. A few oth^r words about 
prontfriciation: students, particularly older students, should be exposed to a 
varietv oi voices. Native inforraanU/ other visitors, tapes or records should be 
used for .that purpc^^^e. Even after intensive practice, older students may not, at- 
tain ^ native English' pronunciation nor should we take^ tgp much . ti^sSe from 
more Essential learning activities, to try^ to^^radicate features of the sound system 
"Ivhich do not make differences in meaning and which do not impede under- ^ 
standing. We should strive for cahnprehensihiliiy, howeviy^ at all times. 

. On the other hand, I would urge strongly that patient, well-trained teach- 
^ er$ and all othe?^ who come into contact with them try to develop ip younger 
children — those below the ages of cloven or twelve — a native or near-native 
pronunciation. It w> possible at that age level and^it would do the cl^ildren a 
, grave injustice if th^se efforts were not made. ^ - -j^ ' 

*, ^Such a recommendation should not be mistaken fot a desire on my part 
or that of school personnel to give less importance \o the child's Spanish lan- 
guage.. The goal of the program should be Wliri^alism — and, of course, bi- 
culturalism — in every sense 'Of the word. ^ * 

^ With relation to the grammar or structure, it is imperative that all learn- 
, crs be made aware of the recurring features which ,"make tis tiQnsi^cTjainguage 

a "system" and without which communication would be impossible. Through 
numerous examples, the pupils should be made to hear, sa)^, and perceive the' 
form, position and function of any new item within the utterance! .being pres- 
entejl. With younger learners, this may be accomplisfied without /conscious 
awareness on their part through repetition and dramatization of the same struc- 
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ture numerous times, in classroom situations which clarify their meaning. Older 
students should, ii> addition, be helped to verbalize the underlying rule or 
generalization. 

And now, please allow me to speak for a few moments about the listen- 
ing or spe|[king skills whose development we generally take for granted but 
which in reality require a good knowledge and use of every feature of the 
complex interrelated system of English. Listening implies the ability of the 
Teamer to distinguish in what he hears all the meaningful sounds, intonation 
patterns, words, word groups and cultural situation. It presupposes, too, his 
^ ability to retain what he heard at the beginning of a strech of speech to its 
very end so that he can understand the total meaning of the speaker. Eventually, 
the learner should understand the normal rapid stream of speech of a native 
English speaker - at his l^vel of maturity of course - even when there is noise 
interference. Speaking implies the ability of the learner to think of an idea he 
.wishes to express— either initiating the conversation or responding to a previous 
speakcr-and to express the idea, using the meaningful signals of English, that/ 
is, its sounds, intonations, inflections, syntax and vocabulary— easily and without 
labo^-ed thought. It includes also his ability to use the features o£ Language^in 
the cultural situations in which they are most appropriate. All of tjiese otier- 
ations must be done simultaneously! • ^ j 

Such spontaneous, aeative use of language may take years of lemming 
depending on the age of the learner, his motivation, his aptitude a|id the quality 
of instruction. It is brought about gradually— nearly imperceptibly sometimes— by , 
well trained teachers using specially designed materials. It is brought about by 
the teacher and curriculum writer recognizing that language skijl must be devel- 
oped in two parallel streams. (I do not believe that a long period of language 
manipulation should precede commurjication.) In order to engender interest 
an'd to encourage communication, simple but real conversations ^ould be 
engaged in from the very first day, stories andjiongs should be taught, questions 
such as "What would you say" requiring 'a^^mj)!^ Yes or answer should 
be asked. At the same time, however, each item of Erlglish musti^e taught in a 
systematic, logical progression so that the appropriate featujj|# and arrange- 
ments of sound and word forms are eventually used habitually and automatically 
by the learner and so that his stream of speech becomes increasingly more 
sustained, more compl6c and mqre correct. 

While I have examined language items and listening and speaking skills 
separately, it is essential to unddiscpre that these are interrelated in actual ' 
practice and strengthen each other. We learn to speak, for example, of ciburse 
by speaking but also by listening arid bj reading. All reading and writing activ- 
ities at any level of learning should be preced^^d by oral activiti^ which clarify " 
■^**'*Sttd^p«4jaj^*^^ ^^'\!1S*!.°^1^J2"^* questions and 

oral ^summari^s are excellent techniques for en'suringf Compi^fieWiofiK,It goes 
without saying that the oral preparation for composition writing and for the 
reading of any material v^hich has beep written will also contribute to the growth 
of listening-speaking abilities. 
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In order to use language with any degree of proficiency learners need to 
be helped to build a repertoire of utterances the> meet them over and over 
again in listening, speaking, reading or writing activities, so that they will learn 
to expect them and even^to anticipate them as the> are listening to a' stream 
of speech or reading. They will need extensive practice in the same wide range 
of utterances— acquired through tightly controlled to gradually decontrolled 
practice— so that the) can retrieve the appropriate utterance from their memory 
store to communicate — to encode and decode language — in increasingly mature 
or complex situations. They need also to resjx)nd to and produce the utterances 
needed m all the curriculum areas in which they are participating or are expected 
to participate. The language of the curriculum areas must be included in all 
language teaching materials. It will not be learned incidentally or by osmosis. 

The task is a formidable one in the elementary and secondary schools 
particularly because of the problems cited at the beginning of this talk. In the 
absence of "easy" administrative and classroom organizational solutions, teachers 
and administrators will have to do several things; 

1. Find out everything they can about the Spanish lilliguage; about 
Puerto Rican cultural values and about the Puerto Rican educational system 
in order to develop a learning environment which will be most conducive to 
maximizing the potential of learners. I am sure that I am expressing the grat- 
itude of all of us to the Department of Education of Puerto Rico for this 
conference gives us or adds to our insights of these factorfe. 

2. Become thoroughly fajiiiliar with theories and practices in grouping 
and in individualizing instruction in order to provide for heterogeneity of pupils 
in the same classrooms. 

5. Prepaid printed and audio-visual instructional mzfterials ivhich will 
enable all learners to participate in integrative school and classro^ ictjyities 
with other pupils — that is non language learners — as quickly as feasible' from 
the very first day. ^ 

r-, 4. Prepare differentiated materials at various levels of ability and for 

different age groups designed to provide intensive practice as needed \tt pronun* , 
ckttion, graidmar or vocabulary. / ' 

5. Prepare concept based English teaching maitericils in the curriciilum 
areas which will enable learners to function as quickly as possible in the cur- 
riculum^S^eas at their grade level to close the gap betwe«n their preparation 
and the Icve/at w^ich th|y find themselvea in school. (Some of these materials 
will have to be pjpeparedMn .Spanish.) 

6. Simplify !iand/or adapt textbooks in all the curriculum areas for which 
t^ie Ic.arncr will be responsible. 

7. Supply detailed guides for teaches which will enable then* to us^ 
the material mentioned with most profit for the students. # 
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8 Provide informal and formal measures of evaluation so that the pupils, 
their parents, community leaders and concerned school personnel will note 
progress or diagnose deficiencies impeding normal progress. 

^ 9. Enlist the cooperation of teacfier aides, parents and community re- 
source personnel in helping the learners. 

Let me conclude by mentioning -several principles in which I strongly 
believe. The learner must be helped to reuin pride in his language and culture 
as he moves gradually tpward an acceptance dT the English language. Indeed, hts 
experiences in hts language and culture ~ two assets each. learner brings with 
him - should be referred to continuously in every classroom not only as moti- 
vating devices but also as a bridge to an understanding of similar or contrasting 
features in English.. 

It is not necessary to say to this audience that each learner must feel loved, 
secure and successful as he passes through the often painful stages of English 
language acquisition. Giving the learner pride in his culture ^nd a feeling of 
still belonging to the Spanish speaking world should underlie all his experiences 
in the school and the community. It would be sinful not to help the pupil 
maintain and develop his Spanish language skills, his insight into his rich 
culture, and his pride in his Hispanic background. 

^ I would like to submit, however, that on top of these basic ingredients^ 
it is imperative to gi^e to each learner, particularly the younger ones, (the 
program for older, functional illiterates needs radical modification) , knowledge, 
skills and uhderstanding in the English language and - through English, as 
soon as feasible - an understanding of aH other curriculum areas. Since he lives 
in an English speaking world it is primarily^through the medium of English 
that he will experience needaj success in the school now and in the world of 
work later. 

I cannot emphasize enough the importance of an intensive English learn- 
ing program to the learner in terms of his identity, his morale and 'his ego- 
cnhancement. Every learner has an overweaning need to feel that he is on a 
par with hi^ fellow students. Our aim, our hope, our effort should be directed 
toward making each learner - lucky he - feel comfortable and successful ' in 
two languages and in two fultures. " \ ^ 

To make this hope become a reality, loye is not enough. Let us make 
sure that we giv^ each learner the acceptance, the warmth and the pride which 
he needs to become a well integrated individual. But let us not neglect to give 
him, at the same time, the tool which be needs t6 communicate, to enter the 
mainstream of life in school and in the community, and to make ^ Jesting 
contribution to the predominantly English speaking world in w^ich he or his 
family has settled. » ' * 

Our learners today will be, the leaders of tomorrow. Let us give our 
Pu?rto Rjcan children on thb mainland th^ attitudes and the knowledge they*^ 
will nee^ to exercise leadership. No nation can affor^ to lose the gift that every"" 
'Klitilin bdfig'can^bring to it» The Joss *af*e\i?r5t qne \Vifl diminish all of us. 
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Dr. M^ndez 

Dr. Finocchiaro has raised some questions at the beginning of her a,d- 
dress which I hope she Will have the opportunit) to discuss at a future confer- 
ence. I would like to thinjt that each >ear we could invite educators from the 
'mainland who are working with our children to come and exchange ideas and 
Ijelp us with some of the problems that are still unsolved. Thank you for the 
suggestions you are giving us. for the solving of some of them at the present lime. 
Thank you, Dr. Finocchiarcfc 

; 

Dr. MiNDEz 1 

I 

The next speaker is Carmen Rivera, a IPuerto Rican who did her ele- 
mentary and high school in oUr schools. She went to New York Cit), where she 
studied at. Hunter and at Columbia and Fordham universities, where she took 
the administrative program. 1 

She is now principal ofiP.S. 211, an ungraded bilingual school in the 
Bronx. I am delighted to present Miss Carmen Rivera. 

Miss Carmen Rivera 

I am most appreciative of the opportunity to participate and I welcome 
this opportunit) to share with yo^ several of my ideas. I am Director of a bil- 
ingual school, and my experience |s in bilingual education, which I like to. say 
is finally achieving recogiiition and gaining status as' a pedagogically sound 
approach to teaching. This has been recognized by man) educators, particularly 
by the policy makers in school systems, a very important group, and has received 
strong solid support from our comr^unity. 

Of course there are^ still several recalcitrant educators who as yet are 
reluctant to open their minds to the. tremendous potential for providing equartity 
of educational opportunity to minority group children, particularly our Spanish 
children. . > 

Allow me at the outset to mention two changing concepts that have 
been instrumental in generating k change of attitude towards the education of 
our inner city child. The first one has to do with the change in the idea that 
we have to strive for the complete accultui:ation of all children regardless of 
their national background, so that eventually they could enter the mainstream 
of American society 'and reap the benefits of the Americanized way of life, a 
trend that has become associated with the values and goals of white middle 
class America. This was a hipothesis t{jat was also kno^n as the concept of the 
melting pot, a concept that has been considmbly disaedited during the past 
twelve or ten years. J say discredited because the proverbial .pot melted the 
others and left, us intact. By us I am referritig largely to the Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans, and Black. brothers and '^isters very often some times re- 
jected and some times were afraid. \ 

It,a{i>pears that our color, language and. all the vestiges of our cultural 
heritage. do not lend themselves easily to complete melting. Consequently we 
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arc left with an ov,er-powering feeling of not belonging. For this reason in 
particular, those of us who speak another language very often feel that we 
must cling to our language and the cultural ties of our forbears for the 
security wtf have to provide in what often appears to us an alien society. 

This act of security is reflected in the increased militancy of many com- 
munities who feel that the rejection of multicultural values by majority culture 
is in reality an attempt to sublimate or destroy our culture, and, in a way, to 
sub-esteem our image without offering an acceptable subbtitute to the need for 
acquiring a positive sejf-image, a positive self<oncept. 

Another idea that I would like to just tell you about two sentences 
because it is essential to the development of bilingual education in our country, 
is the fact that the concept of education has been foisted on our country which 
expects to perpetuate the fact that our country, the United States, is a very 
powerful and a very important nation. All people must learn to speak just the 
one language. Wherever we go in the world other people can communicate with 
us because likewise they have to learn our language, English. Have we no need, 
therefore, to learn other languages in the states? As a result we have become 
a nation of monolinguals. This is changing also, albeit very slowly. Represen- 
tatives from foreign countries are expected to speak the languague of the 
nationals they will be visiting and talking to. 

The *^eed to communicate and the concomitant netd to respect the 
culture of these peoples are assuming greater importance in the selection of over- 
seas personnel by government agencies and firms. This need to communicate, 
which presupposes an ability to communicate, is being increasingly recognized 
as a necessary prerequisite for all, particularly for the non-English speak- 
ing child to enter tl\e mainstream of a continental public school. Here- 
tofore a city Y^id^ program'^in New York of English as a second language, which 
Mrs. Belfrom alluded" to, with excellent materials, because it cannot be denied^ 
^ V par^cularly tl?e Puerto Rican study guide ajrd research units are not good.' 

%i«iv/^^y*^^^"'^ developed, implemented and evaluated either, by experienced 
P9Ptpciem personnel. So jt did not take hold. They did not contribute to rais- 
ing_ die achievement levels of* Puerto Rican children. The fact established 
verified it. So it appears that the Puerto Rican child i$ always significantly 
retarded in the mastery of the basic skills. He is consequently classified at the 
outset a§ an academic failure. Teachers feel they have to ta;lk about him doubt- 
fully, which is an important part of this whole failure syndrome, teachers* at- 
titude. He has little chance of making it through high scKool .even, witH no 
thought of considering post high school education. But that those problems 
have made it xihder a few of us here shoujd rio?^be taken as proof that the 
system is nOt to be called to t%sk for the failure *oT*undreds of thousands mak- 
ing it ampng other peoples. 

For years we have been studying'ihe puEJic readihg folk courses about 
people, reacting to them with the same feeling of disbelief, 4)ut*doing nothing* 
different, except perhaps adding another hour of basic English^ as we did at 
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one time at Tff) high school. This continued year after year, until we began to 
come to our senses. When we began to ask ourselves "Why do we keep teaching 
a child in his weaker language", English, when he already has gained facility 
and perhaps language skills in a stronger language, -his vernacular, his first 
language? 

For the past few years different school districts throughout the United 
States had the foresight and obtained the money to introduce programs designed 
initially to teach the child in his vernacular. The money referred to was provided 
by Title VII and, of course, out of federal and state money, which incidentally 
will have to continue to be available, for I fear that locaj money will not be 
earmarked as readily for this purpose, at least, certainly not without a great 
deal of pressure and possibly demonstrations. 

This desire to more adequately meet the problem of teaching the non- 
English speaking child has been the motivating factor behind the establishment 
of our community school 211, to teach the child the second language and in 
the second language. Let us not lose sight of the fact, however, that in P. S. 25 
and other schools in the country, the ground was being slowly cleared for this 
creative advance in education. It is O. K. for us to want to maintain our culture, 
our language, our cultural traditions in our identity. Such we hope to bring 
toj-eality through our program at 211, and I talk mainly about the school that 
I know, although I was also involved as School Director of P.S. 25 for^six months 
with Mr. Lafpntaine. To this approach you want to maintain fronting the 
vernacular of the child in order to facilitate instruction, thus assuring the learn- 
ing of the required skills and necessary concepts of the various content areas 
of the curriculum. This is the vernacular of the child, the English, th"fe Spanish.* 

To teach the second language, English to Spanish-speaking children, 
Spanish to English-speaking children, so that all children learn anoth^ language 
in which to communicate to the extent of effectively speaking, reading and 
writing both languages, in addition to mastering the skills in another language, 
our children will also provide the knowledge and understanding necessary ^or 
developing appreciation and respect for each otli^r cultural heritage. 

^ The pupil composition of community school 211 is about 55 Spanish- 
speaking, largely *Puerto RiCans and 45 American continentals, largely Blacks. 
Nf^major goal l;i_as always been not just in teaching, to assist in helping the 
Puerto Rica^ child to learn, but in having other children learn another lail- 
guagc. We Itve near one another, our houses are near each other. An apartment 
may have a Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican family and the other apartment 
a Black family. Interestingly enough children* no longer talk a distant word, 
because they are already familiar with each word, the sounds are not strange. 
A Black child will come up to me and any teacher and ask for something that 
he has heard in the street, what does it riican.,4t*s no longer strange. 

We also want to teach, we also want to refuse to accept, arid eliminate 
the failure syndrome, and lessen the failure rate by providing equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for those children who heretofore have not profited from 




an instructional program in what to them is a foreign language. Thp truth of 
the matter is that although we, have a program teaching, children have been 
losing out as per our reading scores, which is shown largel) b> oar academic 
high school graduates, our drop out rate and our >oungsters who are attending 
the colleges. 

To develop and bri^ig forth the positive self-image of the bilingual, bi- 
cultural child so that hc^ becomes more secure, a necessary prerequisite for 
lifting his aspirations and achievement level, we all have experiences of Spanish- 
speaking ^Puerto Rican children relapsing to Spanish and unable to upset 
themselves rather than r«a(d in English, a very sad state of affairs, These chil- 
dren are no longer fearful jof saying chat they are Puerto Rican, that they 
speak Spanish; they arc very proud of it. 

In talking about ^he planning and organizartion of a program of this 
nature, the success of it |ias to be guaranteed. You need a building, you need 
•m6ney, you need competent, ii:itelligent, largely bilingual teachers and, of course, 
locating and purchasing the matcriafs necessary to complement a curriculum 
that is developing to ajl th e children in the school, English-spcfeking and Spanish- 
speaking, the children, that I am referring to, and unfortunately I do not have 
a set of slides that I have p€en building up, perhaps, if we happen to be togeth- 
er at another conference W will be able to see them. 

The school building w^s a loft, a warehouse, and throug^the initiative 
of our superintendent. Dr. Gaynesf and th^ community school board, this ware- 
hou^se was within the space of a few months converted jnto a-'i^eaihiful func- 
tional school, featuring the latest thinkings in school design and construction, 
such as classrooms, the necessary carpeted floors and acoustic ceiling tdv lower 
the noise level. ^^The classrooms are open,.'t^ey are called learning areaXand 
have no walls. Only movable pieces of furniture, wardrobe, cabinets ^d chalk 
boards separate one section from another. WV s^ll have to group income roo^J 
sections foV pupil accounting purposes. May , add that thi's type of physicaX 
strudure facilitates the introduction of a non-^ded organization and the util- 
ization oi group teaching to other innovative aip^cts of this unusual and novel 
school, an ungraded aspect is in the process of Being developed since last y^ar. 
We hope to introduce it in teaching during thej next few days, as soon ^s I 
get back.» " " ^ f 

It's interesting for your information that the"*j^|iildren all volunteer; for 
the program. The parents sign applications to have 'fch^ children attend, and 
I think it is the most important factor because children^ave to know that .they 
are coming to learn another language and the parent to consent to it. 

We h^ve children from all sections of the district'^hich is some^'hing 
else that's different, since schools on the mainland, at least n\v York elementary 
s?:hool$ put children from very close neighborhoods. We ha^ them from all 
different sections of the district. 

The teachers also volupteer for the program. This is tni^ of the five 
professionals. They were very carefully selected. They were all interviewed. For 
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the teachers we now have by- the end of June we had received at least 
120 applications. Unfortunately very few of them could qualify because they 
could not be licensed by the Board of Examiners or the Board of Education 
of New York. I did have rhe pleasure df interviewing many teachers from 
Puerto Rico, who unfortunately for one reason or another could not teach in 
our schools. This is something that I think we have to strive for, for many of 
us (I say of us because I associate myself with Puerto Ricans. I do come down 
here quite often) . Consequent experien^ce and one reason or another keep one 
from teaching in New York City, Chicago or Los Angele's, but New York City 
is particularly difficult. 

I'll giv^ you a few of the traits we want to see in teachers. It is very hard 
to make a selection in one or two interviews. We want people who are energetic 
and enthusiastic and have close cultural sensitivity to teach a group of, highly 
motivated children of divergent racial backgrounds. In addition, they mu^t feel 
a commitment to what they are doing, and are accountable for what they are 
doing, for the buck has to stop at the school as far passing responsibility ^om 
one level to the other. Of course competence in Spanish is essential, and tej^^h- 
ers who will work well with both paraprofessional and professionals in op^ 
ward Areas. It is most interesting that even young inexperienced teachers hav^ 
to go through a period of adjustment in open ward areas. We are all used to ^ 
the traditional backslap patting protective environment which disappears in a 
learning area. You '.are always open to view; the children and the teachers. I 
remember one teacher telling me that every time she looked around she felt 
somebody was looking over her shoulder. I asked her what she had done about 
it and she said. 'They are looking over my shoulder and there's nothing I can 
do about it". Not looking, over their shoulder, they are in a competeless area. 
You know how interested ,\ve are in what our colleagues a^e doing. In the tra- 
(Jitional school you wait in a junior high school like a soldier and moving from 
one room to the other, and if you are in^ the corridor may be you sneak 
awfi seej^ what the' teacher has on the blackboard or she does something^ 
to yoti. Here you don't have to do that, there are no hallways, and you can see " 
immediately what the teacher .is doing, how she motivates, hovV she gets the 
materials. There are no secrets in that school. , 

I ^ow a lot of people are very much interested in instructional mate- 
rials. That, as you know, is a tremendous problem. There are materials available 
Tin English, some we have been able to translate and adapt some of our own. 
There are teachers equipped and prepared to handle this very important aspect 
of material preparation, but interestingly enough, not all the puj)lishers are. 
If material is prepared in Spanish, then th'-y want to be able to distribute it 
countrywide, nationwide and *I image worldwide also. This is the -haildidap . 
under which we have to work; that' the material has to be available in the two 
languages. And then we want material written in the sociWausal concept of 
thcNchild, and that is not always available. We do utilize the paraprofessionals 
(I don;^ know if it is done in other states) 'sQrrrt of whom, by the way, are 
paraprofessionals who come from Puerto Rico. They have received a high school - 




diploma in Puerto Rrco. In some cases, a pareprofessional who is making $2.50 
an hour is reall> contributing significantly to the professonal de\elopment of 
a teacher with a license who is making $8500.00 a >ear. And we know about it 
and the teacher knew about it and the paraprofessional knew that. 

Let me go over an aspect that is particularly interesting to mc. I will talk 
about what I consider a bilingual program of instruction. Just to reiterate some- 
times you classify a child as bilingual largely because he has a Spanish speaking 
n'ame. Or we classify him as bilingual because, as Clelia Belfrom said, he cannot 
learn in English. In our program this becomes important because we classify 
in accordance to dominance. A child may be Spanish dominant or English 
dominant. A Spanish dominant child largely holds his own in Spanish, and 
may speak some English. It does not necessarily follow that an English dominant 
child is an American cdntinental Black child. The true bilingual is the person 
who can hold his own in the two languages, not someone who just refers to 
a few words in either language. In our bilingual program of instruction the 
program is not the type that uses Spanish as a crutch. For example, this is a 
program where the vernacular is used to facilitate the teaching of English in 
certain areas of the curriculum. I'm giving it this way. Providing abstract words 
in Spanish and trying to explain sbme of the difficult concepts in Spanish but 
everything else is done in English. In our program a Spanish speaking child 
gets all of his instruction in Spanish, and an English speaking child gets all of 
his instruction in English, instruction in reading and the content areas of the 
curriculum, with the exception that the English-speaking child has half an 
hour of Spanish every day and two periods of mathematics a week in Spanish. 
The Spanish speaking child is taught in Spanish. Because English is the national 
language, we have increased ih€ percentage of time to be devoted to English. 
The Spanish speaking child h taught in Spanish. Because English is the national 
addition to that two language arts periods a week are devoted to English. Then 
they also have two periods of mathematics a week in English. 

The children are grouped in reading, and the reason for this is that while 
it is an ungraded school, the whole structure facilitates grouping. We also group 
in language, and we nriust do so because we have Spanish-speaking children at 
different levels of language dominance. Some can read and vsrite, others can 
make their wants and ideas known, but not very competently. We have Spanish- 
speaking children who need English, but some of them already know some 
English. Therefore, we must group in that language so that we can capitalize 
on the teacher's strength. We also do a great deal of teaching training, as you 
must realize, when teaching a language, teaching Spanish as a second language 
and teaching English as a second language. We are slowing this year the 
instruction in the teaching of mathematics in the second language, which 
we didn't do last year, since it is necessary to continue instituting concepts in 
the^ child's vernacular. The second language is used to conduct that part 
of the lesson th^ refers to the practijg and drill in the mathematical process 
that was introduced. The applied subjeds w^^ be conducted in the second 
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language by the time the child has gained confidence and competence in it. 
We will determine whether the child is ready foi this next year. 

As children progress through the grade, the percemage of the'^chool in- 
structional time devoted to teaching in the second language will be increased 
and the vernacular will be decreased. When I talk about the vernacular it will 
be English or Spanish. By the time a first grade. child reaches the fifth grade 
(my school goes from first to fifth) that child should be able to b'andle 40% 
of the instructional time in ^the second language. We have no kindergarten 
Vhich is such a basic need. I am a firm believer that the earlier you introduce 
a child to a second language, the more successful he will be at it, and that ap-* 
plies to English or Spaqish or French or Chinese. Desirably, by the time a child 
is in the seventh grade he should be ably to handle 50% of his instructional 
time in both languages. 

I was quite impressed by the Miami program. I visited classes from the 
kindergarten to the .fifth grade. It was very difficult for me to identify the con- 
tinental child from the Spanish-speaking child as far as the acquisition of 
Spanish was concerned. I don t J^no\v if I just talked to the brightest children, 
because a person who has more 'ability to recall will learn a language moi^e 
successfully, but those continental chidren that I talked to were able to maintain 
a conversation with me in Spanish. The same thing happened with the Spanish- 
speaking children in English. 

Cpmmunity School 2H^an be a very innovative, interesting and exciting 
program. It has dramatized the long felt and expressed need for a different ap- 
proach to the teaching of the non-English speaking child in general and the 
Puerto Rrcan in particular. Very positive results are already in evidence in the 
entire school. Lfeel that^&he morale of my teachers is very hig^, and is higher 
than that of teachers of oth% schools where I have been teacher and administra- 
tor. The children are learning. The upgrading of th^ total reading program in 
Spanish and in English p^roves it. This is the result of our doing much grouping. 
All the teachers have a reading group. I am the only person who does not teach 
reading and I may do it some time. Every single person has a reading group 
in the morning. No one may have a preparation time at that particular tim^ 
Th^n we group within the learning areas, we group within the floor, we just 
group. 

I think I ^ave given much time to reading, but it is an interesting aspect. 
Our first grade children, by the time February comes around, several of them 
will be reading with the second grade children. This ii what happened last 
year. We try not to have more than two grades, but some times we do have 
thr^e grades. We haVe a third grader reading with a second grader and a first 
grader, so that the child moves in reading according to his achievement level 
and not according to his age or his grade. 

When most of these ^children are back to school, the attendance of the 
school is excellent. Therels a minimum of irregular attendance, which is another^ 
important aspect. The parents are pleased with the school. They come to the 
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school ^ind the parent' meetings are well attended. We have visitors from other 
parents' associations who did not believe it, and who came and were quite 
pleased. It is not a segregated school in terms of its being a Puerto Rican school 
and a Black school. It is a Puerto Rican school and also iS^lack school. The 
neighborhood where we live has many Puerto Rican families who are Spanish- 
speaking and American families, most of them Black families. 

The Puerto Rican Spanish dominant child is learning, but at the same 
time he Is exposed! to English. No one is hopelessly trying to teach skills and 
concepts irl a ^lariguage he doesn't understand. In traditional pattern schools 
if any teacfier used^panish to teach, she usually did it after she closed the 
door because she was kaput.. You did not teach 'in the language of the child, 
and it reall^ did not giake sense. We talked about readiness to develop vocal 
facility in the child before he was introduced 4ntQ the reading program, but 
this valuable pedagogical concept was never followed as far as the P/erto Rican 
child was concei-ned. The teacher developed the verl>al- facility, yes, but. with 
the English-speaking children, so the poor little Spaaish^speaking children 
just^sat and hoped to catch sortie of'the meaning of what the teacher was trying 
to say. * / 

The Black child profiU from excellent teaching group work and exposure 
to a V^cond language, the learning of which has been one of the rewards for 
being intellectually gifted or being rich. In this school he has the opportunity 
of acquiring an additional skill which will provide richer experiences for him, 
as well as the opportunity of inaeasing his options in the labor market. 

The Black child and the Puerto Rican child are learning to recognize 
tlte value of each other's cultural background, heritage: the Afro-American, the 
Caribbean and the Afro-Caribbean. These experiences are daily interwoven 
into these curriculums. 

We are in our district. Community School, District 12, and the school 
where I am really very proud to be principal We feel that we are at the 
vanguard of the cultural true valism movement which is sweeping our CQuntry, 
I hope, and I like to thmk that it is. This is the hope all of us see ^ the pos- 
sibility of fulfillment in our bilingual schools and bilingual pro-am. We 
really hope that the program will develop and grow not only ii/ the city o'f 
New York, but in the nation as a whole. 

Dr. M£nde2 

Thank you. Miss Rivera, for your interesting presentation of the bilin* 
gual program at P.S. 211. 

Dr, James Alatis, our discussant, is Associate Dean of the College of 
*Languages in Georgetown University. He is the Permanent Secretary of TESOL, 
the professional orgknization of Teachers of English as a second language. And 
he tor ipany years has been associated with programs of English as a seconcl 
language. 'He will- lead the discussion period. ^ 
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Thank you; Dr. Mrfndez. What an act to follow indccdl The five beau- 
^ tiful ladies have really left not much for me to cover, peiTiaps J should just 
sit down and start the discussion. 

There is an unfort^unate pol^ization which seems to be developing be- 
tween teachers of English to speaker^ of other languages and their Bilingual 
Education colleagues. I should like to dispel some^ of the misconceptions th^at 
may be contributing to this polarization. ^ ^ 

First, we must not lose sight of the fact that among the main chai;$icteristics 
o| the teaching of English as a second language in the United States has been 
the fact that this field has from its inception been inextricably intertwined with 
the field of linguistics. It is natural, therefore, thkriollowing our friends, the 
linguists, we in th^ field of English as a second language have placed great 
importance on the primacy of language. However, it must be remembe^d that 
the first linguists were also anthropologists and tRat by definition, or rather, 
" by profession, were also interested in the culture of any language that they 
might be studying. Further, the linguists contributed to our view of language 
their scientific attitude which insisted upon the objective observation of facts 
and began with the dispelling of myths, misconceptions, and prejudices about 
language which has often been used by people who were in important positions 
to assert their superiority over those less fortunate than themselves. The lin- 
guists felt that all languages were worthy of study in and of themselves, and 
that each Janguage was specifically well suited to carry on the business of the 
tulture whose vehicle ,of communication it was. Among the most important 
contributions thai linguistics has made to the teaching of English as a second 
language is the notion of contrastive analysis,*and we must emphasize here that 
the linguists and those who followed them insisted upon both a contrastive 
linguistic analysis and a contrastive cultural analysis of source and target lan- 
guages and cultures, i . 

In view of these facts, it is somewhat surprising to hear some of our col- 
leagues accuse teachers of English as a second language of "linguistic imperial- 
ism" and "cultural aggressiveness." These accusations are simply not well 
founded. Taking the lead from their friends, the linguists, teachers of English 
as a second language h^ve always held an '^additive".^rather than a "replacive" 
philosophy when they have taught English as a seCondJanguage or second 
* cHalect. That is, they have attempted to add a nfew reg^er of language to a 
student's repertoire rather than ta eradicate or replace a register which he al- 
ready possesses. They have hoped to impart to their students tfie ability to 
switch codes instinctively, so as to use that language or that dialect which is 
most appropriate and which evokes the greatest amount of cooperation and the 
least amount of resistance in any given situation. A majority of teachers of 
English ^as a second language have been and still are bilingual and bicultural 
individuals themselves. Certainly a profession which has such leaders as Mary 
Finocchiaro cannot be accused of trying to impose linguistic and cultural pat- 
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teros of any one grou/upon ^y other. Further, teachers of English as a second 
language have alwa/s recogniz^the dual language and dual cultural basis of 
bilinguaiism. / *\. , 

Teachers of English as a secontklajiguaee have alt^o been accused of going 
about their work irf a mechanical and' unfeelihg manner. They are. accused of 
overemphasizing drflls, mimicry, and memorization to the denigration of the 
cultural, literary, knd humanistic aspects of the language they were teachiilg, 
or to the exclusion of considerations of student motivation and aptitude. This 
criticism, too, is unfair and ill founded. In May of 1970 a conference was held 
during vyhich a statement of qualifications and guidelines fo^/preparation of ' 
leaclxgrs of English to. speakers of other languages was prepared. I should like 
.now to read to you .from the Foreword that w^s developed by Dr. Albert H. 
Marckwardt to accompany theSe guidelines: 

/Teaching English^as a second language has been an educational 
activity in this country for more than three hiindred years. Only ir^ 
the last twenty^five ha^ it become a profession, niaKing systematic ap> 
plication of a collected body of, knmvledge comljined with learning 
* . theory. Iti importance has been heightened by the^ criticar r^le of 
the English language in the nation's educational process and by the 
ifnfortunate circumstance that ethnic and raciah minorities" have not 
always been well served by classroom practices designed for native 
speakers of English. ^ 

The teacher of English as a second language has a difficult task. 
, He must set the goals of achievement for his pupils higher than those 
of his colleagues in the modern foreign languages, yet he must adopt 
certain ot their pr-actices. For those whom he teaches, a working com- 
mand of English is an educational essential, but this command must 
jbe acquired through methods wl\ich differ f^om those customarily 
employed by the teaching of English to native\ speakers of the lan- 
guage. In essence, this constitutes the case for>a special pattern of 
preparation of teachjers of English as a second language. 

. . .We have set forth the principle|*which ioU/if^nfi the form of 
general guidelines which emphasize personal* qualities, attitudes, 
skills, experience and knowledge rather than courses and credit hours.. 
The formulation represents the consensus of ^ number of leaders in 
the field of teaching English as a second language,' drawn from all 
levels of instruction and supervision, representing a broad range of 
experience and points of view. . 

Despite the fact that these guidelines are intended to be appli- 
' cable to teachers at any level, one cardinal principle has been rigidly 
observed throughout, namely that the teacher of English as, a second 
language should have the same general academic preparation as 
teachers of other subjects at comparable levels Thus, it is assumed 
that an elementary school teacher with English as a second language 
responsibilities should have a solid preparation ifi the language arts. 
The English, major should constitute the core of the training of the 
teacher in^he secondary school. Those who engage in teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language to adults must have a broad background 
in liberal arts. 
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Although there are these elements in their preparation which 
. r.;^ teachers of English as a secoi^d language sha^-e with others, the unique- 

ness of their education responsibility must not be overlooked, nor 
should we forget that the gfuidelines set forth here are designed to 
prepare teachers for this particular tas)c. . . In"* their present form 
they represent the best effort of which the authors were capable to 
develop the outlines of a program both humanely and scientifically 
oriented toward the achievement of a highly specific but nevertheless 
a socially critical educational goal. ^ 
Following is the tentative set of the guidelmb which were developed: 

1 . The Teacher of English as a second language should have personal 
qualities which contribute to his success as a classroom teacher, 
which will insU^p understanding and respect for the students and 
fheir cultural setting, and which will tend to make him a percep- 
tive and involved member of his community. 

2. The Teacher of English as a second language should demonstrate 
proficiency in spoken and w^tten English to a level commensurate 

, ' with his rote* as a language model. His command of the language 

should^ comoine the qualities of accuracy and flujency; his experi- 
f ence of it should include a wide acquaintance with writings in it. 

3. The Teacher of English as a second language should understand 
the nature of language, the fact of language Varieties— social, re- 

^ gional, and functional— the structure and development of English 

language systems and their relations to cultur*e of English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

The 'l^^hjjr of English as a second language should have had the 
experie^t?^-^ the learning of another language and a knowledge 
of its structure, and be provided with a conscious awareness of 
another cultural system related, if possible, to the population with 
which he is^ working. j - 

^ 5. The Teach^er of English as a second language should have a knowl- 
edge of the process of language acquisition as it concerns first and 
subsequent language learning and as it varies at different age 
levels. I 

6. The Teacher of English as a second language should have an 
understanding of the principles of language pedagogy and the 
demonstrated ability to apply these principles as needed to various 
classroom situations and materials. 

7. The Teacher of English as a second language should have an 
understanding; of the principles and knowledges of the techniques 
of second language asse^men^ and interpretation of the results. 

\&. The Teachier 6f English as a second language should have a sophis- 
ticated awarer^ess and understanding of the factors which contrib- 
ute to the liffij styles of various peoples, demonstrating both th^ir 
uniqueness and interrelationships in "a pluralistic society. 

, „ These guidelines deijionstrate that^^the field of , English as a second lan- 

guage and bilingual and b^cultural education are thoroughly compatible. In- 
deed, English as a second ianguage is an essential component of any good 
bilingual education program. The mother^ language and culture are equally 
essential. What we neec} is a coalition of teachers of English as a second Ian- 
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guagc and specialists in bilingual education who would work together toward 
a common purpose, and that purpose is to help thousands of children here in 
Puerto Rico and on the mainland as well to reach their full potential as citizens 
of our inaeasingly complex and troubled society. This is a plea for unity and 
brotherhood. We need each ocher. Let us not work at cross purposes. 

Now, any questions from the members of the panel or from the floor? 

Unidentified speaker 

Would you please say a few more words about the necessity of E.S.L. 
in the bilingual program, since I met many people at a conference in New York 
who felt one program eliminates the need of the other. I think that you have 
already said it in general, but specifically, because I do hear this all the' time, 
and they are not in conflict. 

Dr. Alatis 

I'll answer briefly. My final statement would have been that ESL and 
bilingualism are throroughly compatfble, one cannot exist without the other. 
Let's work together for the common ^purpose. If we don't hang together, we'll 
certainly hang separately. 

Unidentified speaker 

What can we do to help the relatively small number of Puerto Ricans 
living in some of the towns that afe small? In our toiyn we have English as a 
second language^ but in each^ dassrooip we have^ may be two Puerto *Rican 
children. So these children are taken out tw^ice a week (this year I think they 
.are taken out three times) and English is being taught as a second language! 
However, I want to know what can be done to help the attitude towattis the 
Puerto Rican children. In this town there is a very poor attitude and, of course,^ 
these children are rejected in many instances. And even though they are learn- 
ing English as a second language, the whole attitude towards them is very poor. 
What can be done to help this situation? ^ ^ 

^ Dr. Belfrom ' 

As a former director of one of the hu^nan relations workshops in Puerto 
Rico, tjiis could have been my first answer: You got to get your teachers to 
visit the island, ydu've got to get them down here, you've got to get them 
into the areas where the children come from. Attitudes we know are the hard- 
est things to change, we hate each other. I found when I used to bring the * 
teachers on workshops', teachers hated supervisors, we all hated giiidance coun- 
sellors and we all hated the superintendent a? an SOB. You have to work or? 
changing attitudes, not only on the teachers, but the whole community. The 
sore people, etc., this kind of thii^g is what we had be^n talking ^ibout the 
Jast few days. Children can't learn in this kind of climate. 
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Dr. MiNDEZ 

Will the people who wish to visit schools or any other organization, see 
Mr. Gutierrez in the office. 

Dr. Finocchiaro ^ 

Just one more word. Some of the materials that I discussed this morning, 
we cannot expect the classi^m teadier to prepare them. I xhink this is a task 
our boards of education and federal agencies (I don't care who it is) cannot 
expect the classroom teacher to produce. No human being can go home and 
prepare materials every night in seven curriculum areas for even three levels 
of literacy. I think we got to get at the boards of education to send these ma- 
terials into the school. The teacher can adapt for each child and for the class- 
room subject in which he is reading. 

UNU)E^^^FIED speaker ^ 

I wish to aslt'Miss Rivera how you determine placement in your school, 
in other wprds, how do you place the children in the Spanish-speaking, group 
or the English group. 

Miss Rivera * 

I think you are talking about ,the English dominant and the Spanish 
dominant. We have a form for the teacher to use with the children that do 
not read or write, where they are asked the times they are exposed to the 
language, the times they actually read the language, the times that they speak 
and write the language. We ask about die parents apd the people about them, 
if the father uses tWe language with the mother and the community. I think 
this form comes frdm Florida. But we use it as a uniform devise".* It's a ques- 
tionnaire that the child answers. If the parent cannot read or write, the teacher 
or the paraprofessional does it with the child. The determination depends on 
the score. Of course we can follow people's judgement, which is excellent, but 
we like to have something to go by that is uniform for the school. 
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■RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OFvTEACHERS ' 
OF ENGLISH- FOR SPANISH SPEAKING CHILDREN 



OCTOBER 21, 1970 
8:S0 to 1Q:00 A. M. 



DiL Gaixaxdo 

This morning we, have Dr. Josd C. Cicercs as presiding officer. Dr. Gd- 
ceres is one of those tenchers who started in the lower levels of the school 
system and through his endeavors and study eventually was invited to become 
a member of the Faculty of the School of Education of the University of Puerto 
Rico. At present he is the Dean of this school. 

Dr. Clcercs is one of these people who do not make much noise, but 
he produces. It is my pleasurJ* to present Dr. Josi C. Clceres. 

Dr. CAcekes 

* ' ■ • < ' 

I am very happy to be with you this mortiing and bring you greetings 
from the Faculty of the College of Education of the .University of Puerto Rite. 
Throughout the years, specially for nearly seventy years w6 have been engaged 
in the training of teachers for the public schools of Puerto Rico. At the present ^ 
time we are not the only ones preparing teachers in Puerto Rico; we sharer-^ 
this responsibility with other schools of tJie island, both private and public. 
In the past we trained teachen for Puerto Rico only; now, because of the Puerto 
Rican migration a number of our graduates serve in the. schools on the main- 
land. Every year mainland educators visit us to recruit our graduates an^'we 
•end a number of them to teach in the Sutes. We do not like them to Jeave 
but they are needed there, even though |hey are needed here too. ' 

Throughout the yean the College of Education has helped in a number . 
of ways in the education of Puerto Rican children on the ipainland. Beside 
training te^ers, we have also conducted spedal seminars and institutes for 
students from the nuinland. ^At present we have a number of students from 
■iutcside universities who spend a year with us. then they retum^lTtiiifir uni- 
versities to finfah their studies. We expect to expand this program and send " 
some of our juniors to study on the mainhind and return to us as teachers of 
English. ^ ' ^ 

We are also engaged in a program for the preparation of bilingual teach- 
ers. In this program we have benefited greatly from your experience. Students ' 
in this program, who afe graduated of suteside high schools are being trained 
at the College of Educatioir^Hne ' they serve as auxiliary teachers of English 
in the public schools. My impression is that they are doing an excellent job. 

This morning the discussion of the training of teachers of English for 
Spanish-speaking children will be-in charge of three distinguished educators. 
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They are Dr. Aida Candelas, a native of Puerto Rico, graduate of the University* 
of Puerto Rico, with master's and doctor's degrees Jrom Columbia University. 
Her field of specializauon is fee teaching of English as a second language arid 
applied linguistics. She pursued studies at the School of Linguistics in Edinburg, 
Scotland, in the summer of 1966. In 1949 she started her teaching career in our 
public schools. In 1948 she joined the faculty of the College of Education, 
where she has held a. number of positions. At present, she is Professor of Edu- 
cation, specifically English education, and Director of the Department of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching, a member of the Academic Senate and has been Director 
of two summer institutes. Or. Candelas belongs to the Puerto Rico Teachers 
Association, National Council for Teachers of English, Teachers of English to 
Speakers of other Languages, and National Education Association. In 1954 her 
dissertation was published by the University of Puerto Rico and it ^as been 
used as a textbook in the courses on teaching English as a second language. 
She has published several articles on aspects of the teaching of English in 
Puerto Rico, 

The se^cohd speaker will be Dr. Erpilio Guerra, Professor .and Head of 
the Division of Foreign Languages and International Education at the School 
of Education of New York University, where he directs the graduate program 
for bilingual ^eachers. During the past thirty years he has served as teacher 
and administrator at all levels from the elementary school to the university 
graduate school of education. For several years he was in charge of the* teach- 
ing of English as a second language in all the academic and vocational high 
schools in New York City. In addition he has served as visiting professor in 
universities in Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Pcrti. He is the au- 
thor of several textbooks and professional articles. Dr. Guerra has been actively 
working for the education of Puerto Rican children on the mainland since 1939 
when he instituted a special school and community program at the Franklin 
High School. 

The third sppker, is Mr. Jos^ A. Vdzquez, at presentj Assistant Director 
in ch;^rge of the Bilingual Program in School and Communjty Relations, New 
York City Board of Education. He is a graduate of Interataerican Universit/ 
in Puerto Rico, has a master's degree and a professional diploma from Columbia 
University, tie is a former supervisor of bilingual teachers in School and Com- 
munity Relations, y' 

I am delighted to present your first speaker, Dr. Aida* Candelas. 

Dk. Candelas, * . 

This morning I am going to discuss, the program for the teaching of 
English in' Puerto Rico, specially our latest approach to the teaching of English 
as a second language. I have worked out at least three basic points in my 
paper, 1) I want to give you first of all a brief historical background on the 
problem of English; 2) I want to introduce a few problems which arc veiy^^ 
important and relevant to all teachers of English in Puerto RicO; 3) I will^ 
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consider the steps we have attempted, and are attempting to improve the teacher 
of English in Puerto Rico. 

Sixty six years ago, on June 26, 1904, about five hundred Puerto Rican 
teachers boarded two transports via Boston and New York through arrange- 
menis made by Commissioner Samuel Mc Cune Lindsay with the president of 
Harvard and Cornell Universities, and arrangements with the War Depart- 
ment To have these teachers transported to the United Sutes at a charge of a 
dollar a day. while on the government transport. 

The mainland universities left nothing to be desired in their efforts to 
serve this group of teachers; and after six weeks of residence work, they left 
for Philadelphia and from there on to Washington. 

At the White House they were received by President Roosevelt whose, 
cordial reception and words made a deep impression on them. He said to them: 

We must have education in its broadest, deepest sense — education 
of the heart and soul,^as well as of the mind— in order to fit any 
people to do its duty among the free peoples of progress in the world. 
And I trust that you here, you teachers, you men and women, engaged 
in preparing the ne:tt generation to do jts work, realize fully the 
weight of responsibility resting upon you. Accordingly as you here 
in this room and your colleagues do your work well or ill depends 
as to how the next generation of Puerto Ricans shall do their work 
in the world. . ,^^nd I hail you herc;^ because you represent that great 
body of your fellows in Puerto Rico, who are making every effort 
to fit thernselves physically, mentally, and morally to do the best 
work of which they are capable in the world. I greet you and welcome 
you here."! 

Let me return to you these words of greetings, encouragement and advice 
this morning at San Juan, Puerto RicoT sixty years after they were so wisely 
expressed by President Roosevelt. 

The President was right when he mentioned the effort made by Puerto 
Ricans to fit themselves physically, mentally, and morally to do the best work 
of which tjicy are capable. 

ATiasty look at our island,, that I hope you will have a chance to see, will 
show you that we have come a long way regarding education and teacher prep- 
aration in Puerto Rico. « « 

1 . A long way from the year 1899 when the census showed -a school pop- 
ulation of 322,393 and a total era-ollment in the public schools of 
92,172 (about 9.2% of the school population). This year. Secretary 
of Education, Dr. Ram6n Mellado has announced officially that the 
enrollment for the academic year 1969-1970 is 760,900 students in 
public and private schools (about 82.5% of the school population) . 



1 . Osuna. J J ^ History of Education in Puerto Rico, Editorial dc ]a Univcnidad dc Puerto 
Rico, Rio Picdraj. P. R.. 1949 (p. 170) . 
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2. We have come a Ipng way regarding teacher preparation in English 
from the academic year 1919-1920 when de Department of Education 
issued 227 English licenses and 116 certificates. By 1970 the Depart- 
ment of Education has issued more than 2000 Uccnces and certificates 
fciT teachers, of English. 

3. We have come a long way from October 1, 1900 when our first Nor- 
mal School opened at the dty Fajardo with a faculty of five trained 
teachers. At present this Normal School has turned into what is today 
the University of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras, with k Faculty of 2,567 
and a total enrollment of 37,837 students. 

4. We have come a long way from the salaries paid in 1903 in the regular 
scale when tcachcn of Englbh were fixed at $40.00 a minimum and 
$60.00 a maximum. At present the minimum salary received by teach- 
en of English with a certificate is about $325.00 per month. 

All these dramatic changes in Itigurcs give us a feeling of satisfaction and 
pride for what our predecessors have done in the enormous task of . educating 
our pcpple in Puerto Rico. Nevertheless, we must admit that this big task is 
still ahead of us and that we should not rely on what has been accomplished 
in the past. We have inherited some very complex problems, some of which 
have been partly solyed, othen are on the way of beitig solved and others will 
not be solved in the near future. / 

II. Some of the problems faced by the teachers of English in Puerto Rico 

We can mention among the most significant problems affecting the 
, teaching of English of Puerto Rico, the following: 

1 . The bilingual problem of the educational system and the role of both 
English and Spanish in this system. 

Fortunately for the Puerto Rican people, the controversy over the roles 
of English and Spanish in the educational system has been apparently solved 
by agreement of all concerned that Spanish should be the vehicle or means of 
instyiction in all levels of the public school system in Puerto Rico. English 
should be taught and intensified as subject of the school curriculum from fint 
grade tp college. 

Historically this issue wasted considerable efforts of educators and ad- 
ministrators. It took the Puerto Ricajoi people and the U. S. govcnmient more 
than fifty years to bring about a reasonable solution to the language problem 
which lately has been settled by recognizing that Puerto Ricans should learn 
their subject matter fields in their native language, and by accepting that Eng- 
lish is an asset of inestimable value to the people of Puerto Rica and thus, 
should be recognized as a basic need of the school curriculum. 

As sutcd by Harold L. Ickes in a letter he sent to Dr. Jos* M. Gallardo,* 
former Secretary of Education:^ 
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u !°u °^ "aching English in I^uerto Rico is easily misinter- 
preted both here xn the mainland and iii Puerto Rico. This is largely 
because any pronouncement on the subject immediately raises fears 
m Puerto Rico that there is to be some official attempt to deny the 
use of Spanish and, contrar>wise. fear in the mainland that all efforts 



be abandoned completely* 



to increase English in Puerto Rico are 

2. Political status of Puerto Rico 

It is impossible to understand the history of Education and especially the 
waching of English without taking a look at the political history of our country 
The political issue is so deeply rooted in the minds of Puerto Ricans that 
many times it has obscured ahd confused issues, that Jre of a non-political nature, 

1. e. the language problem, it took Puerto Ricans more than half a century 
to decide on the role of Spanish and English and ^is great delay has caused 
a great lag in our school system. 

Indacision as to the political status of "the islLd will continue to delay 
the solution of the bilingual problemi faced by this country. Such menace can 
be prevented' by an honest and p/ofessional attitude on the part of educators 
and the realization of our peOple/that learning Englii h, whether for instrumen- 
tal or useful purposes or for ii^e^^tive or cultural purposes is a basic need 
of the Puerto Rican people if they are going to continue moving up the social, 
economic, politicaTsand cultural ladder. In a democratic country like ours, every 
citizen must have equal opportunity to develop fully and thus English should 
be an essential part of^the school curriculum. 

3. Overpopulation 

Puerto Rico is a densely populated land. At present we have about three 
. million inhabitants, an average of more than 800 persons per square mile. 

The overpopulation probleih has given rise to such educational problems 
as double enrollment, interlocking, teacher scarcity, and lack of school facilities, 
all of which affect adversely the quality of education. Like all other subjects of 
the curriculum, the teachin'g of English has suffered from all these problems. 

4. The geographfe location of Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico is separated from the U.S. mainland by a great body of water 
that handicaps interaction betweicn the people of these countries. Our only < 
means of transportation to the United States is mostly through air and this 
curtails the proper interrelationship that is essi/ential for language learning. 

5. Scarcity of teachers of Engh'sh 

From the year 1899 to the present the needs for more and better teachers 
of English has been a constant problem of the educational system. All Secretaries 
of Education have made their utmost efforts to improve the preparation of Eng- 
lish tcathers through teacher conferences, institutes,. summeS and extension 
courses, travelling abroad, and direct supervision of classroom, teachers by Eng- 
lish supcrvison. 

2. 0«una, J. J. Op. at., p. 389. 
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Ill Attempts to improve teachen* preparation and teaching Englisli in Puefto 
Rico 

' 1. Chanee from the reading approach to the "aural-oral" approach of 
teaching 

Early in 1948-49 the Department of Education started a radical change 
in the teaching of English in the public school system. It adopted the "aural- 
oral" approach, discarding the reading approach to teaching English which 
had predominated in all schools. This no means implies discarding the teach- 
ing of reading in both elementary and secondary schools. A series of teacher 
conferences, demonstration artd observation classes were conducted throughout 
the island in order to acquaint teachers with modem principles of second Ian- , 
guage teaching. 

The College of Education of the University of Puerto Rico has contrib- 
uted with professional courses in teaching English to speakers of other languages 
sipce the year 1945 when the first course in teaching English as a second 
language was offered. * 

This year the College of Education is* injplementing for the coming 
semester of the aardcmic year 1970-71 a new specialization in Teaching English 
to Speaken of Other Languages which will be offered at the undergraduate 
level for teachers specializing in teaching English. This group of teachers will 
be selected from among those students taking a B.A. in Education who are near 
native speakers of English. The specialization will be offered to teachers of 
both levels and consists of 67 credits in General Education, 36 credits in courses 
of English and English Education, 17 credits in professional education and 9 
free elcctivcs. 

This program aims at a balanced preparation of English teachers where 
the language components of literature, lingiiistics, grammar, reading, and meth- 
odology arc properly integrated in professional courses. (See Appendix) 

We hope that such a program will provide future teachers of English 
with the perspective and skill that are needed to teach a foreign language. 

2. NBEA English Institutes 

The College of Education of the University of Puerto Rico and the U.S. 
Office of Education sponsored three summer in&titutes during the summers of 
J965, 1967 and 1968 for teachers of English from the intermediate and second- 
4U7 school levels. These institutes were most successful in bringing together a 
group of enthusiastic and bright young teachers who shared a common rationale 
for language learning and language teaching, teaching materials and techniques 
and problems related to the teaching of adolescents. 

As a result of these language institutes a proposal for a graduate program 
for teachers of English is being implemented now on an experimental basis at 
the Graduate Scbo61 of the College of Education. 
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3. Other experimental programs for teachers of English * 

a. Teacher Corps Program 

This is cycle V of a series of Teacher Corps programs that have been 
sponsored by the Federal Government, the University of Puerto Rico and Inter 
American University. 

This year forty-eight corps members of whom forty-one will be interns 
or teacher trainees and seven will be team leaders or master teachers arc now 
being oriented in teaching English to speakers of other languages. 

The main goals of this program are: 

(1) to improve teacher education programs at the universities 

(2) to sponsor innovations in the use of materials and methods in 
' teaching the disadvantaged child 

(3) to adapt the curriculum to meet the needs of the individual child 

(4) to correlate the teaching of Spanish and English 

(5) to involve the community in the educational and social activities 
* of the school. 

At the end of this program which will last until 1972 the corps members 
will have developed the skills and attitudes needed to understand and teach 
English effectively to children from underpriviiedged areas. 

b. Bilingual Program for Teachers of English for Grades one to three 
of the "elementary school 

This program has been conceived and made feasible through the initiave 
and efforts of Dr. Ram6n Mellado, our Secretary of Education. It. aims at the 
satisfaction of a basic need of the educational system regarding good English- 
models. . ^ , ' 

A group of about two hundred students from high school graduates or 
a few with some college credits, most of whom were educated in the public 
schools of New York City, were enrolled at the University of Puerto Rico and 
Catholic University at Ponce during the summer of 1969. They had an intensive 
surfimer institute where they were offered a course in Methods for Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages in team teaching with a teacher in 
educational psychology. They also had a workshop for the appraisal and prep- 
aration of teaching materials and as an application to the theory exposed in 
the professional courses, they wefe also given the opportunity to participate 
in observations and demonstrations of English, classes in grades one to tjiree. 
After the Summer training these teachers were hired by the State Department 
as provisional teachers to teach English in grades one to three and have con- 
tinued taking Extension coursed on Saturdays and evenings irf order to complete 
their work toward a degree. , , ' > 
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The enthusiasm witb which these young teachers have worked in courses 
day by day and the reports of their teaching performance have been called 
excellent by ^most supervisors of English. 

We hope that through this group of teachers, our children will be ex- 
posed to good English models and through this we hope to improve the quality 
of English in our schools. 

I believe it is fair to acknowledge our thanks to the New York public 
school system and to bther mainland cities who have prepared these young 
students and thus have helped in the solution of one of our most vital problems 
in education: language instruction. 

IV. Ideas for future consideration on this problem 

Following are some general recommendations regarding teaching English 
and teacher preparation in Puerto Rico. 

I > A continued attempt should be made through the joint effort of the 
State Department, the University of Puerto Rico and the U.S. main- 
land universities to share their experiences in the education of teach- 
ers of English to speakers of other languages. Some activities suggested 
to attain this are the following: ' 

a. Intensification of Exchange Programs of teachers of English organ- 
ized jointly by the State Department of Education, the universities^ 
of the Island and U. S. mainland universities. * 

b. Summer English Institutes of different grade levels where teachers 
can share common experiences in teaching. ^ 

c. Undergraduate and^aduate programs with specialization on Eng- 
lish to Speakers of Other Languages 

d. Teacher conferences and lectures of guest speakers and specialists 
in the field sponsored by the various universities. 

2. Teaching materials available for teaching English as a second Ian- 
guage shquld be appraised by competent English teachers and used 

. . abng with the materials prepared by the State Department of Ed- 

ucation. This will enrich considerably the English curriculum and 
will provide for a more flexible program for the teaching of English. 

3. All teachers of English should adequately master the basic skills of 
the English language and in addition must haVe a thorough under- 
standing. of the nature of language and how it is learned. Besides, 
they must have a thorough understanding of the field of linguistics 
and its practical application to teaching. 

4. English teachers should be provided with electronic equipment and 
audiovisual bilingual materials and the proper teaching techniques 
to make the best' possible use of all of these. ' 
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5. English teachers should undentand their role as intci:prctcrs of a dif- 
ferent culture to a group of children or adolescents whose ways of 
living are different. An integrative approach to teaching English 
rather than an instrumental approach should be the goal of all con* 
cemed with teaching English. This will provide the Puerto Ricans 
with the means of appredating and understanding a different culture 
which will in, turn enrich their own way of living. 

6 . Puerto Rico lends itself for a rich and significant language laboratory. 
Its geographical position ajid the role and interaction of two lan- 
guages like English and Spanish provide an excellent opportunity for 
educators and language specialists to engage in serious and very much 
needed research in the fields of bilingualism and linguistics with 
special attention to problems of Spanish and English structures and 
foreign languagfc teaching. 

Let us hope that we'^move forward toward this goal. 

SAMPLE PROGRAM 

Elementary School Level 



First Year 
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Credits 



Basic English 1-2 6 

Humam'ties 1-2 , . 6 

Social Sciences 1-2 * 6 

Biological Sciences 1-2 . 6 

Spanish 1-2 6 

Mathematics 3-4 6 



36 



9 Second Year 

Educ. 208-Social Foundations of Education 3 

Humanities 101-102 6 

Eng. 231-232-Expository Writing 6 
Eng. l21-122-Introduction to Literatiure 

(or substitute) 6 
Eng. 107-Phonetics and Phonemics of . 

American English - 3 
Eng. 254-American Literature from 

Emily Dickinson to the Present 3 

Spanish 101-102 6 
Physical Sciences 1-2 ,6 
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Third Year 



t 



Eng^ Educ. 231-Basic JPrinciples in Teaching 
English to Spcaken of Other Languages 

Eng. Educ. 337A-Methods and Tecniques for , 
the Teaching of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages in the Elementary School 

Educ 239r240-Human Growth and Development 

Art 104- 

Music 104 

English S50-Introduction to the Study of Language 
Eng. Educ. 385-Linguistic$ and 

the Teaching of Reading ^ 
Eng. Educ. .365-Contrastive Analysis of English 

and Spanish^ Applied to the Seaching 
. of English to Epeakers of Other, Languages 
Elective^ 



S 
6 
2 
2 
8 



3 
6 



Fourth Year 



Educ. 23 1 -Student Teaching in the 

Elementary School 
Educ. S08-Philosophical, Foundation 

of Education 
Educ. 3SlA-Workshop for the Preparation 

and Appraisal of ESOL Materials 

(Elementary School Teachers) 
Educ. S40-Literature for Children 
Histdry 255 

Educ. S40-Literature for Children 

Erigf. 352-The Grammar of Modem English: 

Sentence and Clause Structure 
Electives 

TOTAL CREDITS 



Credits 



26 
1S2 



Free electives — 6 aedits 

Directed electives — 3 aedits in literature courses on the 300 level. 
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] SAMPLE PROGRAM 



Secondary School Level 



First Year 



Basic English 1-2 
Htrtnanitiei 1-^ . . 
Social Sciences 
Biological Sciences 1-2 
Spanish 1-2 
Mathematics 34 



\ 



Second Year 

Edi!|c. 208-Social Foundations of Education 
Humanities 101-102 
Engl 231-232-Expository Writing . 
Engl 12M22-Introduction to Lifcrature 

(or substitutes) 
Eng 107-Phonetics and Phonemics of 
* American English * 
Engi 254-American Literature from 

/ Emily Dickinson to the Present ' 
Sbanish 101-102 
Pnysical Sciences 

^ j Third Year " 

Eng. Educ. 231-Basic Principles in Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages 

Eng. Educ. 337B-\fethods"and Techniiques for' 
the Teaching of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages in the Secondary School 

Educ. 239-240-Human prQ;wth and Development 

Art 104 

Music 104 

English 350-Introduction to the Study .of Language 

ETig. . Educ. 385-Linguistics and 
tl^e Teaching of Reading 

Eng. Educ. 365-Contrastive Analysis of EngKsh 
and Spanish as Applied, to the Teaching * 
of English to Speakers of Other '^Languages 

Elcctives 
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Sampte Program 
Page 2 . 



Fourt^ Year^ 



' r-^ Credits 
Educ 32g-Student Teaching in the 

Secondary School *• ^ * 5- 

Educ. 308-Philosophical Foundation 

of Education - ^ • 

Educ. 331 B- Workshop for the Preparation 
and Appraisal of ESOL Material 
(Secondary School Teachers) 3 ^ 

History 253 ' S ^ 

• Ed^c. 307-Literature for Adolescents 3 
^ Eng. 352-The Grammar of Modem 'English; 

Sentence and Clause Structure ' \ , 3 
Electives ' A 



■'. 26 

TOTAL CREDITS . ' 132 

. ) ' ■ 

Free elecrives — 6 aedits. 

Directed electives - 3 credits in literature courses o;i the 300 level. 

t * ' 

Dr. CAceres 

I take pleasure in presenting Dr. Emilio R. Guerra, our next speaker. 
Dr. Emiuo R. Guerra • 

^ It is my purpose to address myself to the subject Training Teachers for 
Spanish-Speaking Children on the Mainland. 

As^ the number of bilingual programs groWs^by .geometric progression in 
^ mainland schools, the need for proE;erly qualified and acie^iiately trained teach- 
ers becomes more acute. Yet to date teacher-preparing institutions have done 
relatively little to train speakers of languages other than English to teach . in 
their first language or mother tongue.^n the summer of 1961 Gerard Brault 
directed at Bowdoin College the first institute for native speakers of French. 
^ In J962 George Ayer of the University of Texjas a\ Austin directeci an institute 
* for native speakers of Spanish, arid in the isummer of 196? Theodore Andersson, 
directed - also in Austin — an instit&te for native Spanish-speaking elementary 
school teachers planning to teach in bilingual programs. Currently several 
additional bilingual institutes are. being planned, and hopefully, their number 
will increase each y^ar.n) During, the past year the' School of Education^ of 
Neiv York University establisfi^ a new graduate program for teachers and 
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supcrvison who aJ-e' engaged or expect \o be engaged in bilingual education 
on all levels. Another .teacher training program especially- designed for pro-., 
spective bilingiial teachers wh^, yithout the help provided- by this program, ' 
would not be able to go to college, V the 6ne called Teacher Excellence for 
^Economically Deprived and Cuturally Differentiated ^Americans, 'directed by 

, Dr. Guy C Pryor of Our Udy of the Uke College^ San Antonio; Texa^^ 

A similar .program under the directioi^ of Dr^Dorothy Hurst Millsils 
in operation in Chapman College, Orange, California. In addition, several 
universities have been specializing of course in preparirlg teachers of English as 
a second language (E S L) fpr kxrne time. Among these are: the University of 
Texas; Georgetown University; the University of Michigan; New York Univ- 
ersity andjhe University of California at ifa5s Angeles, to pame a few. Many 
of the teachers trained in these institutions, however, are foreigners preparing 
to return to their re$pective countries to teach English. They arc thus not availa- 
ble for bilingual programs in the United States. Moreover, we must h^ten to 
point oiit.that.although the teaching of English^as a second language (T E S O L) 

Js usually an important. compcmeni.of a bilingual education program, it alone 
ndt solve all of the'proble^os involved ifi educating the bilinajal child. <«) - 
Th^ Bilingual Education Act- (B E^A) wa^ signed into law Fy President 

'Lyndon B. Johnson oil January 1; 1968! To date, unfortunately, however, a 
discussion involving, such terms as "bilingual " education", "bilingualism" and 
"biIingj*ar'*sooD reveals many strikingly differeht concepts ^hat educators and 
the geheral citizenry Have of thi^m.t^) ' ' 

Thus, in refel-ring to' the development of adequate bilingual programs, 
and to the major 'difficulties which are encountered .in >the process, Andersson 
put it in rather amusing f^shitfn' when he wrote: , ^ * 

"A successful design must be' bilingual to satisfy linguists, bi- 
^ cultui:al to. s^tisf^ sociologists ai^d anthropologists. It mus| be suited 
^ * to the particular age of the children involved to satisfy developmental 
^ / ^ psychologists and,early,ehil^hoo<J specialists. It must be integrated to. 
^ ^> satisfy takjayers, -interesting to /satisfy children, and convincing, to 
' ' ..^ satisfy teachjcrs, tunctiqnaPfe satjsfy a^fmitnstritors,' testable^to satisfy^ 
' research /designers, ^effective to satisfy psychologists^* economical ^o 
' satisfy texpayers/^lnteresting to satisfy, children, atid o^nyinc/ng to 
satisfy the geneVal public. In short,^.if a bilingual progra^n^s to s^atisfy 
so many sp^ciafl in'terests, it should be designed by a team of specialists . 
, . {rom many different disciplines.''^)'' ' . ^ - * . 

That some bilingual programs have been less than satisfactory in the 
past has been attested to by Ot^t^') who maintains, tha^ some obvious weak- 
nesses of these programs were over-emphasis of English language skills; under- 
cstinjating the power of the Spanish culture and the beauty of its language; 
'4nd the lack of precisely the right mix or balance in an educational program 
which wrll fully develop' the bilingual child/and harmonize tl>e two cultures in 
\<rhfch &cr exists/ , ' ^ 
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It is important, at this point, therefore, before we. try ta consider the 
training of leachen for the education of the Piiertp Rican bilingual child'on 
the mainlai>d, that we arri\e at an acceptable definition , of what bilingual 
schooling is in rather broad terms. This Jias been gi\en in the Draft Guidelines 
to the Bilingual Education Program as follows: • ' 

"The Bilingual Education Program is designed to meet special ecjuca- 
tional needs of 'childreft thrfee to eighteen years of 4ge who have Umited English- 
speaking' ability and who come from cn\ironmen(s where -^e dominant lan- 
guage is other than English. The concern is for children in this target group * 
to develop greater competence in English,, to become more proficient in the 
use of two languages, and to, profit from increased educational opportunity. 
Though the Title VII prograiri affirms' the primary importance of English, it 
also recognizes that ^ a child's mother tongue which is other than ^English can 
have a beneficial effect upon his education.* The mdther tongue, used as the 
medium of instruction before the childV-Cdmmand of English is sufficient to 
carry the yrhole load of his education, can help to prevept fetardation in school 
performance. The literal thus achieved in the non English tongue^ ^ further 
developed, should result in a more liberally educated a^Cil^t j ' • . ' 

pilin^al education is instruction in t>yo languages and the us©*of those 
two languages as mediums of insq-uctiqn'for any part of^qt all the ijchool 
curriculum. Study of the history and ^culturi! associated with a siiWen^^ dioth^r 
tongue is considered an intcTgral pd^t^ of bilinguaI<dua(tion,(6)- '' ''^ ' . 

It thus becomes eyident'that the teacher's', tasjs in a progr^tx* of bilingual 
education is indeed a challfenging'orie, tei^uiring a conside^^le degree of spc-- • 
cialized training. Although 'we are fortunate in the Urfjted Stares in fiaviijg. 
great concentrations of persons who speak natively many languages other thap, 
English, the disconcerting truth is that most of these speakers are utidcredupted 
i{L their l^anguage and almost <;ntirely untrained fpr this specialized task. Evei> 
those among the'p, who are already teachers have iisually received their edu- 
cation and their teacher training in English, not in theiivmother tongue. When 
suddenly called on to teach bilingually, they often feel unequal to the task^(7) 
Very often this feeling will be found to exist t*d aij.even greater degree amOng- ^ 
teachers whose moth^ tongue is Ertglish andrwhQ have be^n engaged to teach/ 
#ii\ bilingual prograri[^*not.out of choice but out ,of ne/cessity. 

Unfortunately, very often it is tlie ioy^man orf'the totem pole, the rel-' 
atively inexperienced teacher, wha is^ asked toftcadi the non-English-speaking 
pupil ih the inner city school because some teachers with mort* ti^iining and* 
experience prefer no^ tq accept th^ challenge. . ' :^ * ' 

What quajificationj should! teachers have for pi^ograms of bilingual edu- . 
*'cati6h? As far as we know, no really official definition has been advanced to 
date although Anders§6n and Boyer suggest that the'Statement of Qualifications 
. of Teachers of Foreign I^anguages preparecl by a group of modern foreign 
langusige tethers under the sponsorship of the Modern Language Association' 
of America are largely applicabl^. These deal with the measurement of teacher 
qualifications in several areas - listening comprehension^ speaking, reading. 



writing, applied linguistics, culture and civilization, ^nd professional prepara- 
tion, as measured by the Modem UngUage Association Foreign Unguage 
Proficrency Tests for Teachers and Ad\ahced Students.<«) Although these go a 
^long way toward meeting the challenge of bilingual education, they do "not by 
•.any meatifsatisfy the pequiremerits''Completel:J. ^ Bruce Gaardcrand <his Working 
• ; Commlitee If mentipned some important-additional ones such as: 

"All t<ache'rs of young children ^hou-ld be thoroughly familiar with the 
^ processes of <±ild growth anci xievelopmcm". , , 

'The teacher should Be a literate native speaker of the standard dialect 
• and if possible of the studerit's variant of the language. For'work at th^ high 
schoo^level and aboVe, th^ ^teacher" should have learned ^through the medium 

'5cix>nd language the subject matter to* be taught". \ 
] "The mother tongue teacher must, above all, know how to cope with" 
dialectal variations, without, jdisparag^emenj of^chc sfudentV idiolect and free 
of.the.mi^oncepU6n that the parefits' 'speech. [% a serious impediment at Iwm- 

. At' a^ conference devoted to bilingualism held in El Paso, Texas<«0) the 
recommendations were made by PascuaK") that teachers* engaged in bilingual 
I education understand: . (1^^ the nature of language; (2) the nature and kinds 
>- of int^rferenc<f from one language t6 another, (3) though t^)r(5fc(;sses and language 
acquisition; (4) language and its relation to concept development; .(5) pho- f 
nology. morphology, and syntax; (6) methods ^nd techniques of language in^ 

stru^ction; (7) materials ior langUaee instruction. ' " ^ 
* ^ / , ' ' ^ 

SharpO? makes a plea for a teacher who is well prepared to meet not 
only (he li;iguistic aspccts.of her task,* but also the basic problems of intercultural 
' communication' posed by non-EnjglisH speaking children. The teacher should 
be. able to understand the ;'cultural world" that tlfe children bring with them 
to school. In dealing with economically underprivileged pupils, she should 
,'^^inritially base h^r lessons upon materials, realia and cultural contexts familiar 
^ to her charges. She should, however, in the course of the school year seek to 
. - expand her students' cuUjural world by tlie judicious use of actual objects 
^ broijght into the classrobm;] pictures, films and field trips. This broadening of 
" the. pupils' horizons should not be one-sided: it should include, on the one 
haijd. an increased understanding of the dominant, Anglo-American culture of 
the ^oi-tcd States and, on the other, a richer and more meaningful awareness 
> • of* the p^sitii'C Values of the f)upils'.4>wa Hispanic heritage. * 

Belinay^ound th?t the large-influx of Cuban children into iM Dade 
County P^blic Schools of Flqrida more than ten years a^o found the tradition- 
^lly trainee^ North American teacher Jn no way prepared-professionally to de^I 
with the. instructional challenges which tHe non-English-speaking pupil repre^ 
sented, and quite often the teacher waj^ also unprepared emotionally to deal 
effectively with these children. Siiice theti, of course, the, Dade County Public 
Scljools have developed a^ outstanding program Which has aroused the admi- 
ration of educators and ,the citizenry in general. In this 'connection,^ teachers. 
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trained in developing concepts, using problem solving techniques, had ,to devel- 
op an understanding of ^he principles#of langtrage learning as habit formation 
and the al)ilit> to apply these in th^r classrooms. To 'be effective as English- 
as-.a-second language teachers, the> Itad^to learn to distinguish language prob-- 
lems frpm academic problems, and be able to deal with hplh. Especially in the 
eleaicntary school, dl new breed of teacher's was needed — thoroughly familiar 
with .the total curriculum, sensitive xo the needs of children and yet skilled as 
language teathers. In, other words, the need was for a teacher who is not just 
a 'foreign language teacher", but who is a "second language teacher;" a "sec- 
ond language teacher" who can present the kind of instructional program which 
goes far beyond the usual pbjectives of foreign language teaching. Such a teach- 
er is responsible^fd^-cj^v^^laping students whp can function academically, socially, 
and emotionally" in a new language. It was the feeling of those who were re- 
sponsible for planning the training program in the Dade County Public Schools 
that the teachers would be more receptive to theory and develop a better insight 
into their f)roBTems as language teachers, if theory were presented in terps which 
related directly to the teaching process. 

According to the report two distinct types of teachers are needed to serve 
bilingual pupils. To develop the English part of the curriculum, we need teach- 
ers who are: (1) competent, professionally -trained teachers, (2) native speakers 
of English or who possess near-native proficiency, (3) trained in the traditional 
areas appropriate for teaching on elementary and secondary levels, and also 
trained in the pryiciples of foreign language teaching. 

To meet the vernacular needs of^the bijingual pupil, we need teachers 
who ar.^; (1) competent, profe.ssionally-trained teachers, (2) native speat;,ers, of 
Spanish or wh6 possess near-native proficiency; (3) educated in Spanish and 
trained in language arts teaching. ' / . " ^ , 

CUne^^^\ iilrfdiscussihg th^ preparation of teachers of disadvantaged pupijs^ 
stated that perhaps the reason for low achievement by minority group children 
may be the low expectation of their capacity to learn, held by culturally un- 
sophisticated teachers. Many opportunities for better teaching" ^re forfeited 
because of the teacher's laclTof understanding of the^customs, mores, and values 
that gov;ern behavior in deprived 'areas/ An understancling of the mechanisms 
through' which the culturally disadt an tageci school child -can be influenced and 
motivate^ are long overdue. , 

li is perhaps iiiappropriate to, speak only in terms of training the "bilin- 
gual teacher" as though a single individual were all that is, necessary in order 
to carry out successfully so complex a process as the education of the bilingual 
ehild in the inner city school. Actually, a good program will involve guidance 
counselors, teacher iides, parents,' and other mexnbers <Jf the community. All of 
these w;ll require special training for an effective bilingual^pro^am. ^ 
Naturally the role of teachers and teacher aides will depend on the Tcind 
of bilingual program which a given conimunity will wish to establish in order 
to m(fet Its own speciajl needs. It is not our purpose h^re to describe the various 
^)ilingual programs in^operation in schools from Arizona to the Trust Territory 
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of the Pacific Islands. Such programs run the gamut ami range from a half 
hour's instruction in the non-English language every day to oneS in which the 
non-English language is used ninety-five percent of the time at the beginning, 
and is gradually reduced, until it reaches' parity, with English. 

Fishman'is) in an address presented at the 1970 meeting of T E S X) L 
proposed a tentative typology of bilingual education programs based on dif- 
fering kinds of community and school' objective^. His four broad categories of 
bilingual education programs included: , •, , 

T^pe I — Transitional Bilingqalism. ^ 
Type II - Monoliterate Bilingualism 

Type III - iPartial Bilingualism ' * 

Type IV - Full Bilingualism ' ' , , . * 

Mackeyne) has presented an interesting "typology 9f bilingual education" 
m which he makes a plea for a simple and complete typology based on 'the only 
common denominator - the use of two or more, la n^ ages. The.JUasis of this 
typology is the distribution of the Jangii'ages throughout the pntire learning 
environment (structured and unstructured). The languages are distributed in 
time and spa<^e (home — school — area — nation) . . 

^But it is not our purpose he\e *to discuss the various bilingual programs 
that are now in existence or in the' planning stage. THey certainly deserve a 
full treatment elsewhere. * ,\ 

Implications for Teacher Training ' ' * 

Although the nature of bilingual programs may vary in different locali- 
ties to meet special needs, it may perhaps be reasonable to assume that an 
adequate teacher ti^ining program can make some provision to meet the basic 
needs of all programs, with special consideration given to additional elements 
•to meet local needs. ^ - 

We have already discussed some of the personal qualities and profession- 
al ^qualifications that are sought in teachers Wifio. would successfully engage in 
bilingual education. It goes without saying that an adequate teacher training 
program should mak^ ample provision for teachers ^ta achieve competence or 
to improve their sk;ills in all of these areas. Where responsibility for a bilingual ^ 
program is shared by several teachers no single individual need attain compe- 
tence in all areas. An acceptable teacher training program should, however, 
provide for courses or workshops which will deal specifically with all of the 
necessary knowledges and skills that teachers engaged in .bilingual education 
should have. For greater clarity, vye shall mention these, \inder- the following 
rubrics: , . 

I . Language and Linguistics 

This should include a contrastive study of the phonology and syntax of 
Spanish and English and a study of applied linguistics with emphasis on the 
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interference caused by structural differences between the native language of 
the learner and the second language he is studying. Provision should also be 
rhade here for inaeasing the competence of teachers in the use of both their 
native tongue and their second language. 

II. Curriculum aW Methods 

.Theory and practice of bilingual education. Teaching^chool subjects 
with a bilingual approach, to include such areas as: Language ArtSi Social 
Studies, Mathematics and Science. 

Methods in the teaching of a second language. 

The preparation and use of curriculum materials and teaching aids in 
second language instruction. 

HI. Inter-Cultural Understanding 

A study of the people and culture of Puerto Rico, including an appro- 
priate appreciation of the history and contributions of the Puerto Rican people. 
Similar provision should be made for a sympathetic understanding of the peo- 
ples and culture of Mexico and of Cuba where appropriate. 

IV. Evaluation and Research , ^ • 

The construction, use and interpretation of tests in foreign language 
instruction. Introduction to methods of jresearch for the purpose of attacking 
problems encountered in bilingual education programs. I 

V. Additional Miscellaneous Items to Meet Special NeedsX . 

^ . . - ■ ■ \ * 

Administration and supervision of foreign language pro-ams. 
^ Selection and use o{ visual and auditory instructional ^dia. 

Instructional materials and modem teaching techniques. 

In conclusion, undoubtedly many important considerations have b.een 
omitted from this very brief treatment of a subject that is of such vital cofl- 
sequence in helping to open the door to full participation in our American 
society to many thousands of school children of Hispanic heritage from non- 
English speaking homes. It is our hope that further study, research and dialogue 
will enable us to increase ourj knowledge and our competegce in this challeng- 
ing field so that we may best serve the needs of our bilingual children. They 
are entitled to the best we can offer them. Let us not fail them. 

' ' r ■ 
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Dr. CAceres 

Thanrk you, Dr. Giicr 

The third and last spe^akcr of this panel is Mr, ]osi A. Vdzquez. He will 



speak on the Bilingual Pro; 



am in School and Community Relations of the 



Board of Education of New Y(^rk City. I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Vdzquez. 
Mr. VAzquez ' 

ril start by^^ying that i am an admitted Puerto Rjcan, having moved to 
the mainland 16 years ago, after grjiduating from Inter-American University in 
San Germin. Esto quiere decirlque aquf soy de la banda de alld, y alld soy de la 
banda de aci. And someiimes Ihis is manifested in many ways. By some Puerto 
Rican friends living in Puerta Rico, this week I was called an activist, and 
by a group of young college PVierto Rican students las^ week I was told that 
I was not. 1 

For the past thirteen yeans I have worked for the New York City Board 
of Education. Today I hold what might ..be the longest title of the New York 
City Board of Education or ariy other city board of education. I am the 
Acting Assistant Administrative director in Charge of the Bilingual Program 
in School and Community Relations. This program is part of the office of Ins- 
tructional Services whose Executive Superintendent is attending this conference. 
Dr. Seelig Lester. j 

Yesterday Mrs. Clelia Belfrom talked about the first attempt made by * 
N.Y C.B. Ed. to help bridge the Communication gap and to orient the newly 
arrived Puerto Rican families coming to New York City from Puerto Rico. She 
referred to it as the S.A.T. program. Substitute Auxiliary Teachers. That's 
mw we were known in 1949 to 1968*. This program is 21 years old. It not only 
has come apace> but it has received the new title I mentioned before. 

The license for the personnel of the program is a Bilingual Teacher in 
School and Community Relations. We were known as F A J and became RAT, 
Regular Auxiliary Teacher. Then another dimension was added 'to the program, 
C A T -T Chinese Auxiliary Teachers, and it must have been the zoological^ 
system that created the long title of Bilingual Teacher in School and Com- 
munity Relations. 

For ipany year^ tiiis' program was the only open door for Puerto Rican 
educators migrating from the island to New York City. Today the majority of 
Puerto Rican teacliers in our system are Bilingual Teachers in School and 
Community Relations. I am the only Puerto Rican licensed as general super- 
visor in New York City out of eleven in our program. . . , 
♦ 

Ou): program has served as a launching pad for Puerto Rican teachers. 
From the bilingual programs and license as Bilingual Teacher in School and 
Community Relations, wc have had Puerto Rican teachers going to other fields, 
such as acting guidance counselloirs, teachers of English as a second language. 
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coordinators of English as a second language, coordinator;5 in title one pro- 
grams, and I could go o^ for many hours, but I'll just leave it there, and, 
particularly> as bilingual classroom teachers. As a matter of fact, when the bi- 
Jingual schools were established, many of the Puerto Rican personnel were 
licensed through our program. It was not -until November 1970 when we had 
another avenue offered for increasing the number of licensed bilingual teachers 
processed through e^r state machinery as a board of cxarjiiners. This is the state 
jjpachinery that has kept Puerto Ricans from teaching positions and above all, 
supervisory positions in the New York City public school system. As a rissult the 
following is the verified fact that the N.Y.C.B.E. employs 60,000 teachers, out 
of which less than 600 are of Puerto Rican background. This means that less 
than 1% of the cit> school system teachers are Puerto Ritans, while 23% of the 
student population are Puerto Ricans. Let me add that the bilingual program in 
S. & C R. has a total of 216 teache;rs, and that was as of Friday, because we haye 
been begging, borrowing and stealing to get more positions, so it niight be 217 
when I get back. Of those about |64 are of Puerto Rican background, 35 are 
other Spanish background, and the remaining one-third are mainlanders. It is 
from my 3-1/2 years of experience as the person" in charge of recruiting and 
training bilingual teachers in School and Community Relations that I wish ^o 
offer the following recommendations. ' 

Regarding the selection of teachers you have heard. from IVliss Carmen 
Rivei^a, Professor Mary Finocchiaroj Mxs. Clelia Belfrom, Dr. Ulibarri, and other 
panelists in yesterday's morning seassions. I wholehearted agree with their rec- 
ommendation that the teacher niu^t have a knowledge of the child's language, 
^as well as genuine belief that Puei^.to Rican children, like any other children, 
will learn if they are properly taught. , ^ . * 

I do not have to tell you t^iat children, even very young ones, sense 
the vibrations projected by their teacher! My recommehdatio;is are applicahle ; 
to the recruitment of Puerto Rican ^teachers, period. I mentioned earlier that, 
Puerto Rican teachers number ic$s th^n I%of the New Yorlc City School System 
and I think >ve need many more. \ * ' * s 

I do not advocate, however, tK^ i^^iding of the island tg meet ipainland 
needs. I thipk reauitment on the Island should be done primarily at^the col- 
lege campuses, as it Ms being done ovl mainland college campOses. I applaud 
Dr.^Mellado's offer to grant a'ieave pf \bseQce tp any teacher on the island, who * 
wishes to tekch on the mainland. I also think that the. program" presently in^ 
operation hcr^, which Dr. Mcllado described, can well serve as a model, to us 
or] the mainland as well as the seven year ^program ixf which high school * 
graduates are identified as pjjtential teachers and are placed in the classrooms 
as teacl?er assistants, while undergoing a program leading to a baccalaureate 
degree. Hoards of Education \Yith'a significant number of fuerto Rican children 
muse give top priprity to the recruitment of Puerto Rican personnel. Funds 
fom such a program must be allocated and <&armarked for this purpose. 
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Where such programs exist, they must be evaluated and adequate financial 
resources and staff appropriated. 

I would like to leave you with this thought. No matter for which posi- 
tions boards of education are recruiting, there must be a genuine concentrated 
effort to recruit more teachers of Puerto Rican background to /deal with Puerto 
Rican children. And those teachers must be given a real opportu^ii|y to go up. 
the profe^ional ladder so that they may get to a position where the decisions 
on how to' teach our children are made. Puerto Rican educators in the main- 
land have come of age, and it is t-ifne others recognize this fact. 

Yo pido que se me ponga.donde se prepara el grito. Muchas gracias. 

r 

* Dr. CAceres . ' ' 

>* 

Thank you Mr. Vd^quez, for your fine presentation. We are now ready 
to listen to your questions. * * ^ 

UwiDEimFiED Speaxer ' ^ . 

* ^ (impossible to* transaibe) 

'I' 



HicTOR RoDRfGi)EZ — New'York 



My name is„ Hector Rodriguez, and I am what you call a house Puerto 
Rican in the New Vork Office of Education. I think what the young lady was 
talking about when she got up in front was commitment. We don't have a com- 
mitment from the institutions on the-mainland ior the mainland, Puerto Rican 
community, and that is a fact. Every time that .we bring a Puerto Rican teach- 
er to the mainland, we are actually denying a Puerto Rican child on the island 
part of his education. I think it is time we make a commitment on the main- 
land to' train Puerto Rican teachers on tlje mainland. That's what it's all abouti 

*An Unidentified Speaker ' * i 

I am a teacher from the mainland working in Puerto Ricp. I enjoy my 
work, but onp draiyback for teachers from the mainland >yorking in Puerto 
Rico is that their experience outside the Puerto Rico school system -^is not taken 
intp consideration in fixing* s^laffies. It is not fair for^a teacher with. many years 
of experience in another school system 'to have t6 sta^t teaching in Puerto vRico 
at* a beginner's sdlary. Puerto Rican teachers in the United States who are 
.receiving very good salaries, are not going to come here dther under circum- 
st^^nces ai^d conditions which mean working for practically nothing. This is 
,s9metbing Dr. MeHado and his staff should consider if they really, wknt good 
teachers of English, * . ^ 

' u . ' 



Carlos P^rez 



My nape is darlos P^rcz, and I am now 'working in New Jersey. I agree 
with >vhat Hector Rodriguez said; 1 think we have people in the mafnland that 
can take the job, can do the teaching, and can carry a grade and be committed 
to serve educating the Puerto Rican child on the mainland. Bat then we have 
the administrations; boards of education, county boards, and others to deal 
with. I think that they deliberately use rules and regulations, stipulations, cred- 
its, whatever it may be, to actually keep these people from power positions and 
from teaching positions. Instead they come down here to Puerto Rico looking 
for teachers and other professionals to put them on a yearly basis, but they 
arc not deliberately looking into their community to find those prctfessionals. 

^ Now, if the administrators, the' policy makers arid educators are Interested, why 
don't they start a prpject to get rid of the ruUs that keep ^Puerto Ricans from, 
getting into the school sysem. They have to do that. It would \>c a sure sign of 
iheir committment. Because if ybu keep on coming to Puerto Rico there is* 
really going to be trouble up there and sooner or later something is going to 
^ happen. How long ai-e we going to hold on to this situation? Black teachers, 
they took a few out to get them into key positions and they are acting .principals, 
acting this, acting that. .We want them to become principals, regardless of the 
regulations, if they are" capable, and am sure that we have capable people up' 

^ there. , . * ' . ' • ^ ' 

Eleanor Sandstrom Philadelphia 

^ I would like. to tell ydu about what we are doing in an effort to recruit 

Puerto Rican teachers and other te.afhers of Spanish origin. For two yedrs, last 
summer and this summer, in cooperation with our State Department of Public 
Instr^uction and^ Temple Univ'ersity, we have trained sixty persons who had 
either e^itensive community experience in the Spanish speaking community, or 
two years of collWe or normal ^hool at any if the norma! schools of Pjierto 
Rico or elsewheri. They have been employed as regular teachers at regular' 

* salaries in our schbols. We have fifl teacHers — I pKink 52 of them are Puerto 
Ricans - working i^ our schools. We have forked closely with the three organ- 
izations and I fhink\hat this ought to be known by people who have a similar 
situation elsewhere. \ . * * . " 

Heidi Dui4y - Langi^age Teachers Research Foundation, Cambridge and 
Harvard* University ' " , » 

V 

I would like to shi^ft for a moment from recruitment of ''te^ichers to 
research that is going on f0r teacher jtrainiri^ based on communication between 
^ea^hers and students. I came to this conference^ hoping to meet people who 
are doing this kind^of research, but have not found any. We have started 'to 
do it, anci the research is going to be a description of the Puerto Rican dialect 
of English. Somebpdy mentioned that a comparative analysis of the linguistics 
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between Spanjtish and English |ia,s to be done. I don't think thi^ is relevant, 
because the Piierto Ricans have their own dialect of English and their own 
dialect of Spanish and they^ have to be described. Therefore, the comparison 
has to be between the Puerto Rican dialect of English and English, and also 
the dialect of Engjfsh that is Puerto Rican and the dialect of Englis^i that is 
call'ed standard English uSed by American teachers. 

Not only linguistic differences are important, but also verbal styles. The 
Puerto Rican comes to the classroom with certain styles of communication that 
the teacher does not understand. For example, the Puerto Rican child will look 
dowr; and not look into the eyes of the teacher who is an authority. If the teach- 
er does not understan^d this, there will be no communication. This is what this 
project is about and I would like Some ideas, if there are people who are work- 
ing on teacher attitudes and the interaction betjveen teachers and sti^nts in 
the classroom. ^ 



AiDA Candela^ jj 

I think I agree with wh^t the younglady has said and in fact I ended 
ni> pdper b> saying that Puerto Rico is a gpodVjiEuage laboratory. When I speak 
of structures of English and Spanish,* I do^'t .mean general structures. We can 
have all kinds of variants within' English and all kinds of variants within^ 
Spanish* I am very much concerned with all this language linguistic research 
"and any kind of information that can be given to teachers so that they can do 
. a better job in the classrooms. 

W^e at the Department of Education would welcome any .research and 
will be very willing to cooperate and have people on^!oui^staff to cooperate 
and share in such a project. This involves knowledge that teachers should have 
•in order to apply it iti practical way to teaching situations. 

Dr. Edythe J. Gaines — New York ^ ^ 

This is* more a report than a question. Jos^ Vdzque:^, my colleague and 
brother, rtiparked aboyt the destructive role of tfie Board of Examiners. I think 
you ought to know that under the new Decentralization Law a great, many of 
the schools in the City of New York where a large number of Puerto Rican 
children attune} will be eligible to by-pass, the Board pf Examiners during the 
cdming year and to institute alternative me^ns of staffing' schools. I think that 
our system, or systems, a collection of tfiirty-one quasijindependent districts, 
bught to begin now to take advantage of such alternatives and begin a recruit- 
^me'nt progjram now. One. of the alternatives is the National Teachers Exami- 
nation. State Certification is another. I agree wholeheartedly that New York 
City's staffing prx)blem is not to be solved by r^i(4ng the [island. Instead, we 
must recruit from our own communities where* the; people ai^ 

Furthermore, something must be donq to have the Nk^tonal Teachers 
"Examination given from October onvVard so, that we can readi^^^^^^^ our schools 
before people find ways to keep that part of the act from b^ing implemented 
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There Was also a very imeresting recent decision by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York which has relevance to ouf problem. It is that 
a person having served in an acting capacity for three years, gains tenure as a 
permanent person in that;position. This would mean that Josd Vdzquez would 
become not Acting Assistant Administrative Director, but Assistant Adminis- 
trative Director. I think we ought to use that route also. I am now talking to 
my colleagues on the mainland, because that Is where we are doing our recruit- 
. ing._ If pu are in a position in our district, please send a resume to me. I 
normally' would not give a name or address except that I think it might be 
useful at' this time. Community District 12, 708 East Tremont Avenue, Bronx, 
N.Y. 10457, Dr. Edythe J. Gaines. . " 

Armando Rivera - Boston, Massachusetts ^ - 

^ \ 

I think that we have been discussing the possibility of jobs for educators 
in th^^ainland, and I feel that we have to take in mind two considerations. 
I am not talking about Puerto Rico, I am talking a|)out ourselves on thl main- 
land. ' ' , ' 

iThe Department of Educati^on of Massachusetts has a different rule 
from Puerto. Rico.^ln Puerto Rico a high school graduate can be placed in the 
school system as a teacher. In our State he mjust have a baccalaureate degree in 
order jo be^ teacher. We come here and say that we have all kinds of staff to 
do the job in the States. Let's be realistic, there are some, but ;hey are not, 
capable; TKey are not r§ady for teacher certification by the State. People say* 
that there are tochers that do not have the certification. Bring them to Massa- 
chusetts. I want to tell you that we can give them certification. J have Puerto 
Ricans who have been taken to the State Department of Education and they 
have been 'certified and arc teaching in Boston. 

The fact is that itTs claimed that there are qualified professionals, but 
when we h^ve the jSositions, they are not to be found. 



Unidentified Speaker > f 

. " \ ' »/ •> J 

Note: impossible to make put what she says.^Sounds like a broadside' 
against the New York Board of Examiners.'' 

' ' ' i - ^ 

Dr. Lusk T 1 

I am very ^uch in agreement wii^h the iies of anguish that we. have 
heard expressed here by many of the people, who no doubt should have the 
positions and I hope9xhey will. I wan^ to say this: every organizatioij 4hinks 
in ^erms, not only of its present status, but also looks ahead fw. future develop- 
ments an^/future timkig. And in the futur^ timing one must .study jfcurrently 
what the prospect is ari& will be ifi'thc forthcoming years. Speaking to someone 
yesterday, I lep;-ned tha^t one of {he .colleges in Ne\>' York there, are currently, 
approximately, five hundred sturf^nts iri;^the -teacher education progra«i prepar- 




ing to be teachers. I wonder whether anybody here has tried to estimate how 
nfany Puerto Rican young women and men are currently attending th^ colleges 
jn the fall. This' is a potential that will be available for you immediately and 

. in the future. I feel that some estimate of what the potential is should be known, 
and, if there are people here representing the various' colleges in the United 
States, we should know approximately ^how many students are in attendance. 
There is no doubt' that there arcrpeople on the^ mainland now who can start 
working tomorrow. We don't question that, but I think that certainly what 

/ the situation will be for the future should be known and I ask you whether you 
have any information for the people on the panel or the people in the audience, 
who ha\e^informatit>n on what the potential is for the future of employment 
of Puerto Rican teachers in the schools of the country. i 

OnIDENTIFIED SPEAfUER. j- 

I I am a Puerto Riran and my mother tongue is Spanish. I would Li^ to 
explain to all the tea<?hers that are here that a statement wa5 made thM the*' 
.Puerto .Ricans. in New York speak a dialect. This is very bad because this is 
not true, and I have to explain because of the ideas of the Bo^d.t^ Education 
of the City of .'IVJew York. I have tried to convince many pec^f^ .that PuelPto 
Ricans don't have a dialect. I am a ^bilingual teacher in School and Community 
Relations. I jtalk to the mothers, most of them Puerto Ricanjf m'ot)iers and par- 
ents^ also. Mexican students, E^omimcan Republic .ajid 6th'fei*i countries from 
Latin, America and we understand each other quite perfectly. 1 want to say that 
^the* Puerto Hicans say for roof, 'rufo, for a carpet, they say carpeia, ^d for 
market, marketa, ^and so, on. ^he G^rraan^and Italians,' yo^ can find that $11 
, these /citizens from other countries comjc to the United States, they also have 
the same translations from their foreign arrivals thaujhey broUght to the United^; 
States. But it' doeS not mean that, this \ a dialect. We speak Sjjanish, we have 
no dialect and .we understand each other, and we understand eac^i othei; because 
we h^ve the same sentiment and the same language. ' "'^ . 

Heidi Dulay* ' , , , ^ » . 

y * *^ • » 

I woujd like to reply to the speaker wl^p just rtientioned something about 
dialect. Dialect is not a derogatory term. It refers to the systematic differences 
' between tlie way a gtoup speaks ajangiiage. It's a difference and not a defici^- 
cy; I would lik? to m^ke that clear.. , ' / 



PREPARATION OF IM^TRUCTIONAL MATERIALS N 

OCTOBEjJ 21, 1970^ ' ' . 
'i . , . " ■ ' 

» , 10:30, to 12:00 M.. 

• Dr/Gallardo . . ^ * r 

I am delighted to present the presiding officer for this session. Dr. Jaime 
, Gonzilez Carb6, who is Assist-ant Secretary of Educatipil iA charge of the general 
prog|ram of instruction. .He is familiar with the problems of teaching English 
m ^ijjpgual situations and has had a great deal of expi^nce in the preparation 
of iastructionar^naterials, since a|. one time he wais mrector of the editorial 
section of/?ffie "Department of Education. Ladies and Gentleman, I present 
Dr. Jaime Gooj^ez CarW. / 

Welcome tp this portion of the mjSu^ning session j^^gealing With .the pre- 
paration of instrSctional materials. It is a pleasure to int^^uce to you at this 
time^frs. Paquita Vinas de Vazquez. She u 4 graduate of^the University of 
Puert<^ Rico, and Hte done graduate work at New York Uniyersity/ She has 
'tafught English as a scicond language, and Spanish as a second lan^age in 
Puerto Rico, the Panami Canal Zone a^id Germany./ , ^ — 

Since 196Q she has worked as curriculum technician and general super- 
visor irt the Etiglish program ^'and has participated jn ' ftie preparation of ins- 
tructional ttiaterialst'^he is co-author and §taff editor of the English Reaider . 
Series, author of New FnehcZ;'and edit6r of the Units for, teaching English in 
,the Second Grade*. , ^ ' , / , . 

IVfRs. Paquija Vinas de VAzquez ' , . 

■ ' ^ \ . " * • ^ ^ ^ 1 

Before I start to read my pap^r on the pwparation of teacliiog materi^Js'in 

Puert(S* Rico, I haVe to say that our materials have been prepared mostly by 

Just plain teachers .of Englishf Llstbiirfg a while. ago to Dr, Gucrra mentioning. 

that teachers |iaye to put their hgads together in the preparation of instructional 

materials, I,^id that W,- bdng jusbj^k teadiers, have. done a great task. On- 

the otber hand, jieajf^ing about the'verV re^l ^rpblem that 30 many of you hkve 

in 'Ncw>york and other sections of theslMte4 States,,! feeLthat we are very 

fortunate Hcre becaiise our materials have betn . prepared by Puerto Ricans and 

continental, bjack, white, aind ajl shades of bro^n, worthing |ogether in our^ ^ 

iptexn as a teain.» For^ this, we feeP ;f6rtur^^^^^ a|i^''than]efuK > 

The te^cfiing oJ English in Puerto Rico d^les back^to 1898,' the year . 

Puerto Rico w^ e<idcfd^by Spain to the Ufiited, States as a result pf'the Spanish- 



American War. For some fifty 'years English replaced Spanish either totally or 
partially, as the medium of instruction in tfci^ public schools. 

In 1948, however,' it was decided fgV pedagogical reasons' to return tb 
the use of Spanish as the medium of instruHion in all the grades of the public 
school system. English became one'of the baste subjects of the curriculum. The 
English Section was created, during that same year, to handle the administration 
of the English Program and to prepare instructional materials. 

In s<?tting forth its philosophy of language teaching and in the prepa- 
ration of teaching materials for use in the classroom, the English Section ha^ 
been applying some of the findings of Linguistic Science. 

These findings indicate;. / 

L That language is speech, and that writing is only a means of repre- 
senting that speech. ' ^ ^/ . 

- 2 That languages have structure; /that is^ characteristic ways of making 
sentences, questions, etc. which aje j)eculiar to the language. 

. 3, That this structure is Tmpritited' as'a^Bit^^tj^ the brain in^afty child- 
hoods- * ' ^ * 

4. Tfjat the rules of sound and grammar ai'e simply the ysage of the 
^ people who speak, the langu?ige at any 6ne point in history; not rules 

, imppsed by any outside authority - grammarians, dictionaries, and 

What do these points inekVi in relation to the tcachijig of En^lfsh as a 
sec^ond language in Puerto Rico in general and ,to .the preparation of instruc- 
tional' fhater'ials in^ particular? , ' . - ' " ' 

. I Ifjanguage is speech, ^e must begin by teaching the oral language. 
We must teach our pujjils to talk* and <to understand what; others say. 
„ In other words, we x0si teachjanguage for communication purposes. 
* * 2. If the structures of^e natiye. language are imprinted on the brain 
" J, as'habits through constant pral practice in early childhodd, then we 
. must initiate the teaching of a second language by following a similar 
approach. ' , ' 

*' * *^ ' 

3. If languages have structure, then languages are not a juii\ble of words 

, >^ " that can be learned individually. Therefore, it is*'the patterning, the 

^ - \ ^ characteristic grammaticaf structures, which occur over and ov^r again 

/•"that we mu^t teach. . , • ' 

*4.. When>e do turn our artent^on^ ta^r^adfng arid ^wrfting, we must not 
/. , tc^ch these activities ^separately ,f?(Srf tlfie otal language. We mu§t 
help pur pupils to understand* tKat the letters and punctuation piarks 
represet^t, to sdfhc djj^ee, the sounds and intons^ticim of "speech. 



TJ2£Ci»&teriah we have prepared incorporate the principles buth'ned 
above. T^He teaching materials fall into five' categories;. . 

I. Language Units for the teach/ng of oral English |n ^Grades .^2. 
2 ' Textbooks and Teachi^fs iCfenuals for the teaching of beginning read- 
ing in English as- ^ second language in -the third grade. / , 
, , 3. Textbooks and Teacher's^'Guidcs for the teaching of oral English siip- 
plemented reading and writing in grades 4-6. 

4 Textbooks and Teacher's Manuals for the teaching of reading as a 
, ^ literary' skill in. grades 4-6. * 

5 Enrichment materials; .such as tapes, filmstrips, picture books,' TV 
programs, and so forth. 

The first large-scale production efforts ^of the English Section was the 
preparation of the Fries American English Series which consists of six pupil's 
bqcfks with accompan>ing Teacher's Guides, for the teaching of EngUsh^ in 
grades 4-12. This series was prepared b> the staff of the English Sectipn under 
the direction 6f Dr. ^Pauline /Rojas with the late Dr. Charles C. Fries as con- 
sultant. . * ' • f , . \ * . • ' 

Th.e Fries Series Is a pioneer series which has been and is being used in 
Puerto Rjcd and in 55 other "countries^ around the, world tor the teaching of 
oral English s]^pplemenied by reading and witing.' 

These book^ are gradually beitig revised and replaced by a new series- 
the American English Series. The first three books of the Series:were produced 
under, the direction of theMate Dr. Adrian ^ull of the English staff: ^ach book' 
of the n^w^series consists Of 20 units of language materials carefully sequenced 
and structured. Each- unit consists of three parts: 

, Part I ~ consists of two groups of oi-al drills of a given set of structure^,, 
•and vocabulary. In this seaion the pupils are guided to re^d and writq, the 
iin^istic material they hav^ learned to say., and to arrive inductively at gener- 
alizations. .K ^ ' <T 

. *■ ♦ . 

Part, II — contains a reading selection, usually in dialogue form, »ifi 
which the pupils read ^nd dramatize the structures and vocabulary of Part I ' 
in real life situations presenting aspects of American culture. The- titles of some '.v'- 
of these reading selections are: \ ^ ^' 

, In a Boston HoteJ ^ ^ . ' , 

" Rentii^g a Costume ' , ► . 
In'q^ntraLParV ' . ' ^ > •^ ^ ^ 
Tfading Comic Books \ ^ 

' Scouting, for Boys and Girls ^ ' ' — ^ j 

[ijMlowance.pjay ' [ ' • • / 

A.j^umnier.Cimp, etc' [ * ^ ^ ' 



Part III. — contains pronunciation, sopnd, and spelling exercises, as well 
as culminating acti\itics, usually oral and/or written compositions. The Teach- 
ers Guides gi\e guidance to the teacher on how to teach thejjaifts, and contain 
a \ariet> of tools for developing the teacher's knowledge oTJtnglish grammar. 
Some of thise are, hints on ^ow to help tKe pupib pron^^nce difficult words 
and sound combinations, intonation contours of ever>/^ew structure to help 
the rion native English speaking teacher grasp the correct intonation and stress, 
.grammaxical generaIj7ations, and footnotes tcr clarify directions. 

Oiher important features of the Teacher's Guides are; 

. 1 . Glossary of definitions of terms used 

2. Phonetic alphabet 

3. Vocabulary index "in alphabetical order j 
^ , 4. Unit-by-unit summary of linguistic content 

* 5. Vocabulary index classifiecf as to parts of speech 

' 6. Structural index 

Tapes have been prepared fop each book of the Series'. On the tapes 
native speakers of English present the linguistic material of each unit in such 
a way that oui; teachers will be able ^o imitate it and impi-ove their English, 
thus presenfing the best possible model' for our pupils. To make possible the 
most efficient, use of the tapes, we have purchased the Ratheon Rapid-Repeat 
Responder, a machine-made to our specifications.* It can be operated as a reg- 
ular tape .recorder, or when a button is pushed, can be made to repeat any 
portion of the tape any5 number of times. The portion may be a complete 
structure, a word, or even a sound. Another interesting feature of this machine 
^is that the teacher or the student can tape his voice and then, by pushing a 
button, compare his voice to that of the native speaker on the tape. 

^>he other longrange production project carried out by the English 
Section i^N^e English Reader Series, e^ch book of the Series having a Teacher's 
Manual. The English Reader Series consists of: 

Our Ammal Friends, a Pre-primer 

New Friends, a Primer (both books, for usCvin the third grade) 
Fun, Fan0, and Adventure, a re^ider for theMth grade 
Heroes inj{act and Fable, a reader for the 5th grade 
Tales from Life and Legend, a reader for tlie 6th grade 

The Pre-prinier, Our Aninial P'riends, introducks the Basic relationships 
lietween the sbunds of English .^nd the letters^. which represent them. It intro- 
duces the pupils ^to thi! method of reading by struaures and provides oral drills 
oh the strpcturqs^ and vocabulary assigned to the third grade. It contains simple 
little stories ot f^iliar content which develop ardund fanciful animals. Some 
of tlxp 'titles .in the Pre^rtiner are Ping Pig and Nick Chick, Cap Cat and Rab 
Rat) hob*Coc)i arJd^Tom Fpx, Bix and the ^ikc, ^nd so forth. 



^ The Prc.primer stresses the major spelling patterns of English such as 
' consonant + vowel + consonant, consonant + vowel + consonant + etc. 
and the mechanics of^ learning to read a second language. The Primer, New 
Friends, throws all these spelling patterns together with some new ones in 
stories depici-ipg Puerto Rican* school and family scenes. Some of the skills 
practiced in the Primer are: using spelling patterns as clues to pronur^ciation; 
reading sentence patterns, Avord, groups, and sight vocabulary aloud and silently; 
using^ pictures -as clues to meaning; associating personal experience with the 
• ideas ip the selection; etc, ' , jf ' , 

Further training in the skills J^atroduced in the third grade is continued 
in the upper elementary grades. Additional skills such as the following are 
gradually introkJuced: alphabetizing and using the glossary;, skimming; using 
cognates, context, and analysis^ of word structure as clues to meaning; identify- 
ing important events in the narrati\e and their sequence; identifying the main 
action or idea; sun\marizipg; identifying pause' and effect relationships; and 
drawing conclusionSi. ' ' 

Fun, Fancy, and Adventure, Book I of the Series, coritains animal stories, 
Stories about^ children, amusing stories, fanciful stories, and adventure stories. 

Heroes in'^Fact and Fable; Book II, contains Bible stories and Greek 
myth^. such The Story of Joseph and Demtier and Persephone; Norse and 
English tales such as Thofs Hammer and Robin Hood and Friar fuck; Amer- 
ican tall tales such as Paul Bunyan and the Rabbit stories; and biographies of 
famous Americans. 

Tales From Life and Legend, Book III, contains humorous and fanciful 
. stories from different, countries; such as Tom O'Leary and the Leprechaun; 
deeds of the Western World such as fhe Story of Roland, and Joan of Arc; the 
romance of America in the stories of Hiawatha, Lewis and Clark, Johnny Apple- 
seed, etc. and inspiring re^l life stqrjes' of great men who have contributed to ' 
our history such as John p. Kennedy, Albert Schweitzer, Alan Shepard,/Bolfvar, 
Casals, Munoz Marin, etc, , ^ 

Each book oi the Eiiglish Reader Series contains exercises for the devel- 
opment of reading and study skills; a glossary, with the meaning of each new 
word in context as.it appears in the Story; and phonetic transcriptions for help 
in pronunciation, • 

The Teacher's Manuals that accompany the readers contain detailed les- 
son plans to help the teachers present th'e, storied and develop the skill-building 
, program. Each, lesson plan consists of a summary of the story, ^ list of skills, 
a Irst of nejv votabulary, suggestions for motivation and for guided reading^by 
episodes, and skill-building e?ceEcise§, -J 

^ Another important feature of the Teachdr's Manual is General Iniro- 
'ductioy} describing 'the act of reading," what reading, in a Second language lis,- 
and each part of the lesso|i plan.'^It also gives<background information on tke 
themes, events, and characters of each of the stories, . 1 

Future plans in connection with the. English Reader Series include tne^ 
preparation of workbooks to accompany the 4th, 5th, ^nd 6th ^kde riad^ri ' 
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A workbook 
0th 

£ngh*sh Sejction 



for Our Animal Friehds'has been prepared and is being published, 
er instructionJl materials already prepared or in prejparation by the 
^are:. ' . ' . - ' 



1. The Teaching hf English as a Second Language — Guide, for the First 
(Jrade . ^ 

2. The Unijts for the Teaching of English in the Second Grade 

3. A Picture Book^ to accompany the first grade materials, and a Picture 
Book to accompany the second grade language units. 

4. Tapes to accompany the second grade ^Janguage units. * ' 

5. A set of filmstrips to enrich .the third grade materials. 

6. A set of 3 tapes with all the structures and vocabulary in Books I, 
II, and III of the American English Series 

7 . A Pronunciation Course for the 7th grade, which includes a Teacher's 
^ Guide, a set of pictures illustrating words which contain the vowel 

and consonant sounds practiced in the x:ourse, and a s^t of tapes. 

8^ A language bbol^or the seventh grade. 

Different procedures have been followed in the preparation of these 
instructional niaterials. I will describe a few of them, to indicate the character 
of our approach to the problems. 

In 1R60, the English staff, supervisors and curriculum technicians, under 
the direction of Mr. Ralph Robinett, aware for many years of the urgent need 
for appropriate materUls for reading in English as a second language, decided 
to begin the preparation of the English Reader Series. The reading materials 
used in our public schools until 1960 were those available in the market, pre- 
pared for American children native speakers of English. The structural difficulty 
of these materials was much too hig^ for their Puerto Rican counterparts. In 
addition, the interest level of the materials within the students* reading ability 
was tooJow. Thus, the only solution to. thli problem was to prepare materials 
suitable to our situatic^n. 

The first step in this direction was to carry out research on reading in 
English as a second language. Very little had been written on this Siubject at 
the tiipe. As a second step, t\yo studies were conducted: an interest study, to 
find out what Puerto Rican children like to read about and talk abput at dif- 
ferent ages, and a study of cognates (words in both languages that have tlie 
same spelling and the same meaning) . A list of all the words and structures 
that our pupils had learned orally in the jfirst three giades jvas prepared. A 
readability formula to detemiine the -structural difficulty of the selections was 
also prepared. Seminai*s were conducted to train the staff in the preparation 
of reading materials. A publishing ^company which appointed editors skilled 
in the teaching of reading in English as a secon^ language was selected, and 
.editors came from the States to train the staff. 
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Stories were written and sent to seven districts on the island to be tried 
out in the schools, and the teachers .involved^ were provided with lesson plans 
to guide them in teaching the stories. These Tessor^ plans included- a Ust of the 
new words in the story, the skills to be^eveloped, and questions to be discuwed. 
The stories that the children Miked best wpre sent to the publishing company 
where the editors selected the best and returned them, suggesting any rey^ions 
they felt were\ desirable. It was'in this manner that the::?eaders^.aAd riianuali 
' were prepared. V ^ ^ ' 

A similar procedure was followed in the preparatiJ[^ of the new litiguage 
series. Teachers and supervisors were consulted before determining linguistic 
content, themes of interest, techniques, and procedures. Language units were 
written and tri^d out in the schools in different sections of the island. Cop' 
rcctions and changes were made following suggestions of teachers and super- 
visors. The group .in charge of writing the units, English General Supervisors 
and Curriculum Technicians, met once or twice a week to discuss each part 
of the unit under preparation. In other wor^s, each part of a unit had to have 
the approval of the group andNQLallfr^nsulting editor appointed by the 
publishing company. The General Editor of the Series was the late Dr. Adrian 
Hull, English General Supervisor, and director of the project. 

A different procedure was followed in the preparation of the Units for 
Teachihg English in 'the Second Grade. Several excellent teachers with good 
academic prepajation and years of experience^ in teaching English in the ele- 
mentary grades were taken out of the classroom and appointed resident teach- 
ers a^ the Curriculum Center for one year. These teachers were to participate 
in the actual \^iting of the language units under the direction of an editor from 
the Central Office. They carried out research on what second grade children 
of Puerto Rico like to do and talk about, and consulted with second grade^ 
teachers and supervisors before agreeing on the following themes of interest to 
second grade Puerto Rican children: * ' ^ 

1 Myself (my name, my age, where I live, etc.) 

2. My house ^ 

3. Things we like to do (play house, go to the playground, have a party, 
etc.) 

4. Fun activities (the Patron Saint Festival, the circus, the amusement 
^ parkJ 

57 Animals onthr-faim "and at the zoo 

6. Pets r ' ^ ; 

Once the themes of interest were selected, the linguistic content' was determined 
and the lesson plans were written. 

Six units were prepared, each one consisting of five lessons. The first 
four lessonsMn each Unit presented new linguistic material, with the fifth lesson 
usually a' review lesson. Each Hson contained, a list of the new structures to be 
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introduced; a list of new words, with the phonetic transcription of each; a list 
of illustrative materials needed; and a description of listening spe^aking activities 
with footn^ts to clarify points and to give pronunciation of words and the 
.intonation ol structures, especially questions; and^ at the i^nd of the plan, a 
series of culminating activities such as songs, poerrfs, dialogues, .and games. A 
General Introduction was also prepared, giving a desCTiption of each unit, the, 
format of the lesson plans, and a description of the oral approach. 

The teachers who parxicfpated in the preparation of these units received 
their training "on the march". After iwo orientation meetings, they 'started 
lyorking ori the first lesson. Each week a Jessori was turned over to the ^editor 
for his revision, and then xerox copies yere. made for each teacher. After mis-, 
t^kes in the lesson were discussed and^sai^estions for improvement were given, 
in meetings of the group, the lesson was rewritten and turned over to tn^ditor 
once again for final editing. About half of the teachers Were native speakers of 
English. One of^them prepared the tapes with the structures and vocabulary 
in ajl the units and submitted them to the group for approval. These tapes are 
Xiow in the process of being .copied and distributed tcJ all second grade teachers 
on the island. . ' . ' . 

Other members of the group prepared the illustrations that will be 
included in the Picture Book for the second grade, now under {^reparation. 

So far I have described some of the procedures we have follovved in the 
preparation of instructional materials for the teaching of English as^ a second 
language in Puerto Ricd^ These are by no means the only procedures' that may . 
or will be. followed. Others may prove equally successful, but regardless of how 
the materials are produced, certain points are basic: 

- * 1 . The persons involved in the preparation of instructional materials . 
for the teaching of English as a second language must know the lin- 
guistic principles underlying the teaching of a Second language, and 
must be aware of thje vast difference between teaching a secfdnd Jan- 
guage and teaching the vernacular, 

2. The materials prepared must be tried out in schools, evaluated, and 
revised before publication, and must be kept up-to-date through 
periodic revisions. 

,3. The materials pr6j>ared fere only as good as the teachers who use 
them, so teacher orientation in the use of new materials is of vital 
' importance. ' i • 

4. Last, but not least, materials are prepared Tfor the child,. and we mu§t 
; never lose sight of him while preparing them. 

All of us here today share a commorl problem, and I sincerely hope that 
this conference mai;ks the beginning of an exchange of ideas and materials that 
will prove beneficial to us and ultimately, of course, to the children whose 
mastery of the English language depends to an important degree on the guidance 
and the inspiration we provide for them. " . » 
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Dr- GonzAlez Carb6 

« < 

Thank you, Mrs. Vdzquez. I am certain that^our talk has pot on^ inter- 
ested the listeners, but has helped them understand what we are tloing in Pup;:to 
Ri,co. . ' , . • 

I am privileged at this time to present a man Who has formerly worked 
with us inr Puerto Rico, Dr. Ralph F. Robinett. Dr. Robinett is a graduate of 
Colorado State College, and has done graduate work at Michigan University.^ 
In Puerto Rico he started as, a classroom teacher qf English; then became a' 
curriculum technician and a general supervisor for the English program. From 
1959 to 1963 he was Director of the English program. In Dade' County, Florida, 
he directed the Miami Linguistic Reading Program; He then became Director 
of Bilingual Curriculum.. Development at Michigan University. At present he 
is Director of the Spanish Curriqulum Development Center 'in Miami Beach, 
..Florida. ^ 



Dr. Rot)inett has participated in the preparation of innumerable pub- 
lications, either as author, co-author, and editor, among them the Fries' Amer* 
ican English Series, English for Today, The Miami Linguistic Readers, and the 
Target Series, to mention a few. 

Dr. Robinett, it is a great pleasure to welcome ypu back to Puerto Rico." 



Dr. ROBlNETfT 



I won*^ tell you how long I've been away from Puejto Rico, but I will 
tell you this, that the place whjere you are now seated used to be my home. 
Twenty years aga I was in an army barracks right in this spot. That shows you 
how old I*am. > - . V ^ 

Before I begin 1 would like to try to ^et some ideas out in the open, 
hoping that you will remember them as I speaE^ ^ 

'One' IS that we hayc^had considerable input, and we'll have more input 
frbm the great NortheistJ ^d I would' like tor^'rnd you that much of what 
I have.jjo ^ay will^^ reinforce this idea: thatSliere are many Puerto ^icans in 
places other tharf New York and Massachusetts, and N^w Jersey. There arc 
many in Ohio,' Wisconsin, Illinois, "Michigan and Florida. If the experiences 
*that I relate to you and tlje ideas that I ijresent don't quite correspond to yours, 
consider the possibility that there may be Puerto Ricans with other experiences. 

The othec point I want to mention, and, I am sure ye'W lose some people 
in the way, is a notion of dialect* I'll be using the word, unfortunately, re- 
peatedly, in ^ neutral scientific 5en<e,'with no ethnic overtone, except when I 
refer to Puerto Rican SpanisH and the island Puerto Rican Spanish in the north, 
not* to Spanish in^its yarieties, but still Spanish. So plej^Jl^^^eiiS^^U, jtud 
start with a climate of peace. ' \ ^ ^ 
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Introduction ^ 

hi working with tcache^rs of Spanish-background children in the Greiit 

Lakes area, on^ of the device^ 'I often used was a short clialog and three ques- 

.410ns. The dialog was as fpllows: 

* ' \ \ 

Speaker k Dear mel' Be carefull 

Speaker 2: Ves. Let's not: be hasty. 

Speaker S; Cool itl 

The task was to identify .each speaker, selecting from the names William, 
Agatha, and Willie, As.yqu/may imagiji'e, it was consistently Agatha who said, 
"Dear mel Be carefull" and Willie who said, "Cool iri" The important element 
of this problem is not that 1 always got the answers I expected, but rather the 
why of this pattern of response. In explaining the identification of Agatha as 
the speaker of Dear me! Be careful!, words that, o^urred frequently were 
typical and characteristic. In explaining th^ identific^tioji of Willie as the 
speaker of Cool it!, the words typical and characteristic usually gave way to the 
word sterojype. 

In attempting to discuss the education*of Puerto Rican children on the 
mainland, we inevuably fall into some kind of generalizing. Whether this gen- 
eralizing h to be judged as typifying or whether it is to be judged as sterotyping 
depends as much on the intent of the listener as-it does on the intent of Ihe 
speaker. Surely our experiences with the educational problems of mainland 
Puerto Rican child?;en are as varied as the problem is great, and there is room 
for .differing perceptions of problems that appear jo have mucfi in common. 

In considering problems of curriculum development for Puerto Rican 
children on the mainland, I have attempted to cluster my thoughts around six 
copcerns: (1) understanding the target population, (2) understanding school 
administration, organisation, and curricula, {5) understanding the interaction 
of educational and political forces, (4) developing English curricula, (5) de- 
veloping curricula in Spanish, and (6) utilizing curricula cores at the regional 
and local levels! ' . ^ ' . 

Understanding the target population * 

\Vhen we talk about Puerto Rican children on the mainland, we are 
talking about a broad spectrum of socio-cconpmic levels and levels of visibility. 
In many mainland communities, the more comfortable Puerto Ricans have a 
low*" level of visibility, surfacing only when nosta/gia draws them out in the 
hplidays briefly to re live experiences from a PuertQ^Ricy they once knew. Their 
old life style^ to the ^j^tent they have retained it, has little positive, imipact on. 
their children. Their children pose relatively fewer problepis in curriculum 
development from the mainland point of view as far as ethnid background is 
conc;^^!^. These children less and less talk,^ct, or feel Puertg Rican, an^ their 
most, serious problems with curriculum implications ire those that arise iri back- 



migration to Puierto Rico/ And to offer a mirror image of' an old phrase, "Wc 
m ((he States) are not educating ^ur Puerto Rican children to migrate to 
^(Puerto ^ico) /' ^ 

Statistically speaking, the children we must think of when we talk about 
the educational problems of Puerto Rican' children on the mainland arc those 
children with a bigh: degree^of Visibility. theSe childrdi attend urban ghetto 
schools and the schodls organized for the children of rural migrant laborers. 
Each group in its own way is unique, representing different levels of culture 
contact and de*grees of acculturatiom . , 

Some of these children, the larger part, attend urban ghetto schools. They 
often but not always begin their formal mainland education with a language 
other^ than, that of the school They, as their more confortable cdusins in the 
suburbs, have undergone a process of acculturation, but in this, case one in 
which the product has not left ^ them any closer to the mainland 
mainstream than did the; culture bf poverty which kept thfeir parents out of 
the mainstream on the island. The economic ties, however tenuous, that loosely 
hold together the Puerto Rican,^ the Black, and the Mexican-American are 
sometimes stronger than the ethnic ties to Puerto Rico which have lost much 
of their significance. These poverty-conditioned children ifiay indeed feel "Puerto- 
Rican". not in the Insular sense, but as a marginal group that has not gained 
entry into the mainstream of the mainland. Back-migration at all socioeconomic 
levels notwithstanding, the cultural ties Puerto Rico might hope to maintain 
wirh its long-term resident mainland children will tend to become iricreasingly ' 
weaker ties of empa^iy, and these children will bq about as Puerto Rican as 
Mexican-Artiericans are Mexicans. 

The,jural migrant child, if his family drops out of the migrant stream, 
gravitates toward the life style, and values of 'his urban ghetto cousin. If ^ his 
family re^iains in the migrant stream, the child is buffete^i about in an edu- 
catiopal limbo which educators. at. both ends of his route have found it difficult 
to penetrate. At best he remains in a poorly.atterided Puerto Rican minority. 
All too often he is iri a worse-attended minority within a Black or Mexican- 
^Amei-ican minbxity. ' * , , . 

Understanding school administration, ' ^ ^ 

organization, and curricula ^ . v 

Much of what-I have to say here about school organization and admin- 
istration secmi negative and might appear to suggest tha^ little has been and 
is being done to adjust mainland schools to meet ^the needs of their clientele." 
On the contrary, much has been done; Much is being done. But to gloss wer 
the gross inadequacies in mainland educational systems on the strength of modest 
progress would be to imagine that a down payment is equivalent to the full 
price plus carrying charges. * 

It may be observed that mahy njainland educational facilities into which 
enter large numbers* of Puerto Ricw children are organized and managed by 
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p^rrsons who operate witljun a "melting pot", or convergent, frame of reference 

— persons for whom "mass education*^ means "mass means" and "mass ends",' 
for whom "the greatest good for the greatest number" means "what is good for 
the greatest rfumber is good for alf." The issue is not one of sincerity,^ for I have 
great respect for the dedication and sense of purpose common in mainland, 
schools. The issue here is perhaps the goal toward which this, dedication of 
purpose leads us. ^ - ^ 

One central purpose of mainland schools is to help children understand ' 

— to define and redefine for them in their time — what it means to be "Amer- 
ican". What man) persons who operate *mainland schools still fail to recognize 

Js that Puerto Ricans, like Mexican Americans and Blacks, are Americans, atid 
that the White, Anglo-Saxon concept of betng "American" has been supef^ 
imposed as the on!) acceptable model —4 Aiodel which denies inclusion in 
./'American'* to man) minorities who have occupied, still occupy, and will 
continue to occup) ph)sical if not spiritual space in mainland communities. 

The convergent philosophy of many s(;hools as reflected in administrative 
decisions and organizationaJ patterns, which understandably reflect habits and 
pressures from the larger community, is but one of the rarely breached barriers 
which separate large' rjjymbers of Puerto Rican children and equal educational 
oppoi:tunit>. Another such barrier is recruitment and staffing patterns which 
have kept Puerto Ricans from in depth participation in determining the ends 
and means pf the education of their children. Yet another is the sc|jool cur- 
riculum itself, which is usually commercially developed by the dpminant socio- 
economic ethnic group for the dominant socio-ecotiomic-ethniCf group. As long 
as "marketability is the major consideration in 'developing curricular materials 
and commercial availability is the major consideration in adoption^apd designing 
curriculum in individual schools, sparks, of relevance for PueVto Rican children 
are dim and distant. • 

4 

Understanding the interaction of * . * 

educational and political forces ' y 

As in,dicated earlier, the situation is far from stagnant: Though much 
is yet to be done, much has been done. It, would Ije indeed gratifying if we 
could Kxjnestry feel that as educators we deserved major credits for having 
brought about the progress evident to' cpntemporary observers. I per^ona^lly 
believe we have little .right to such claim. Historically, educators are servants 
of and responsible to the public, and educational innovations are preceded and 
accompanied by si'gnificaTnt pressures from a divided and disenchanted Estab- 
lishment, There is little evidence to suggest that these traditional "pre requisites 
^re not still operational. ' ^ . 

As a person directly involved, I am reminded that the effort to improve 
Puerto Rican — New .York relations in the late 1950's and early 1960*s was led 
,not by the Department of Education but by the Department of Labor. And 
now as a person directly involved in yet a larger struggle, I am aware that the 
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overall effort to impr9ve the lot of the Spanish-background child in .mainland 
schools is led not by Puerto Ricansy^but by Mexican-Americans, who in turn 
have capitalized on the social unrest and pressures brought on 'by Black mil- 
itancy, ^ * 

Uneasy alliances and piggy-back .sequences of events, for better<^or for 
worse, have creatW the climate through which the lives of Puerto Rican chil- 
dien have been and can be further improved in a measure far beyond the dreams 
of pedagogues such as those of «s 'present here today. AncJ again follotving the 
historical path, after the militants have generated a climate for change - in 
^ sense, a void - it is we less suicidal pedagogues who are charged with the 
task of responding in socially acceptable ways to the void created' by the mil- 
itancy, of others.' 

■ ■ . ' \ . • 

Dcvclojiing English curricula ^ \ 

' The efforts of updated English teachers io develop in tlieil students a« 
certain level of proficiency, in language is not ^motivated so much by the ^teach- 
ers' desire for "perfection'* as it is by' a desire to make their stiidents' 'speech 
9ne,which attracts attention to what the students ^re trying to say rathef than 
• to- how they say it. Teachers may not be able nor wish to makeMieir Students 
talk^like standard speakers ofl English at all times, but they can hope Jor a 
sensitivity to thfe^ropriateifess of dialect for the situation at hand so the 
listener will give his Tull attention to what is being said Martin Joss^ lent con- 
siderable support to a situational criterion for usage by pointing out how a 
speaker's style fluctuates^ from iritinSate, casual, consultative, to frozen, depend- 
ing on the circumstances siirrounding the speaker. , 

More important than a single pronouncement by a respected linguist in 
ah ^rea previously dominated bf ^'language arts" authorities, was the conver: 
gence of two new forces in-mainknd language arts education: one was the ap 
plication of structural linguistic studies to the domestic teaching- of . English, 
especi^ly in the application to populations such as the Piierto Ricans who were 
largel/ non-English speakers or speakers of non-standard dialects; the , other 
was the intensification .of the study of urban dial^ects which accompanied the 
new interest in the culturally disadvantaged. 

This convergence not only supported a relativistic point of view regafd* 
ing usage, but also pushed it ^to,ward a recognition of the systematic nature of 
what had been presumed to be simple mistakes in the use of a^standard dialect. 
Further, it generated the idea that the> foreign language techniques which had 
been so successful in overseas English-as-a-second-language programs could prof- 
iubly be applied in sonfte dimension to the teaching of standard English as a 
second aia^ect. Most of the concern for standard En^li^li as a second *dialect 
has thus far centered on Black populations rather than on those of Spanish 
background. The relevance of these developments for large numbers of Puerto 
Rican children is thought to ^be minimal by some. It iMhought to be great ' 
by others. It is my contention that the similarities in the dialect .prOblenis 
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of Blacks and long|gnn resident Spanish background children Var exceed the 
^special problems peOiliar to ^.ch group, ^nd tTiough many of the dialect j)rob-, 
lems s(em from different lingqisiic sources, the desired tcrtninal behaviors in 
standard English as a second dialect prografns is the same for both populations/ 
And in the real wqrld of thfe classrooVn where the children are commonly found 
t toge^ier, theoretical differences give way to prapiatic solutions. ' ^ 
. 'Onej^f the earliest \vidtly-reported attempts along these lines was. t^at 
of Ruth Goklen^ who developed exercise materials from a crude .contrastivc 
aiuly^'s. ba^ed on a questionnaire. Subs^quei^tly this type of material was built 
info a language laboratory program and usefi experimentally in Detroit The 
fcHihs of Golde^n's efforts could not sustain ft «S/a promising direction withiq 
the Detrt)it system, however, in spite of the w^idespread and increasing need to 
deal in sowe vvay ' with the dialect problems of Detroit^ non-standard speakers. 
One can ohiy speci4ate on the attitude of the' administration in a large, un- 
wieldy syst^^m. On "the other hand, the .level df liWuistic sophistication o£' 
Detroit teachers was clearly documented by. Roger ^nuy^: 

This widely held but 'erroneous concept (that ''disadvantaged'' 
children have lihiited vocabularies* or, as it sometime s,eems, that they 
* ^ are "non-verbal) appears 'to stem frpm fairly recent research reports 
dn the language of the disadvantaged childr Nothing in the current , 
research of linguistics of the Detroit Dialect Study supports this » 
idea. . . ^ . - * ^ 

The responsef*of these tea^Jrs to the grammar problems of their, 
disadvantaged students^is * eqii^y .naive. One third of the -teachers 
characterized the child's greatest problem as his failure tp speak in 
sentences and/or complete thoughts... 

Anotller early effort along ihe lines of Golden was that of Marianne 
Musgrave^, who /eported the- use of foreign language technjques in an exper- 
iment at Alcorn Xollege in Mississippi. A most carefully documented study of 
the application of foreign language techniques to dialect problemfs was carried^ 
out under the direction of San-Su C. Lin^ from 1Q61 to 1964 at Claflin Cpllege, 
in Orangeburg, South Carolina. At the conclusion of theXlaflin Project^ amyng 
the observations of the Project staff were the following: ' ) 

Native speakers of^ English who wish to master the standard dia- 
. lilt do need pattern practice, and they do benefit from pattern ^p;rab- 
^ tice. However* pattern practice for fhe native speakers must .t^k'e 

form quite different from thaC customarily used in teachmg , English 
to speakers of other languages. 

To be effective vvith native speakers, pattern practice should be - 
used throughout the regular cIass;*oom program, not just as an ap- 
pendage to be handled in the language laboratory. \ ' * * 

For student^ like these, there should be a minimim of drill on 
unrelated, uniformative sentences* just for the sake of imitation. 

iMihbygh the conclusions of the Claflin Project left the staff with only limited 
enthusiasm abased oh formal research findmgs^ they were convinced that some- 
thing along the lines of their effort would prove to be an effective approach. 
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Another Who Icat fjrofcssional siJpport to the idea of using foreign language 
techni(iucs was VVilliam^ St^wirt?, in Washington, p.G As a matter of fact, 
Charfotte Brooks,' a secondary^ lc\el^ super\isor of (hat city, l>ad already^ been 
dding so..WilHam CarrpI]Jna*Inih'Feigenbaum^of the Urban Language Study, 
Center fbr^ Applied Ling^uistjcs?,* engaged tn still more sophisticated Attempts 
^10 utilize- second laRgiikfee, techniques in their attac^ on. dialect. problems. 
^ ^ Speaking of thc^language problems of the innet city population, 4aven 
McDavid sug^tcd thatf: ** ; . , • 

* The edi^cauonal advancement o/ this new urban group-^whicji- 

meajis basicaHy-the impro\ement, of 'their ability io read-constitutes 
^ the greatest challenge .to American education.' h jS: likely-that teach- 

.ing'of. some form of standard' English as a second language will be 
necessary. .... ^ 

- ^ You-nray wonder whj; I devote so much attention to studies of Black 
dialect problems when our concern is the Puerto Rican child'. I remind you ol 
a basic comention tfcat large ^numbers of Puerto Rican children on the main- 
land are riot native sp^^ers of Spanish - rather they are* native speal^ers of 
non-standard diaiects of English, with as much linguistic interference from peer 
group dialects^as from Spanish. Howe\er useful surname counts may 'be "i^ 
soliciting outside funds to finance^loi^al schpol administration, for th^ children 
I am now referring to it would be ,a dissenice to base their English curriculum 
ofi the assumption 'that Ihey are faced with fng^lish^as a toreign language. - 

^Withput detracting fjom the significance of .^jiumerous other' efforts to 
develop Engjlish can;icfulur9 for children learning stanaard English as a'second 
dialect ^ I w^uld like to review' briefly two prototype programs which embody 
•in la^)5? measure features which 1 feel are especially relevant for large numbers 
of Puerto Rican chUdren on the ^lainland: Our' focal points arc the principles 
behind the programs, iind not the programs,, themselvesu 

The f'irst of t|^ese prototype^ prograri^s has to* do with .beginning reading, 

, and attempts to de^j'wfth the special' problems of speakers of divergent, dialects. 
The child wHoi speaks a^di\ergent dialect currently approaches the task of learn- 
ing- to re^ in^^one of at jeast'thr^e ^irfguistic frames, of reference:- one, he is 
e'xpectefl 'fc learn to Vead ift a standar<J dialect with little or no guidance for 
bridging the gkps between his* dialectv^nd that of the textbook; two,/he^is 

'encouraged to Tlearn it like it is" and read and write in <his own dialear-or 
three, Jie is guided to learn oraJiy that part o( the standard dialect he is going 
to re^d by meank^of a se,cond language approach modified to meet the demands 
of^a situation inlwhich standard English is the medium of instruction. 

- In the fir^t linguistic setting, which is typical of programs where con- 
venfional basal readers are'^he^ text employed, the child's efforts to grasp *the^ 
basic concept thatr'pfjnt is talk Vritten" are inhrbited aS a result of the phono- 
logical an4 grammatical discre"pancies between his dialect , and the dialect of 
instruction. The learner under these circumstances is constantly faced* with the 
difficult task of double 'traijslation. He must first translate the print into "book 
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taIk'^ aufl xhen trarfslate the "book talk" into his own dialect. If the child 
does not go. through this doable translation process., he' must assume that largje 
ni|ipl?ers of piim marks have no. relation to ^alk - th^t prim is not reaily 
"ta^c written down'\.^And he is even less likely to successful than his peer 
who got the concept even though he had to struggle' with the problem of dou- 
l)le trarisl^tiorr, • . • . ' ' 

, " ^Ii> the second linguistic settings which, is typical of some newer language 
experfenct approaches, the teacher is faced with ihe problem of <i^ciding bow 
io record the child's dialect using conventional orthography and how mwch to 
edij; his "talk written down" without destroying the home-made text which is 
supposed to help the ^child learn' that it is indeed "talk written down". The 
problems in this setting are further increased by using wrhten material which 
helpis the^child learn to read a kind oT texi. which is different from that which 
he-^and his .parents want and e)ip^a him to learn to read -.the kind of book^ 
•that other childrea jeadt The .facj that peer-^ittei^^Jipoks and language ex- 
'perience eKarts'have these .problen:i5 inherent in thejh does not mean that they 
are out of place in the reajling class. On the cotltrary ^nd in- spite of the dif* 
jpcultiei they are* a critical p^rt ot a well founded program, Hbv^eyer, any ap- 
* prdach. which does not systematically and as'directly as possible lead the child 
to cope with the mainUream ir/struCtiqnal settitig fosters progressive ret^dation- 
ai^d faHs short therefore of the requirergfihts- of an organzing threads for^ the 
, tea<fning of the; decoding process* ^ • ' ... ' \ ^•'^ 

• In the third linguistic setting; ^hich is characterized by the program s^t 
forth m the Miami. 1-ing.uistic Readings Program,^ the te&cher Systematically 
guides the chijd in his aural-oral learning of the standard dialect' as iie need^ 
it to appr^c^^h this new, dialect in its printed form. In this way the teache^ 
ensures adequate co|g*bi over the oral^languag^ which, is prerequisite to ef- 
ficient, decoding ofvfflfe dialect' of instructiorh, thus minimizing the/difticulties 
which •wou'id otherwi«e aris^ from ^phcTnoIpgical 4nd grammatical differences 
betv\;eefi the iWo dialects. * ' . ' . * . ' - 

. ^The. cajreful $eIectiotj of vybrds and structlires through contrastive analysis 
for tjieir Hn^istic ^alu^ as welig^^ ^heir gra*phemi,c value' and .the application 
of t&hnique^ new to {'lie\teach(ng of the standard dialect and vernacu'iar read- 
ing 'are amotX| me factors which a program suc^i as the Miainti Series cspef i^lly 
relc4ril; to the language and riding problems of ,childrenf. who *beg(n their, 
school ejcperience sneaking a divergent dialect. The ^pfimary: ^ritefria \vhich * 
gui4ed the'^consxructidh of this piptotfp^jte as follovvs: . ; IV / 

1 , The referential coruent foci^ses on themes yvljich are of Aigh interest ' 
*• to the target? population. '^ * ^ c * ^ , ^' > 

2 / The 'materials reflects natural language forpis, 9f fhildrenfs 'speech. 

. 3 ^yhe materials provide for developing aural-oral control Jover the^lin-*^ 
• gulstic content the learner^ are to read. ' v . i . 

4. In the initial phase, the ^materials focus on deVelcj^ing the' skills in- , 
\ ^ volved in the process of reading rather thah ojh the uses . to ,>vhrch 
reading is put after the process js mastered.* ^ ^\ \, ^ 



' 5 The sounds>'mbol correspondences are presented in «rms of sequences 
; of sounds and sequences of letters rather than in terms of indiviSual 
, ^ sound-letter correspondences, ' » . ' ; ' . 

^ ^ ' 6 ;Thc grammatical su^ucture as well as the vocabulary js controlled. • 
.7. The materials provide for learning to ^read ^y atruciurcj as well as 
»tor developing word attack skills. . \ 

8 The majcrials .provide tot writing experiencer which reinforce' tfie 
Ifstenmg, speaking, and reading pcactice. \^ 

9 The materials provide situations with which , Ihe .pupils ^n readily 
identify and which enhance their self concept. ; ^ , * 

10 The materiiis guide the learners to develop.study skills, which will ed- 
' ^ able them to deal successfully with the mainstream reading^^rogjam. 

During the production and Tield'-Cesting of the Miami prototype, it be* 
^ cam?? evident that^even though the linguistic prerequisites for; this readjpg series 
* • were buiitinto the program a wid^ rajtge of .othei^ language needs .were not 
being adequately provide<^ for. Even though the ij^^aker of .a. divergent dialect 
>could be^^uided efficiently to acquire b^sic decoding skills, fie 5tiU: lacked 'sOf- ^ 
' . ficiem control of the'dialcct^.of instruction xo compele successfully ii? the subject 
matter areas bf tht curriculum. An awareness of this major problem led to th^ 
development of aySecond proiotyoe known as the Michigan Migrant Interdisci- 
plinary Ora^ Lan^age, Program,i<> which is a o5mpinion*to our M^ami' proto- 

In the Mirhigan Program! basic conceptualizatiori skijls involving ^clas- - 
Sification^ seriaaon, temporal artd spatial relan'onsWps were re-inforced apd 
extended with, concepts and- skills* Jrawn from^ social science/ science, and 
lAathematics - all within a franieworl^ of developing standard Engljsh as a Tec^ ^ 
^' end diaJect. Although' the MicKigan Program uses a, second langua^^pprbach 
. and ba^ic second language tools such as contrastive analysis, it tries to minimue 
'overemphasis oti wfiat in the past, were, presumed to.be intrinsic requirements 
in s^qiaencing'of lingirhtic features. ^ ^ ^ ' \ 

V, ^'"^ajor objective (St<he input from the disciplines is to familiarize' the 
child with th^ processes o(, discovery, so he may independently discover and 
^ explain the relationships' he sees irx phenomena Ground Jhini. Froi?i social science, ^ 
sfience,-. and mathematics we .att^mpt^rd to extract b^sic concepts, skills, and 
^processes which u|iderlie«each disciplirte as reflected in n^wer programs. The 
sockt science content in the Michigan. ^Progr^m^ f6r example, is organized 
around high leveribstractlons^such as change. Interdependence, and differences.* 
' These abstractions kct a's main"" threads conrjecting th'^ important generalizations. 
Specific fads are^ defected. priraanl> to' develop, the^ main Tiileas. ' To aid the 
^ child" in arriving' at tfie social science '.concepts! the Michigan. Program utilized ' 
' teachirig strategies systematized by Hilda* Taba. Tft^e strategies are designed 
to help the fhil^Lorganize large bodies of' data (concept foYmation/, analyze 
similarfties a nd^ differences^ or cause 'Snd effect relationships ampng data (tnter- ' 
prctati^n of dafa)*, and apply 'thc^resulting =gejieralizations to new, situations to 
pfedictj arid tesUthe validity of g<^neraWzatiohs (application, pf generalizations) . 
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. . The sci^encc input is organized aroujid the basic process of observing, 
usi;ig ticie/space relationships, classifying, using aumbers, measuring, commu- 
nitating, predictit^* and'' inferring. Skills for successful completion of each 
* process are* devejoped and revisited in Jncreasiifig ,5epth. For example, skills 
inherem m the process of classifying are those of identifying, naming, and order- 
Mn^. These skills are visited ^several times in variou^ activities before an actual 
'classificatipn activity iake5 place. „ • \ - \ V 

The manjicmatics input typifies modem math*^ programs as- a whole. The 
content follows an orderly progression, and specific ^ncepts are chosen accord- 
ing to their relevance to coramon first grade curricula, including such topics 
as sets, simple geometry, the number line, measuring.^addition and subslraction, 
and simple chart construction. Information from 'sci4nce and social science, as 
well a's mathematics is dealt with in ^e conceptual framework', giving the child 
experience using math as a tool applicable in many ^eas. , ' 



Developing curricula in Spmish 



^ In the .light of so much effort in curriculum development in Puerto Rico^ 
in the last two .decades, you might wonder why we onUhe mainland would "be 
so concerned abouf Spanish curriculum development.! Materials produced in 
Pu^rtp Siico are used extensively on^ the mainla'n^l, anl indeed in many^cases 
fprm the Sp^ni^h backbone of bilingual programs. On'tke other hand from^the 
national {/oint of view^, we, must keep in mind that^ tfid Puerto JRicans On the 
mainland are maay when compared to the. Cuban miiority, but few when 
compared' to the iWexic^n-Americ^n minority. The fact! that all thtee groups 
are of Spanish' background is as decepdve ^is the. concept of "la raza". Each 
has its bwn* history, its own values, and its own* preoccupations.. Even for Puerto 
Rican groups on t]ie mainland, imported materials oftA lack the, same rele- 
vancies >^hich .caused Puerfo Rico to create its own mate^als in the first place- 
jStill a;iother dimension is the extent to which available tmaterials in Spanish 
keep pace J with current trends in curriculum devdbpmeK^t, an(^\he extent to 
wfiich differences of opinion result in different approac4cs and emphases in 
paticular areas of instruction. L-^^ , ' < " 

To help meet the broad ra^ige of needs in the Spaqish-English bilingual 
programs across the nation ana to undergird the local afid often fragmented 
curriculum deve^pment efforts in the many bilingual prtljects, Tiie Bilingual 
Education Rifogram^* Branch of the U. S. Office jof £ducat:^n lias ^underwritten 
several Venice projects focusing on acquisition,^ developmcr^t, and dissemination' 
of Spanish curricuiar rT\ateriaIs. On^ such unit is the Spanish Cutricula De- 
velopment, Xi^rfte^r. located in" Miami Beach, Florida. The unit is national in 
scope; and is expected/to be in operation for four yeab. . \ * * 

The Qenter plans to prodtice, field test, and revise ^8 multidisciplinary, 
multimedia Spanish/ curricula kit4,*16 of which wijr'bc fo; th^. first* gradjS, 16 
for the secoh4 grade, "land 16 for the third. Eachj^kit will b(' designed as a two- 
Week sequence, ^nd will contain materials for teaeh^irs and materials for, pupils 



conducive to the development o^ six stands in Spanish; (if S^nish language 
artwernacular, (2) social science, (3) Jine artsi (4). scicnc^, .(5>,: mathematics, 
ai^d (6) Spanish as" a second language. The' materials fpr each strand will be 
so designed that jhey may be used independently, or 'in c6mbination wiih the 
,- materia,Is fp^ qtfier strands in the kit. '. *■ ' 

' The^ .Spanish language aViS/VernacuI^r strand, in each kit will extend tlie 
' lan-guage that the SpanishKiomirtknt.childr^n bring from, their homes through 
struaur^d and unstfuctiired oraJ language experiences designed "'to develop 
standard Spanish, at^the s^me time recogniziftg and ^ieveloping respect for .re- 
gional diihcis. It will also provide s[rvctured anid Unstructured reading exper- 
iences designed to systematically develop (1) 'Sp&nish decoding skills, (2) skijls 
prerequisite to. effeaive use of reading in the content apeas, and (3) habits and 
tastes in the refiading of Spanish literary-type Wterials. . 

Following i;i some measure the Michigan- Prpgrarp discussed earlier, t^e 
social science strand in each kit will be designed, to help the learncL discover 
,basrc generalizations 'df the social sciences on an efementary level and familiarize 
the learners with the process of inauiry'so they may independently discover and 
order the rapidJy changing world/arounci them. It will give major importance 
to the diversitjr qf socioeconomic and cultural make-up 6f the target groups- 
for which it is intended, and it will pr^yide for such differences ar the locaU 
level. . , ^ ' , 

The fine arts strand will focus on music and art. The music portion will 
be so designed as to reflect a broad experience in a wide range of musical, tra- 
ditions from the Spanish-speaking world. ' . • / ' 
The science and math strands will be compatible with the Michigan " 
Program described earlier, being based on the sAne general type of process 
Science and modern^ math source materials as were used in that I^rogram. As. 
other strands in each kit they will provide theft own prerequisites and may be^ 
uscd independently of other portions of the curri(^ula*. ? 

The Spanish-as-a-second-language strand will provide English^iominant 
children structured and ^ unstrflctured oral language experiences des?^ned to 
develop oral Spanish, and Will phase the English<iominant children into Spanish 
r.eading once the basic decoding, skills ' have been' mastered in English. The 
linguistic target features of this Jtrand will be identified through contrastive 
analysis, but the sequencing of target features Will he strongly influenced ^by 
the sequencing of the content from the subject matter areas. 

Formal field trials will be conducted in twenty centers located strategically 
around the country. Materials will also be made avaiable to other Title VII 
ESEA projects requesting them, as well as to interested scI^oqI systems with 
relevant pupil populations, such as migrant or other programs including^ Span- 
ish, in their primary, level Jnstructional progifams. ' ' 

^ As indicated earlier, the Spanish curricula designed must be broad enough 
in their scope to serve as' responsible organizing threads which facilitate adap- 
tation, extension, and enhancement, as the various suahds are modified to 
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meet the diverse needs and^priorities of local projects around the country.. To 
help ensure this broad base, a Project A(Jvisoi^ Council has been established 
whose functions include establishing basic guidelines for the Center. The com- 
.positbn of the Advisory Council is intended to reflect the ethnic and linguistic 
groups involved, primarily Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans, as 
well as native speakers of Tnglish ("Anglos") . It also reflects geographic areas 
where bilingual programs are distributed, such as California, New Mexico, 
Texas, ,New Yprk, Illinois, and Florida. 

^Utilizing curricula cores at the'regionah and locafAeveb 

Attenjpting to create a curriculum core which p\irports to respond to a 
wide range of ethnic and geographic needs is admittedly an ambitious under- 
taking. Operating from a single base, wherever located^ would have inherent 
relevance problems whicli would be dealt with in some measure by the feed 
back process involving the twenty field trial centers. Yet another assurance of 
local relevance is a plan now being prepared for submission to private and 
public funding sources. This plan provides for -the establishment of a network 
of regional curricula developnient centers whose, function would be to extend, 
modif), and complement for local neejis the materials produced in the Miami 
Beach Center. It is our hope that with these optimum resources and reasonable 
support from individual projects, we will be able to make a signifi<^ant con-' 
tribution to the resources which ar.e sorely needed if bilingual education on 
the mainland is to be ^ -success. 

As you bring people together who represent these ethnic interests, these 
feelings, and try to create curriculum, you can see that everyday in my office 
I have a better show than you had on Monday. Much of our material in bi- 
lingual programs is produced in Puerto Rico, but let us say that a Puerto Rican 
child in a school \ti Wisconsin or elsewhere in the States cannot use the same 
^curriculum that a Puerto Rican child does in Juncos or in Cagua^. The very 
reason that we had to write new materials on Puerto Rico, adapting or complet- 
ing new materials, opposed to using materials fyom the states, is the same reason 
why the Puerto Rican child in the states /^can not necessarily use materials 
produced in Puerto Rico. / 

One of the lessons I learned, in ^ur annual mission to New York yeirs 
ago, when we were connected with the National Ccrtiference of Christians and 
Jews, was that Puerto Ricans on the island can't solve the problems of educators 
in the North. We thought we had the world by the tail when we introduced 
a new language program in Puerto Rico; only about 25% of that is relevant 
in New York or Cleveland or Milwaukee. I think we have many things to 
contribute from Puerto Rico, but there are mafi^ people I talked to this morn- 
ing who insist that the> have to solve their ojvn problem, do their own \hing. 
They have to be listened to because it's there on the spot that the educational 
problems of Puerto Rican children will be solved, not here in this elegant hotfl. 
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Dr. GoNzALEZ'^C/^RBd ^ ^ ' ' 

Thank you, Dr. Roljinctt. Now I am happy to present Miss Cdrmen P^- 
rcz, Program Director, Bih'ligual Program, Title VII, from District 13, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. . * ^ f 

Miss Carmen ?tKEZ , , .* 

Muchas gracias. Primero nit gustarfa contarles un poquito acerca de mi 
vida. Fui maestra de sexto grado en las escuelas publicas de Nueya York por 
un numero de anos. Tambi^n cns^n^ el ingles como segundo idioma y fui coor- 
dinadora de 'ingles como segundo idioma en el distrito 13 de Brooklyn: 

Yo fui uno de csos ninos de los cuales hemos estado hablando por cstos 
ultimos dfas. En esc tiempo no habfa programas especiales para orientar a los 
recidn llegados y^era'la costumbre hacer que el alumno repitiera el ano que ya 
habia cursado cn Puerto Rico. Yo tuve que repetir el segundo grado. 

Lack of communication is a formidable barrier, isn't it? Not wishing to 
.perpetrate on others that of which I was a victim, I will continue in English. 

First, I would like to tell you a little ibout myself. I was a sixth grade 
teacher in the New York public schools for a number of years. I also taught 
English as a second language, and was District Coordinator of English as a Sec- 
ond. Language in District 13 in Brooklyn. I was one of those children we have 
been talking about for the last two days! At that time therfe werc^Jio programs 
a.vailable for orientation of Pperto Rican' children ^r newly arrived children. 
The procedure at the time was to have the child repeat the last grade that 
he had cornpleted -in his hon^6^[jmd. I had to repeat the second grade. 

My career as a student was totally lacking in instruction on Puerto Rican 
history, but I remember that A was alwayjs called upon ' and consic^ered the 
Puerto Rican expert in my class, and. was expected to tell other children about 
the hisfory and culture of Puerto Rico. ' 

Having been born in Vieques, (by the way, do you know where Vieques 
is?, I was naturally interested jn locating it oh the map. I was usually disap- 
pointed because it usually was not included. 

At the present time, I am Project Director of a bilingual program funded 
.by Title VII in District 13 in Brooklyn. Our program is composed of six classes 
in kindergarten and grade one. It is housed in two different schools. Our pro- 
gram consists of four components. I woUld like to describe them very briefly 
to you. The first component is the instructional program. We t\ave 206 children- 
grouped according to language dominance, very similar to the type of groijiping 
at P.S. 25. One hundred chifrfren ^re English dominant, and 106 are Spanish 
dominant. Of course, they are all volunteersi AU of our teachers are bilingual 
and they have licenses issued by the Board of Education of Ne\^ York City. 
The children are instructed in the language they control best. They are aUo 
taught ESL and SSL for one period a day by 3eGOnd language t*achers. The 
amount of instruction in the second language will be increa5ed each year. 
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The second component is teacher training. During this summer xhe teach- 
ers attended a workshop. They are also registeied at New York Uoiversityfor 
Masters in BUingual Education. W'^ aUo hold weej-ly' conferences in order to 
evaluate each week's work and to'plan for, the futuri. \ ' ' - ' 

third cpmponent js community involvement.. It is divided into thr^e 
parts. The first part is a clinical" yorkshop where the parents learn a^out wtiat 
we are trying to do ?hd also beconie, familjar with the 'materials and curriculum' 
that we-are u*fng. The second part consisls' of instri/ction of the second lan- 
guagMor th^ parents. The parents who speak Englishes a first language. teach 
. It to the Spanish speaking parents and \ ice-versa. Th6 third p^art is {he- Parent 
Advisory Board. We would. like to get the parents inyolved in the plannmg and 
implementation of our program, and we are organizing a Parent Advisory 
Board for this purppse. ' - / ' 

The last component is curriculum developmem. While we were planning 
our program we found. tKat we nfeec^d specfal materials., many o'f which were 
not available. Therefore, We have'had 'to prepare ^theSe materials ourselves. The 
teachers have to prepare a great deal of their Spanish language arts ma.terials. 
Specifically, wE need" materials for the teaching, of finish language ^r'ts for 
Puertor Rican children living in an ;irban New York-OtV community. 

. .There is a great deal of material available for ^ish language arts for 
children living^ in Puerto" Ricb 'and other Spanish_ speaking countries, but for 
Puerto Rican children living in. the'.States there really^ is nothing. What we" ar,e 
going to do is de*'^lop-a s'eries of behavioral bbjectiMes for the language arts 
program for the children. W,e have i research as5ista>it tp'ljelp 'the teachers to • 
develop behaviorjil objectives. • 

We ilso have to adopt a program lo\ SSL- Our task right now is to modi- 
fy it so that it can be used meaningfully with the Engjish'^-dominant children 
living in a Puerto Rican community. . / ^ .■ . ' 

■ We are also gqjng to develop behavioral objectives for'the English lan- 
guage arts curricul-um for thfe JElnglish speaking child. We' hoj^.to complete 
this by the end of this year. I ik)ul(l like to.extend to voi/an invitation to visit 
jur program irt District B. You can get in touch with me by Writing to 180 
^ixth Avenue, Bropklyn. ' ^ 

You are'welcome to visit us whenever you visit NeVv. York. * 

■{)r. 6onzAlez Carb6 ■ o 

Thank you, Mrs. P^irez.* Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am'surejou have 
any questions for the speakers.-They'il be happy^o answer. th£m. Dr. Adela* 
M(^ndez, Director ofhhe 'EngHsh program at the DVpartmc^ij: of Education, will 



act as the discussant! ' * ^ > 

Dr. M^ndez l ^ . • ' V, 



^Although the maierrals prepared for* one area ^elriot suitable for ^an- 
other, we do know that - we do have^our materials on ^Is^ilay. in the/ room 
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where )ou registered and if any of yotu are inter^ted in seefng any of our books, 
you may do so. We have some sample copies of thf units that were prepared 
for the second grade. If there are any leh of ihpse that w^re brpught this nforn- 
ing, you art w^lcpme to take one. We also have the curriculum outline of the 
elementary schoor, which yon may t^ke if you wish. It gives the.list of textbooks 
\vhich \ve use, apd the behavioral objectives for each grade, which may help 
you merely as a suggestion of things that ^ou mij^t do. \I think each one at 
you will have to solve t^e problem , of 4n a terials suitable for your particul^ 
group. However, we axe always curious to see wffet someone else'^has done and 
to get ideas fr'S^n someone. If we have done anything that would perbaps give 
you some suggestions on the types of units to prepare^ we will be very glad to 
lielp you with those. Now welll Jiiavc (judstions from iht floor. . 

— UNroENTlFIED'^3?^K£R - - ^ . . 

Ther^ is critical need for instructional materials being made 3ivailable in 
English about Puerto Rican history;, literature, poetry, music, the .whole 1>ack- 
ground. There are unfortunately; pnly a few hund'red children of Puerto Rican 
background in New York City in. bilingiial prograojs. If we cduiiji3,ve all of^ 
the Puerto. Rican children, that- would be great. But thefe a rS; hundreds of 
thousands of children in New Y<?rl^ City and iit.other parts of. the country jthat 
are? in a regular instructional p/ogram, * ancf the number" of books that .we have 
available we can numbfer ^n one hand. How can we address ourselve/ towards 
correcting this situafiQn? , ' • • * 

^ ' ' ^ ^ ^ \ : % ^ 

Dr. M^ndez ^ . * ' \ X T * 

Are you^referrine to the PUerto Rican or Anglo children? 

Same UNiiiENTiFi^b Spe>vker • ^ . ^ . * - 

Alfclvldren need them, and they ajrd giving 'together in New York. My 
concern at this point is specifically the Hundiieds of thousands of children who 
are English 'speaking arid don't^^eyen,^understan(}*56paniSh, and their Engli^ 
speakffig teachers are probably going to remafp English-speakers, and they have 

aothi hg to wjDrk with. , ' ' ^ ^ ' ' 

ft/'** 

^Dr. Robinett ' ' ' *' , \ ^ . .vO. ■ * 

WTien the back migration from the T^ortheast area was coming, back to 
Puerto Rico several years^ago, I remembei: very specifically groups coming" to 
Baylm6n and certain ^c^ ions of the r)rtetr6politan are^.' It. became quite evident 
that theskwere Puerto Ritah children whose language was English,^ and at that 
time, whe^ we tried to do sdmething for fho^e children, the ansWer urffortu- 
nately and sadly, and, I am a§ham,ed to say, vsras let, them learn in Spanish. I 
Tiope, a$ back migration jhas increased, Puerto Rico has recognized more serious- 
ly the need for materials in English Jor these children. TJle §amc problem .that 
she has rais/sd for Ncy York exists in Puerto Rico. Perhaps someone^ here in 
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Puerto Rico^^v'ould like to.^tell in what measure they have dealt with this prob- 
lem in the. last decade. 

Dr. MiNDEz ^ 

» ' * * ' , ' • ^ ' , . > J ^ 

I am sorry-to ^ay.th^t we do not have^very much rnaterial in English 
concerning Puerto Rico. Ricardo Alegrfa has just published a book on the early 

^ period of Puerto Rican history which is .available loti the market. Perhaps the 
>est 'contribution that the .Departmenr of Educat^?n can make is to prepare 
a brief bibliography of what i^^ available and send 'it to the participants.'! hope 
iWe have the address of the members attending the conference, because there 
may be materials, that we' can se'nd^ you from time, to time. I will see • if the 

, history and social science departments of the ''Department, of Education will 
help us in getting this together for >ou. A fe\^ Spanish titles would not b6 1)3d 
to have on th^t list also, because if you want the children ir^the States to read, 
you should give them something that is relevant. Perhaps something about 
•Puerto Rico will^em njore relevant to them than any material th^y are using! 

Un)^jentified S'p£aker* ^ ^ 

I am an exchange teacher here in Puerto Rico, from Philadelphia. The 
^ question which Dr. Rofeinett brought up, Tam not sure what the answer was. 
The students that come back here from the States and do speak English are 
put back a grade, or ^re p;it in the lower grouping. They speak English and 
they: are going to a class like I teach which.is the lowest and is called 6-6. If 
there are students in the class that speaL perfect EngKsh'they are in the lower 
group. It is very hard. They sho/ld be grquped according to the project rather 
than on the over-aJi average. The way they are grouped, these English speaking 
pupils who would clo marvellously rin an English class, arfe seating listening to 
what I would ba teaching to a third grade Englj^ih. TOis <;reates discipline prob- 
lems and everything else. As some teacher -said, s'tudents ^that 4o not speak 
^En^ish are pot back ^^gtade in New York;* the students who do not speak 
Spanish are^put back a grade in Puerto Rico. I like to know what can- be done 
about that. f • 
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. I thjnk we educators maJ^e the same rnistSkes whether we live in Puerto 
Ric0 or we, live elsewhere. We dq have one school in Bayam*6n, where we, are i 
developing a bihtigual program for the 'returning students. Up to the pres.ent 
time Puerto Rico hai not been induded in Title VII, so we have not developed 

<<a real bilingua'l program, which it seents ^o'ftie of you have been able to do. 

•^We really have to use the resources thai we have tp try ro develop ^ur. bilingual 
program.^ One problem is that we do not have endugh teachers who know 

.English well enough to teach the subject matter' areas In English for those 

^childi^Q^ we are' confronted with that problem now. Those of vpu who, have 
had experience with bilingual schools may be able to give us some suggestions. 
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Mrs. Kamona Rodriguez — Philadelphia 

Right now I ajn coordinator for the' bilingual program that we 1 art car- 
rying on in Philadelphia. I an^ sorry that I was willing to help Mrs. r^rez to 
. gi\e ideas together^ with her for this panel, but 1 was unable to dc/ sa But I 
want ro let you know that we are working just as Mrs. P^rez and all the ischools 
in New York. W'e are trying our best to cope with this need of materials and 
curriculifm. For the last three years we have been working on a special program 
for Puerto Rlcan history and culture. This program will be available to you 
as sopn as, it gomes off of the press. Our advisor and consultant is Mr. Ricardo 
Alegria from Puerto RicQ. This means th^t we are in good hands and in, good 
shape. We hope to ol^fer some important materials and programs for ciur schools 
on the history of Puerto Rico. We also have a group of teachers who are work- 
ing on ih|, curriculum for tfie bilingual program. We have Model School A 
and Model B, bilingual, ^and the teachers are^ working on the preparation of 
materials for these model schools. We also have English as a second language 
and there are teachers involved in preparing this curriculum. .We have the 
Arriba project to help the^children in upper grades who cannot^cope with the 
regular grade l^vel and they are helped by this project with the assistance of 
bilingual teacher^. Mrs. Sandstrom, Head of the Language Department in 
Philadelphia, has gi\en us encouragement and guidance. We are indebted to 
her for all the projects ariid programs for the benefit of our children. The Arriba 
project assists^ the children who arrive from Puerto Rico and are unable to 
attend the grade level'to which they are supposed to belong and they are taught 
the basic disciplines; social studies, mathematics, Spanish as a first language 
and art in Spanish. To pi;epare thq Necessary Spanish materials we have worked 
all summer and we have been working extra hours during the regular school 
year. All these materials will be available soon. I only hope our ideas may be 
helpfyl to our colleagues from other areai where bilingyal programs are func- 
tioning. ^ A ^ ' " 

Finally I must tell you that in Philadelphia we have a "strong backing 
from the community at large. We have a very important committee known as 
the Advisory Committee for Bilingual Education in Philadelphia in which repre- 
sentatives from different agencies, groups, and parents are iniwlved, that. is why 
we have good advice from the community and the program has wide community 
acceptance. . . - 

UpJiDENTii^iED Speaker ^ * 

I just like to say.,that in teaching English to Puerto Rican children 
I thi^ik we are trying to get fhem to read and write before we get them to 
understand. By that I mean th^t T think we. should have more programs as 
I have now in the laboratory for English in Carolina. It's working out very well, 
because of what we do. We Jiave conversations aqd and stories, there is. 

no reading or writing. T^e young lady who sp6ke before, said that some children 
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arc kept back because the>j don't speak Spanish. In the school where I teach,, 
they are not left back; during the Spanish hour they are given extra help. 



Pr. MiNDEZ 8 

In closing I would like to give^a word of encouragement to all of you 
vho are working on bilingual programs arid special programs for the Spanish 
! peaking children. You .will be criticized, your materials will be down graded. 
l|eople will say your program isn't any good, your materials are out of date. We 
ave suffered through that in Puerto Rico for many years, but we have survived, 
bope that the groups working in New York, in Boston, in Philadelphia, will 
l^ve a great desire to carry on the wcJrk on these materials and not get dis- 
c^uraged. When you feel that others are rejecting your materials and your ef- 
forts, just stick by the program and some day y&dTwill have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have helped these children, even though all of us will make 
mistakes at the beginning. 
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Dr. Gallardo ' ^ - » k 

, Mr. Antonio^C. Ramos, Undersecretary of Education for Admi 
will/presi^ this sessionTMn Ramos is an expecienoed educator in both the 
teaching and administrative aspects of the school syste^l. - 
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Before we^egin witkjthw paft of the program, I \yish to present Mr. Ar-^ 
mando Rodriguez, who is Director of the Office for Spanish-Speaking Americ^^i 
Affairt, and ,who is attending this conference as the personal Representative of. 
the United States Commi^ioner of Education, Dr. Terrell Bell. ♦ . ' 

Mr. Rodriguez will now address j:he cohferenc^ * \ > 

Dr. Armanpo RoDRfcuEz/ U " ^ - /* 

" / ' w - ^ 

I bring greetings from tnej CprAm'issioner of Education, Dr. Terell Bell, 
wishing a great success for ^^Isj j*tonference, Whiclv I know those of you who 
have participated, have realiz^d-ll also bring you greetings from the Souttjwest ^ 
Mexican An^ericart stui^ents. jSonie bf my brothers call ^his occupied Mexico. 
I j^e to mak^ some statements abqut this conference as I have "observed it.. 
I was most hppefut that th^^f fo^cus of tKis whole conference would fee* on tub- 
stance, concepi and practical consent 'dealing with human relations, n^^t 'form. 
Let me clarify that ^'bser\ a tidn. During the la^t six years, particularly 'with th6* 
as5^§tance of the elementary and' Secondary educati,on, schools hav? busied them- 
selves ^itkaU^ sorts of approacKfes for ^yieeting^ their responsibility to 'the disad-. 
vantaged cnil^i^en. ^ Thousands of teaeher-in-serv ice-institutes have , been held 
both ofi ctll^e. campuses and school districts. School coijimunity rdatiohs 
people hajve been-nired, infoi^mation materials for parents ha\[e been prepared 
in SpanisFr ind distributed in Span^ih, bilingual education pro-ams have been 
set up, teacher aids from th& community have been placed' in cfassrooms, ethnic 
study programs have been dev'^loped for^ secondary students. I sup^port vjholly 
these program developments, but in my^ three 'years of countf^ywic^c travd ^and 
observation, J must agree and say to you today in all candor^ that the single 
most destriTctivenorce against equal educational opportunity for the Puerto 
Ricans still abounds e\eryv?!iere. It is tKe .educational attitude o! ounf public 
schools and our , institution^ of higher learning educatior4 I want to repeat my 
previous statement, it is the educational attitude that has not been changed. 
^Jt is 'this attitude that'accbunts for <he behavior of the cfessifoom^ teacher of 
me Puerto Ricans as well* as Anglo and Black in setting the aspiration IctcIs' 
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of the Puerto Rican youngsteq||so much lower than t>is classmates. It is this 
attitude that results in, reluctande, even resistance; for hiring Puerto Ricans 
as teachers or promotion to complemehtary and' administrative positions. It is 
, this. attitude that determines the characteristics of curriculum in our teacher 
' education colleges. It is this attitude '^hat permits the curriculum and materials 
and tlje instructional techniques of th6se schools serving bilingual bicultural 
children and adults. It is this attitude that results in ethnic isolation which 
creates a homogeneity of educational environment in which a perception of 
culturally diverse without' ij^snmptidn of cultfiral superiority cannot occur. It 
IS this- attitude that eventually warps the educational aspfrations of the Puerto 
Rican parent and child: - ^ - 

Note, I am talking about educational attitudes. This is the atthude that 
directs the behavior of the teacher, the principal, t'he education professor in 
the school ahd learning environment, and they differ radically with the attitude 
of the same persons away from this environment. This educational at;itude is 
predicated on the firm but false belief that the culturally different and lin- 
guistfcally different youngsteVs can not or will not become successful learners 
in the American schools. And the American school is one whose educational' 
^philosophy is-monocultural and monolingual. It is this attitude that confuses 
homogeneous learning environment with providing for educational or individ- 
ual differences which result in ethnic and linguistic isolation. ' 
- • \ mentioned a moment ago that this educational attitude phenomenon 

^ IS alsojefFected in the parent and child. Puerto Rican youngsters come to school 

.with a' potential of becoming a rich asset \o our country, -a bilingual bicultural ' 
^ , person. Yet they may nqt know it, his parents may not "know it. The fact is 
that the school, should know^t, does nut know it and doesn't care about it. 
, Here is where educational attitudes prevaii The very teacher" or principal or 
college professor who. is most , anxious tb ■ his youngsters learn a second lari- 
. guage and retain his first langUage and also travel abroad and le»rn tfie cul^e 
of this second .language will persist in providing a learning 'environment to 
destroy his b.ilingual potential |md eradiratp the claim to a bicuhural heritage. 
The result is that the educational attitude of the parent and'child begins to. 
reflect the educational attitude of the scVol. Mohohngualism and monocul- 
, turaHsm is expected, indeed required, and with itlcomfes the self destruction 
o'f the Puerto Rican, both as 4n individuaLajid as a partner in.tjvo cultures. 
The school has rejected him as an individual which' means it has rejected his 
parents. Tlie vicious circle of ?pe'rsistent educational attitudes has resulted in 
the educational genocide of thousands 6f Puerto Ricans. It is this educational - 
attitude that must be' changed if equal educational .opportunities will become ' 
a reality for the Puerio^Ricaris." We can talk all we want about other factors; 
test instruments, curriculum materials, social economic , factors, consultation of ' 
students, segregatiqn,' integration, human relations programs, school commu- 
nity programs. The fact remains that the single source 'of success or failure foy ' 
all these other factors lies in the Anglo educational point of view. 
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I-et*s talk alfeut where and how to move directly oh thi§ attitude or 
probleni. I am convinced that the first place where we must start. to deal with 
this educational attitude is in the teacher training institutions. Today public 
school administrators are trustrated at every luriT^when teacher draining ins- 
titutions are segregated from the calls of public school education. So many 
continue to keep a deliberate intent, ;md the cause of this isolation and linguistic 
rejection will continue and progratns^ aimed at equality of educational oppor- 
tunity will be manacled and weighted so long as colleges and universities pursue 
a path of tokenism and noh involvement*. Unless there is an about face in teach- 
er* tramin^ practices, public school administrators, will be forced to assume some 
of the college functions and to fight for legislation to suppc5rt the assumption 
of such responsibility. It is not enough to introduce a couple of courses in the 
teacher preparation curiicuium on teaching the disadvantiged. In the first place, 
in dealing with the Puerto Ricans ^e are not dealing with. disadvantaged in 
the sense so>easily accepted today. We may be 'dealing with some economically 
deprived and oppresed youngsters, but we are dealing with youngsters possess- 
ing advantages needing only cultivation. ' ^ 

In the international conference on educational opportunities for Mexican,^ 
Atnericans rn April 1958, I calle^ for an imipediate progfam to train 10^09 
bilingual bicultural teacheps. I ha\e no idea how many , bilingual bicult^al 
Spanish native teachers we have in our school today. My guess is there are less' 
than 5,000, and many of these are not trained to teach subject mat,ter bllin- 
guallV(. Since the educa'tronal attitude , of the community is expressed most 
visibly by tn? educational personality of the school, it is inoperative^ that any 
force for change in the attitude must come from the site of the acquisition of 
the attitude. This in my opiftion must begin at the teacher preparation. institu- 
tion and the tragedy is that often a person's educational attitude is much in 
conflict with. his old persor?al altitude and philosophy on the value qI a jsecond 
r*iUigua^e and the^importaiiice o^ cultural cognizance beybncL his native culture. 
At whatever cost 4h^. public schools and those who train their personnel must 
create cooperatives for. teachaing training, -res^alrch and educational leadership,, 
that win effectively and immediately produce a change in the educational at- 
titude of our cpunt<fy for the culturally and linguistically different child and 
adult. There must, be common goals established for such venture^ and examples 
of culturally and linguistically integrs^^ed public schools created. This will pro- 
(Juce an environment in which, the school and fcommunfty human relations exist. 

i **• ' * ' 

The second area for educatipnal attitude change is in- loca^l educational 
agencies. It is here that the process of, the teacher training ins^titutions first 
answers the test and challenge of the validity of an attitude. It is here where the 
^supportive resources of the state and federal government must be brought to 
aisi'>t the 'local educational agency in changing ^the existing attitude and for- 
,mulatjng a riew altitude in the education of , the bilingual bicultural child and 
adult. All through the government, there must be a clear evidence 6f the leader- 
ship and 'commitment ^n all of this operation, not just in eduction. This must 
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^ ^ • be a dcep-rooied psychologica}" and phibsophicai commitmeni for making 
cultural diversity a working pattern in the fabric o^ >our society today, all of 
our society, the total society. We must assume a more active role in adjuspng 
the pulse of the attitudinal movement in education and be prepared to support 
the positive bnca ^and flaunt the negative ones. 

1 would like to comment on one other aspect of the fight for attitudinal 
change in education. I am concerned for. the slowness of our professional^ edu- 
, \ cationa! organizations in developing programs for attacking present educational 
^'^ attitudes. It is true that most of them now have: an office for minorities and 
some publications dealing with minority educational difficulties. But l-^i^f^e 
yet to see an association comg squarely to grips with the real issues; the attitude 
of their members in serving their black,- brown classroom constituents and their , 
parents 1 would respectfully suggest that any examination of the issue of' 
equal educational opportunity which, after all, is th? issue of hum,an relations, 
^ cannot be complete without an assessment of the existing and contemplated 
' . • role of tile professional educational organizations and a declaration 'by the 
\ organizations of their commitment of program and resources for making the 
attitudinal change. It is my feeling that given an enlightened educational en- 
^t^ironment, the bilingual bicultural youngster will fi^^ for himself the best 
"vof two worlds and serve these two worlds to the golden reflection of a truly 
bilingual bicultural society.' This then is what human relations in education as 
<-iJJ v\'ell as»everywhere is all about. 

Mr. KmAos I J , 



/ 
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you, Mr. Rodriguez fo/jpur fin^ address. ♦ 

^ Lh grea^t regret that Thave to announce ^hat the Hon'orable Julia 

Ri>ra Vinceity, Secretary of Labor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, is 
unable to be with us thrs^atterndon; ^ Unexpected and certainly unwanted labor 
^troubles ai'e esponsible for her absence. 

;Am6n|;' our speakers this afternoon we.have a distiijguished staff mem- 
ber of the Departnient of Social Sen/ice, M'rs/A'urora de fiaralf,^ Director 
of- Inter Agerlcy Services. She is a professional social worker with a .great deal 
of expedience in the problems of migrants. I take pleasure in presenting Mrs.o 

Baralt. ^ " ' ^ ' 

/ r * . • - V ^ 
Atiother speaker will be Mn H^^ctor Rodffguez, Cb;isultant jol the Office 
for Spanish Speakrng American AfTaifs in Washmg^on. He will discuss .jhe de- 
livery of services to the Puerto. Rican community on the mairvl^i^d.* The title of • 
his address is '*A time, for commitment." • ^ - ^ ' 

Mrs. Baralt J \ \ . - . • 4 ^ • 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is "lyiy purpose, to talk to^you aboi^t the De- . 
partment of Social Services, v/ith' spedal emphasis on th^ admjjristra-, 
tion of public welfare. This Department was created eighteen months ago<' It' 
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integrates se\ era! programs within its frameuork: family services, professional 
rehabilitation, the Puerto Rico Gericiilture Commission, the Children's Com- 
mission, tlnig addiction, familj planning and services to .the cc^rnmunity. Public 
welfare ser%ices are administered by the Division of Family vSer/ices through 
seventy eight Ipcal service otfices throughoiu the islamK Welfare se^ices include 
public assistance, child vv.elfare, institutional care for childrei, blind adults and 
services to the handicapped. Public assistance includes general assistance, old 
age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to 'the permanently and totally disabled and 
aid to dependent children. New directions in this program tend to give assistance 
and services with emphasis on rendering social services to families directed to 
the prevention of problems, protection of families and the Social rehabilitation 
of those under the attention of each program. Initial emphasis has been laid on 
social services to the families with dependent children who are receiving finan- 
cial assistance. Social services mainly of short duration and les> intensive in scope 
are also rendered to all families or individuals l^ceiving public assistance as well 
as^o other. families ip need of a variety of services from. the agency. Homemaking 
programs and a boarding home for the aged and disabled hate, been instituted 
as a part of the*public assistance programs. 

Child care and protection provisions include direct social services to 
parents and children in iheir oivn^homes. Special orientation services to adoles- 
cent groups vulnerable to delinquency are offered through group wdrk activi- 
ties, psychf>logical and psychiatric services, homema\er and foster home services, 
adoption, study of applicants for admission to children's public institutions, 
supervision and licensing of foster family homes, private child care itistitutions, 
day c^re centers, family day Care homes and camps. Consultation.^and orientation 
services on mental retardation are avaflable through a consultant on medical 
retardation who serves as a liaison between the agency and community origaniza* 
tion aQd agencies on mental retardation. He also gives orientation on this mat- 
ter to parents and agency staff. ' 

Medical assistance .includes the provision of medicat arjxl hospitstT'care 
t<^ dependent children, individual^ sixty five years of 'age anrf over,* the blind 
and perrnanently and totally 'disabled individuals who ^re recipients of public 
ass^istan€e 'money payti'^nts. Services wri^^also be provided tp individuals and, 
fanailics in the. above mentioned categories who are not public^ assisiance^Tecip-* 
Lents, b^ut whose income and resources a^-e insufficient to meet the* cost of'neces- 
sary health care services. Medically needy chiJdren are also ^included in the 
program. Health care to the groups mentioned is under* the responsibflitj^,pf ' 
the Department of Health, and will include 'rehabilitation services, \physfcal, 
vocational as well as social. Health services to ;lje medically needy person cov- 
^cd by this plan are prov;ided through the existance of the generalizeci health*, 
system operated by the collabora.tion of the commonwealth and rftunic^pal gov- 
ernmenist ' • - * \ 

The kventy^six municipalities in the island have been divided into five 
health care regions. In each regfon there is a re^onal hospital, and^in each ' 
municipalUy there is either a healthy center or a m\ioici[»al out pat^rtt clinic. 
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In the larger municipalities, in addition to. the municipal hospital, there are 
several out patient clinics distributed throughout the urban and rural areas, 
Eligibility ceriification of medical assistance' is a welfare responsibility. The 
residential centers [xrdgram of the Department of SociaT Sen ices sene children, 
blind minon adults throughout the commonwealth's fifteen institutions. 

Let us look into the Office of Inter Agency Service. As any other resident 
on the mainland, Puerto R-icaL as American citizens, can move freely from one 
state to another, or from th(ir.nati\e isbrid to an> state or territory of the 
United States. They leave m unly in quest of a better labor market or more 
profitable emplo)ment througli which tq impro\e their standard of livmg. Some 
of these migrant Puerto Ricans lea\e. their island in response to a strong fanuly 
tie pattern to join relatives already established there. In their efforts to establish 
themsehes in the '"Immense and cornplex city, they ifiust settle in the poorer 
sectors, areas of deteriorated and unsanitary housing, in slums where they must 
Suffer the exploitation of landlords, salesmen, dope geddlejs, and others who 
jDrey upon. the impoverished and the unfamiliar. Many personality strpgths and 
latftit potentialities are needed by Puerto Ritans in the United States in order 
to -adapt, to a new language, a different climate, new neighborhood relations, 
different foods, different child rearing ahd family patterns. All. of these are 
in contrast' to their familiar settings and habits. 

A multiplicity of studies. undertaken by different foundations have con- 
firmed the urgent and very special need of the Puerto Rjcan population in the 
city, they have the lowest median family income of any of Ne^/York's major 
Ethnic or racial groups. Thesis studies also pomt to the fa<rt that 51.7% of the 
Puerto Ricans receivijig home relief do so because they ^re employed in occupa- 
tions that pay low wages. It is imperative that advantage be taken of the train- 
ing potential of the Puerto Ricans in the state for up-grading the skills of this 
group, move them into better paid work opportunities and liberate them from 
the relief rolls. The concept of poverty among the Puerto^ Ricans in New Y;^k 
City has the same basic elements present in different poverty groups elsewhere, 
further complicated by the; problems related to the 'adjustment to a new and 
different culture. Ba$ic among these hindrances 'are their jimited ^nd deficient 
education, the lack of a working knowledge of Englisli, ^[he lack of job skills 
that compel them to clepend on low paying jobs, disrupted families headed by 
women, existing prejudices affecting minority groups. The Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment does ^ot stimulate or discourage migration of our people jto the main-- 
land or to other countries. However, in the case of migrants to the states, because' 
of the intensity 0/ thje migratory current. and the'^ecial linguistic and cultural 
differences of both the Puerto Rican and the mainland community, it iias as- 
sumed responsibility for orienting this spontaneous migration. This need for 
orientation and^ pr6tection justified the creation of the Migration Division of 
the Department of Lal^or of Puerto Rico. We of the formerfy existing Divisfon 
of Public Welfare, now affiliated to the Department of Serial Services of Puerto 
Rico, have always b,een aware of the special hardships under which oun fnigrants 
live and labof^in the United States. This awareness moved our government to 
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organize the Office of Inter Agenc> Sen ice in 1943. 1 am the Director of this 
office, which is one of the three programs of the Division of Services to the 
Community of the Department of Social Services of Puerto Rico. Its primary 
functfon is to work in behalf of the Puerto Rican migrant through social agen- 
cies in the 'states. The Office oT Inter-Agency Services handles requests from 
private and public social^agencies in. the states and other countries concerning 
Puerto Ricans who because of some difficulty or problem have applied lo an 
agency in search of relief* from their predicament. With the assistance of a 

' trained social worker and auxiliary staff from our local offices, the Office of 
Inter Agency SerMces cooperates uith social agencies iri the states in the formu- 
lation of plans in behalf of the individual migrant and his family in need. 

The office handle^ 5000 requests every year. The vast majority of these 
requests comj^ to from the mainland, but some requests are also received 
from Germany, Japan, Canada, Dominican Republic, a^d South America, since 
Puerto Ricans seem to be e\ery\\here. Within the United States about 80% of 
the requests come from New York City, ^\hcre the* vast majority of our migrants 
settle to meet the challenge of a totally different iife. The nature of the requests 
is' varied. Among the most coma^on are \erification of residence for the purpose 
of receiving relief and othei benefits, location of parents or relatives for eval- 
iijflrton of their homes and plannyig with them the care of delinquent, sick or 

* abandoned children, social 'histories for probation officers and other court of- 
ficials, transfer of mental patients to our mental hospital or TB patients to our, 
TB treatment facilities. We also obtain documents, such as a birth and death 
records, meet travellers whose return to the island has been, planned by our 
office and help in locating displaced individuals, specially Cuban and Dominican 
exiles. ' * X 

Coordination of services with the Social Services Degartiiient is main- 
tained on the highest ethical level, specially in the aspect of mutual respect in 
giving recommendations. U^nlike the New York City, area and <|ther areas in ^ 
the I>Jnited States, Puerto Rico lacks many essential programs aWl resources. 
Sometimes the existing ones are hmited in scope. We have encountW^d difficul- 
ties in the transfer of non-resident mental patient^ hospitalized in the states,, 
because pf our inability fo obtain like hospitalization here for these patients,, 
due to overcrowded conditions in ourj i^tate psychiatric hospital. 

The authorization for return of adolescents who have no home or parents 
or relatives in Puerto Rico to come to also poses a problem since with our limited 
number of foster homes and the fact that these children are adojescent, makes 
it doubly difficult to locate a home for tfiem' here and follow through on the 
requested return. • ^ 

Another type of case (jfffering difficulties is the transfer of paraplegics 
and cataleptics and patients with a long ternrf of terminal illnesses, since Puerto 
Rico has no state facilities J[or the hospitalization of chronic cases. In the cases 
where the office has beea at^e to work out a plan for tne return of a chronic 
patient, he is placed for a short period in a hospital and then removed to the 
home of^il^lative. The local public heallfi unit of the corresponding town is 
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in close contact with the relatives for orientation and determination of resources 
in order to prepare the* family to live with the patient and give . him the best 
possible attention within the relative's limitations. During the 1950's the aver- 
age total of requests for services amounted to 12,000 referrals every month, but 
in direct relationship with the steady decline of migration to the mainland; 
and with the amendment to our social security law, the rate of .referrals has 
declined and seems to be leveling off. ' > 

Our main role will continue to be to maintain coordination of our serv> 
ices with the agencies that give services to Puerto Ricans. There are certain 
special problem areas which can be patterned by both the Puerto Rican and 
the stateside agencies for mutual benefit. <\mong these, we need to further and 
intensify theVollaboratiorf of agencies dealing here ^nd stateside on imperiously 
emerging problems like drug addiction, juvenile delinquency, school drop outs 
nnd crthers. The Puerto Rico social, service agency, could be more helpful to 
the New York City welfare staff if we provideuhem with a better knowledge 
of the political_divisions and sub-divisions of the island, sUch as district, city, 
town and barrio. This might help to save time in locating references and insure 
a prompt and more efficient service in attending' requests!^ 

We in Puerto Rico could provide 'better information to agencies in th'S^ 
states on legal and achninistrativ;e regulations concerning the adoption of minors, 
placement of children in foster homes, licensing of drivers, child care facilities, 
and other areas of the social welfare field. This would hf useful to staff members 
in orienting Puerto Ricans and cnher American citizens in -New York City, who 
ntove frequently to the island for purposes related to 'these areas. 

This opportunity to meet with you has been most welcome, as it is my 
conviction that the adjustment of newcomers to a metropolitan environment 
can be more rapidly achieved thVough a better understanding and a deep insight 
into the social, economic and cultural ways of Puerto Rico and its people. 

Mr.. Ramos- 

-^hank you very much, Mrs. Baralt. Now, Mr." Hector Rodrfguez will 
address us./V >^ > 

Mr. Rqdri'cuez - Office for Spanish-Speakmg American Affairs 

' * } , 

Mr. Secretar)4, distinguished panelists, ladies and gentlement. Today I 
want to speak on 'The delivery of services to the Puerto Ricans on the main- 
land and time for commitment". 

At this conference we have heard ^distinguished panelists discuss the div> 
ergent views about Puerto Ricans and^services that could be provided to us 
on the mainland. At this conference"" we have heard divergent and important 
views abouts the needs of the Puerto Ricans. We have heard and island Puerto 
Rican point of view about the needs and the assistance that can be given to 
the Puerto Ricans on the mainland. Ve have heard a Black point of view 
about the needs of Puerto Ricans on the mainland. We have heard an Anglo 
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point, of \iew' about the needs of the Puerto Ricans on the mainland. Ail thesa 
\iews are welcome, and all of them are important, for we must continue it 
share our \iews. Toda> I am here to share with >ou a mainland Puerto Ricaji 
point of \iew about 4he needs of». the Puerto Rfcans on the mainland. 

The points brought out b) the pre\lous panelists prcJ\ide ample latitude 
for continuing our dialogue and cooperation between, the institutions iSi the 
mainland and the Puerto Jlican agencies. There is a ^eat deal to bfe done 
here. There were sound and \aluable insights pro\ided. At this time, howe\er, 
I Will fecus on the .mainland institutions and their representatives. What is 
the relationship between the agencies on the mainland and the Puerta Rican 
communit) on the mainland? Ha\e the) deli\ered the goods to the Puerto Rican 
communit) on the mainland? The claim that mainland Pu^erto Ricans lia\e 
been seriously negleCtec^nd underserviced b) our institutions and go\ernment 
agencies at all le\els of authority is, in m) judgement, irrefutable^ and true 
A close scrutiny of developments on the mainland as the) ha>e unfolded yjr) 
clearf) indicates that the ^oods in fact ha\e not been delivered to the ?/i^no 
Rican community. 

The Puerto Rican community on the mainland .has reached the^ultimate 
le\eJ of neglect and frustation. The communit) cannot, must not and will not 
tolerate this situation any longer. There is much ^justification foV alarm, for 
the statistics about us on the mainland, scarce as they are, indicate that the 
Puerto Ricans are rapidl) becomTngvUieJoiers in the country. We are 'plagued 
b) a barrier in the English language and our Spanish is being stifled and sup- 
pressed. We ha\e a relati\ely low educational profile, and we suffer from 
chronic unemployment and under employment. This is possibly why .many 
Puerto Ricans are coming back to Puerto Rico. Some may not be able to cope 
with the situatioTi as it is de\ eloping on the mainland. This is a: po^ssible reason. 

Our predicament, I'm sorry to say, is not being solved, as we lack ade- 
quate representation at the federal, the state. and th$ locaT level of authority. 
All these conditions ha\e led to a serious deteiioration of our socia^l, economic 
and cuTtural structure. . * - - v 

Ladies and gentlemen, we do not have the fina;pcial resources', nor do 
we ha\e the commitment from the authorities and the government agencies on 
the mainland to help us cope with our problem. Our leaders throughout the 
country have witnessed that the same identical* problems arid^ forms of dis- 
crimination insistently plague the entire national^ Puerto Rican cofSmunity. 
They now feef Uiat what was once a local problem, for example^ 80% drop out 
rate in Hoboken, New Jersey, is now a general problem. The record of under . 
employment and unemployment, as you can read in'tKe newest edition of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, shows that we fare nil in tferms of educational 
ach»e\empnt when compared to other groups. Perhaps our situation xnay appear 
lo many go\ernment officials on the mainland and here as similar to those of 
othcj^ disadvantaged groups clamoring for a better opportunity. Indeed it is 
and we have been taken for granted for much too long. 
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Without question, leaders of the Puerto Rican community are profoundly 
concerned about' lack of sensitivity and action from the federal government: I 
think we all read the papers: Some ha\c already taken to the street in frustra- 
tion. Ho,w long can you remain a good Puerto Rican? Some have been frustrated 
in their mcans,^ in their attempts to communicate their needs -to, the agencies, 
so, they have joined others or have begun to articulate their problems, their 
bbpes, 'their dreams, on the streets. ' 

Many Puerto Rican leaders throughout the United States are- still hope- 
ful, sincerely hopeful that responsibTe government officials will act instead of. 
react to the 'demand for change. The Puerto Rican leadesship is rapidly coming 
together throughout the jiation, but, there is no one that is really helping us. 
The Migration Division Office of Puerto Rico,' vyhich is a very important arm 
of the goverjiment of Puerto Rico, is dVjng all it can to provide indirect types 
of services as was pointed out. But the real test for commitment, the primary 
responsibi lity fbr f aking care of the^ chronic problems faced by the mainland 
Puerto Rican rests^^egally, socially, economkally and morally with Ihe govern- 
ment of the institutions and its- official on the mairfland of the United States. 

Wh^t can wd recommend to life federal, state and local agefncies? What 
can we recomnrcnd |to. many of their representatives who are here? What CSLXi 
you do? I'll provid^^you some ideas of- the strategies that can be developed, 
but the most important thing is thaJt when we go* back we must deal directly 
with the people that are affected', and not go around th^m. 

What carh vve do? First of all, I think, we can pjedge a commitment? A 
comihijment must b^e made with determination to assist the Puerto Ri^an , com- 
munity, ^nd what is, a commitment^ A commitment means putting your money 
where youF mouth is. A commitment to me means' putting your, facilities at the 
disposal of Puerto ft.iqan leadership. To me a con;mitjnent means providing 
ample and meaningful technical assistance to those gfoups which are clj^oring 
for better opportunities, to those groups which are saying to the est^lished 
institutions: "Lclpk, we don't want to^destroy you^we'te not interested . in 
destroying institutions. In Puerto Rico we never learn that the best way 
s61ve^a problem is to go out and buni the place down to destroy the institutiofl. ' 
Wejearn that maybe things can be v^rked out through some type of dialogue." 

*Some have said that we have had a period of confrontation and that we 
are now in a period of negotiation. Up to this point no one has been negotiat- 
ing with the Puerto Rican community in the United States, and ahis is why 
there exists confrontation. * . ' 

, A change of attitude is not just a Puerto Rican problem. Tfi^'e Puerto 
Ricans may not^ece^sarity be failing, the institutions, it may. be that, fhe insti- 
futioi^s arer failing the Puerto Ricans. It may be that something can be done 
if ^he institutions collaborate, get together and work ivith that community and.t 
solve the problems. A change of attiude about Puerto RicanSsas a whole must 
take place before such a commitment can be manifested. The change of attitude 
means to me this: you are a Puerto Rican, you are a human being, you should 
respected, your culture is important, your'^needs are important^ You should* 
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know that we are just as proud, that we have a true record of defending what 
you have also defended, that we ha\e shown that we are just, as patriotic as you 
have been: second world war, 75,000 veterans, Korea, .45,000 veterans, 92.1% vol- 
unteers, and Vietnam,, of course, we're still there and we re fighting both for 
Puerto Rico and for the mainland. So we are not unpatriotic when we say: 
"help us solve our problems". 

A change of attitude mu^t come. The Puerto Ricahs have the right at- • 
. .ititude. The> are receptive. They need help, they have asked for your help. The ] 
attitudinal change must come from you.. We are a legitimate people, we are • 
worthy of "fi dignified response and we have a purpose in our lives. 

Deal directly with the Puerto Rican community. I think we can all under- 
stand what that nieans. Provide for a Puerto Rican point of view on matters 
affecting the Puert,o Rican community. Tbis means Puerto Rican staff in those 
departments that dre going to deal in areas where there are high concentrations 
, of Puerto Ricans; thjs means informing, advising, educating and enlightening' 
them about opportunities to improve their conditions. Much can be gained by 
providing ^^mple stadstic^ and data \o those agencies which nejsd it, so they 
can justify' and deliver the goods, with Puerto Rican advisory boards for all 
projects affecting the community. 

Use the Puerto Rican media to reach the Puerto ^ican ,t6mmunity. You 
are unwisely using the Anglo press to get to them. I have seen newspaper that 
comes to my office iqx endorsement, kt was prepared by people who misspelled 
the words i^ Spanish. It was an insult. The editor was npt Puerto Uican. There 

,were no Puerto Ricans on the adviso'ry bqard of this newspaper, and yet they 
were saying 'ii^ay five cents for th^s paper and well tell^ you what it's all^ 
about". Use" the Puerto Rican media, ar|d, if some communities do not have 
Puerto Rican newspapers, help them put one together,, provfde the funds and 
the technical assistance. We have the talent, we ha\e the drive. Just give us 
the money; work with us, we can work. Do you see all these buildings all over 
this beautiful island? Do you see all those rOads? HtJVv did they get constructed? 

'They were put together by Puerto Rican talent, ingenuity and labor. We have 
talent and resources like tbat on the naiainland. - ' • 

Do ^ot attempt to represent Puerto R^ican^, or talk for them in their 
community. W^at does this mean? Provide the Puerto Ricans with an oppor- 
tunity for them to express themselves about their problems and needs. Let them 
tell you. We^have a fajjf^stic and deplorable record throughout the United 
States of people talkirig for the Puerto Ricans. 

, All the textbboKs that are coming.out are the work of so called experts 
on Puerto Rico, but the^e are very few Puerto Rican authors. Something is 
wrong. We certainly need a commitment from the. publishers of these books. , 
The publishers of these books are making great sums of money telling us find 
telling otTiei^s all about us, but you are not hiring us, you are not using our 

talent. .J^ ' . ' ^ ' ^ ' >~ ^ ' 

There is an ample list of recommendations which can be given here. I'll 
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not delay your trip any longer. Howe\cr, I believe that the most important 
^thing that the institutional rcpresentativ.es throughout^ the mainland who are 
here can do when they get, back is to begin to dialogue with the Pwerto Rican 
community, their agencies, their "leaders, their representatives. I sincerely belfc;ve 
that it is the time to deliver,' it is the moment to 4ct. Whoever you are out 
there, if you are not commited, if you, are not part of the action, then you are 
part of Ihc problem. , , . 

Mr. Ramos 

Thank you very much, Mr-. Rodrfguez. 

» Our conference coordinator. Dr. Jos^ M. Gallardo, has a short menage 

for. you. , ' • 

Dr. GXllarix) ' ' * 

I was supposed, to talk ^in this session for the Department of Education, 
but the time is running short. It's getting close to three-thirty, anid I know yOu 
"arc all anxious to get back home. > 

This conference is ai) putgroiyth'of the great^intereit of the Department* 
of Education of Puerto Rico ui having^a share in helping you meet your prob- 
lems, aided and abetted by corus^as with over 400 stateside educators who have 
visited us^ring the gast fear, i^d for whom vye have organized a variety 
of programs, including ^lettures, conferences, School visitation. We have even 
prepared visitation programs to enable stateside teachers' to visit the towns from 
which their pupils come and to meet their relatives. 

'Rlje message of the Department of Education is brief: we are here to 
N^^erve and )^ must let us know what we can do for you. I hope that^ as fou 
return to your school districts you keep in mind that we exis#to serve and that 
although we have no jurisdiction over the'mainland Puerto Rican communities, 
we" recognize our moral obligation, which I assure you the Department of 
Education is ready to fulfill. §p you must not hesitate^ to come to us, to write 
' . us, to let us know how you think we can be of service, an4 to inform us as to 
/ what you are doing. » • * ^ 

And now, one;:last word. In the name of the Department of Education 
I want to expres5X:D all of you^our deep gratitude and, in addition, my pm-sonal 
^•satisfaction for the way'you have helped to carry thiS|Conference to its strccessful 
conclusion^ It has entailetLa great deal of. work,, but it has been one of our 
greatest joys and challenges. The participants have included educators of all 
ranks, school board officials, community leaders, in faqt a conference of profes- 
"sionals and laymen. Ov;er two hundred peopfe appeared unofficially and un- 
.expectedly and we decided to let xhtm join us to the enrichment of the con- 
ference. • 

To all^f you again our sincere thanks and a big ahrazo,'^ . 
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Mr. Ramos - . ' . . « * 

To finafly close. the conference, we will have a few words from Dr. 
Mellado. k * ' 

Dr. Mellado « » 

I wish first of all ^o apologize for not having attended all sessions of the 
Conference. As you know, two weeks ago PUerto Rico experienced major floods, 
and the damages to our public schools and the resulting confusion have forced 
me to remain in my office to attend urgent matters related to the construction 
and repair of schools as well as to the problem of persons who, on losing their 
homes, were forced to seek refuge in public schools. - 

The purpose of this Conference, as it was explained in the inaugural 
session, was that of offering some help to North American educational systems 
having a lar ge Puerto Rican ^population with respect to: ^ 

1 . The recruitment of teachers for bilingual programs. 

2. The teaching of English 'as a second language, and . 

%. The preparation of suitable didactic materiajs^ . , ' 

It was not our intention to discuss all the problems confronting Puerto . 
*• Ricans who live in the United States. 

Soon after 'the opening sessions it became apparent to*me that many of 
those in attetidance were verye^anxious to broaden thej-adius of action of the 
■c0hfer,ence to include other problems. It seems that many portions of the Puerto 
Rican population living in the United States feel that they are not being treated 
in ways which they, as American citijens,'have a right to be. According to them 
there has been discrimination of various types which ^has adversely affected 
the integration of the Puerto Rican, migrants into the natioVial life. One of 
the greatest protests has been that Puerto Ricans have not been 'counted upon 
for the pl^nnig of programs and for filling positions of itnportance in gov- 
ernment and particularly, in educational systems. I wish ^o state^in all honesty 
tha^I am also concerned about these matters, and I would hope that ways- may 
be' found to attend to any justifiable CQmplaints of our fellows citizens in the 
United States. I feel that in \he future other conferences sWouid be organize^ • 
at which there may.be a full discussion of all those matters whicty were not 
included in rhe conference we called. 

Invitations to the c onference were sent to superintendents of schools, 
state and local boards of education, governors and association^^ and individuals 
with w^hom' we were acquainted. All who requested an invitatioit recei\^ it by 
return jnail. As ii_was our purpbse to establish a constrtj^ctive dialogue, we never 
thought of excluding any»j?ers6n *or entity from* the Conference. 

It has been suggested that I request the delegates of each state of the 
union represented at the conference, to state wjflat they consider should be the . 
4 conclusions and recommendations of these ineetings. As j,oon as I receive these 
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recommendations/ 1 shall appoint a committee to study ^d prepare^Hem for 
publication, together with the papers presented at the conference, i \ 

J am grateful to >ou for having come to Puerto Rico to collaborate with 
us in what to me is a ver> praiseworthy enterprise, I offer the most decided, coop- 
eration' of the Department of Education in \helping >ou solve any problems 
which may arise in Ui^Liuture with regard to the education of Puerto Ricans, 
who live, study and work in the United States. 

I hope you have enjoyed your^tay in Puerto Ripo and that your return^ 
trip may be a pleasWt one. * ^ - 




